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VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 

and edited bv 

F. MAX MULLER. 

* This Seriet it published svith tkt samtion and cooftraticn cfjht St ext ary of 
Stale for India in Cennsil. 


REPORT prtMBtad to the ACADEMIC DEB IN8C RTPTIONS, h»7 
1883, tor M. ERNEST RENAN. 


•M. Kenan pretest* trols nouveaux 
volume* dc la grande collection des 
“LiTre* sacrcs dc 1’Oricut" (SacTtd 
Hooks of the East . oue dirige A Oxford, 
avec nnc si raste erudition et unc critique 
•i sire, le savant associc dc l’Acadcmie 
dcs Inscriptions, M. Max Muller.... La 
premiere scrie dc cc beau recucll, com- 
ix>tce <le >4 volumes, est presoue achcv^e. 
M. Max Muller se propose o'en publier 


une seconde, dont l* *inter£t historiqnc et 
religicnx ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
MiiUer a su cc procurer la collaboration 
dc* *avans lc* pin* eminens d’Europe et 
d'Atie. L'Universlti d'Oxford, one Cette 
grande pnblication bonorc au plus haut 
degri, doit tenir A continuer dans lei plus 
larges proportions unc oeuvre aussi philo- 
sophiqnemcnt conpuc que savammcnl 
exdcnt^e.* 


EXTRACT from th* QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


* We rejoice to notice that a second 
series of these translations has been an¬ 
nounced and lias actually legun to appear. 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately 
edifice may hereafter aritc. are here being 
brought together. Prof. Max Mullet has 
deserved well of scientific history. Not 
a few minds owe to his enticing words 
their first attraction to this branch of 
study. But no work of his, not even the 


great edition of the Rlg-Veda, can com¬ 
pare in importance or in usefulness with 
this English translation of the Sacred 
Books of the East, which has been devised 
by his foresight, successfully brought so 
far by his persuasive and organising 
power, and will, we trust, by the assist¬ 
ance of tbc distinguished scholars he has 
gathered round him, be carried in dne 
time to a happy completion.* 


Frofesaor E. HARDY, Inaugural Lecture in the University of Freiburg 1 ,1887. 


* Die allgcmcine vcrgleichcude Kell- 
gionswisseuschaft datirt von jenern gross- 
artigen, in seiner Art cinxig dasteheuden 
Unternehnien. zu welchcm anf Anrcgung 
Max Mlillers im Jahie l$74 dcn » 


intcrontionalcn Orientalistencongrcss in 
Ixmdon dcr Grundstcin gclegt worden 
war, die Obersctzung der heiligen Bucher 
des Oslens* [Jkt Aa<xJ Books of tkt 
East). 


The Hon. ALBERT 8. O. CANNING, • Words on Relating Religions.* 

• The recent publication of the M Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 

Books of the East" in English is sorely literature. 


O,rfor& 

AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
LONDON: IIENRY FROWDF. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY’ PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 












SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 


a 


FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I* The U pan i shads. 

Transited by F. Max Mfrtxt. Pun I. The A’^ndogya- 
apanishad, The TalavaUra-uiiunishad, The Aiureyse&a/nafea, 
The 'Kau£hflaki-l>rlhm:uja-ii|Mrthhad + and The \ r $gasa.tvefi- 
safllbiia-apanishad. Svo h cloth, tot. 6d. 

The Upcttishadt contain the philosophy of the Veda. They hare 
become the foundation of the hike Veddnta dAttrmes, and indirtf tty 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer^ sfrating of the Upxm£thadt t says; 
1 /„ (hr ithole world there is m study so bcntficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanlihads, It has hen the solace of mf life, it mil 
he the solace of my death' 

[So hIbo VuL XV1 

voi*. II The Sacred Laws of live Ary as, 

As taugla in the Schools of Apastnmba, Gautama, Vasitfu tbu, 
anti BandhJyana. Translated by Gf.org IMIiiler- Pun L 
Apafitaenba find Gautama. Second Edit in*. Svo, doth, iqt. 67, 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Lmus of Afsmu and other taugirers wen founded, 

[Sm also Vet. XIV.] 


Vol. ill. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Testis of Confucianism. Translated by Jaiies Leggk. 
Pan I. Tht Shfi King, The Religions Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King, fivo, doth,, i it. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. At he lived in the sixth <md fifth centuries B. C* 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 

[See al» Vola. XVI, XXVI1, XXVEH, XXXlX, and XL.,] 

voip. iv. The Zend-Avesta, 

Translated by Jaites Daxmesteteil Part I, The Vcndldltl. 
Second Edition. 8vo, doth, 14*. 

The Zen i-A vesta contains the reties of what was the religion of 
Cyrres, i Darius, and Xrrxes , and, but for the battle of AIaralhm r 
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might hart beatmt th* religion qf Europe, ft forms /.? the preunt 
day the titered book of th< Parsis, the sa-mlltd jire-\rorshippers. 
Two mote volumes will complete the translation of all that is U/t us 
of Zoroaster*$ religion, 

[Sk h'mi Voii, xxm jliki xxx 1.1 

vol. V- Pahlavt Texts. 

Translmed by E, W, W^t, Pan I. 1 he Bundaluj, Uahman 
Yart, and SMyasl Id-sMyasl. Svo, doth, iij. 

77jf Pahfovi Texts comprise the theological literature of the mural 
if Zoroaster's religion, beginrnng with the Sattanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism, 

Vglb. VI AND IX. The Qur'an, 

Parts 1 and 11* I ran slated by E. 11. Pa ■ w e*. Bvo, doih ,sit* 

This translation, carried out according to his own .peculiar at as 
of/Ac origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great uw h of E- H* Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt, 

Voi^ vii. The Institutes ot Vishtfu. 

Translated by Juuus Jolly* 8ro a ttorh,. ioj. <Srf, 

„.j collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
eldest Vida schools, the Kd/£a% but considerably add# to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study if the Laws of Man *, 

Vol> TOL The BhagavailgltA, with 1 he Smatsuf&tiya, 
and The AaugitA. 

Translated by X-isinxATH T hembak 1 ELAfTG. livo, ciodi, 
lor. 6 d. 

The earliestphilosophical and religious poem of India. If has hm 
paraphrased in Arnold's * Song Celts (tail 

V ol. X The Dharmnapada, 

Translated from F:'di by F. Max Mlslui; and 

The Sutta-N ipata. 

Translated (torn Pali by V. I ; ato»Cu* ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists* 8vo r cloth, i or, Of 

The Bhan/nnipaJu contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sulht-Xip dia ghtes the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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SACRED ROOKS OF THE EAST: 


Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pili by T. W. Rhts Davids, i. The Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta; a. The Dhamma-&ikka-ppavaUana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevi^ya Suttanta; 4. The Afcahkbcyya Sutta; 
5. The A'ctokhila Sutta; 6. The Malusudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, ior. Od. 

A collection of the most important religious , moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists . 

Vol. XII. The .Satapatha-Br&hmawa, according to the 
Text of the M&dhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Egg rung. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 is. 6 d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains t/u earliest account of the Deluge in India . 

[See alto Vol*. XXVI, XLI.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldkkberg. Part I. The Patimokkha. The Mahdvagga, I-IV. 
8vo, cloth, 1 or. 6 d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 
code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 
[See *l*o Vats. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. xiv. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastnmba, Gautama, Vdsish/Aa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Gkorg Blhi er. Part 11 . 
VasishMa and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, tor. 6 d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The KaMa-upanishad, 
The MiWaka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka upanishad, The 
Br/had&ra/iyaka-upanLshad, The •SvetiLrvatara-uf'anishad, The 
Prajfl.vupanishad, and The MaitrSyawa-brihmawa-upanishad. 
8vo, cloth, 1 or. 6 d. 

vol. xvi. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Lecce. 
Part II. The Y! King. 8vo, cloth, ior. 6d. 

[See oho VoU. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-X. The A'ullavactra. 
I-III. 8vo, cloth, tor. 6d. bb 
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Vol. xviil. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The Da</istan-i Dinik 
and The Epistles of Mnnfirtfhar. 8vo, cloth, tar. 6</. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Arvaghofeba Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dliarmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, tor. 6 <L 

This lift of Buddha was translate d from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 4 - 0 . It contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Erangelium infantiae, «Jy. 

Vol. xx. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann* 
Oldenbekg. Partlll. The A'ullavagga, IY-XII. 8vo,cloih, 
tor. <>d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puWarika; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, i is. 6 d. 

4 The Lotus of the true Law * a canonical hook cf the Northern 
Buddhists , translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla¬ 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. XXII. f7aina-Sfltras. 

Translated from PrAkrii by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
A^drahga-Shtra and The Kalpa-Sfltra. 8vo, cloth, tor. 6 d. 

The religion of the ( 7 ainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India , while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[Sec Vol. XLV.J 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Sirdzahs, 
Yaxts, and Nyfiyir. 8vo, cloth, tor. 6 d. 

Vol. xxiv. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dina-i Main6g- 
Khira/f, *Sikand-g<hnanSk Vj^ir, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
1 or. 6 d. 
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SACKED BOOKS Of THE EAST; 


SECOND SERIES, 

voi** xxv. Many, 

Translated by Georg Bl'hle*. five, doth, 2 u, 

THE te ambition is founded on that 0/ Sir Wilt torn /ones, which 
has been carefully revised ami corrected with the he Ip of seven native 
Commentaries. An Appendix contain.s a// the quotation*from Matw 
whir A are found m the Hindu Luio-kooks, translatedfor the use if 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix girts a synopsis f 
parallel passages from the six Uharma ■ s&rss, the other Smntis t 
the Cpanishnds { th Mahdlhdrata, 4-r. 

Voi*. xx yi. The ^atapatha-BrShinafWii 

Translated by Junrs J'dGSUt'G. Part II. Books HI and IV. 
8 vOj cloth, iajr. <hL 

volb, XXVII Aj?B XXVIII. The Sabred Books of China. 

The TtSts of Confuc iantsm. T ran Mau d by J ames Legs e. Parts 
111 and 1V, The Li A"?, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Cerent on ill Usages. Svo, doth, 25 *. 

Vol, XXIX. The Gp/hya- Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Parti. .bankhayana, Arval&yaiu, karcskara, lvhadira. Trans¬ 
lated by Mkkhakx Oldekbug* Svo, doth, tsi. 6d. 

These nths f Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life tf the 
nnfent A eyas with n completeness ami aeeuraey unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient EntB-bookt* 

Vol. XXX, The Grrhya-SiJtxas, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobbi I a, Hirajfyakujin, ApaAiamba. Translated by 
HKkSAKH OLDEsar KG, Apastamba, Ya^da-paribhiihiUsIhras. 
Translated by F, Mas Mtlmut, 8 <ro, doth, 12 a. 6dl 

vol, xxxi. The Zend-Avesta 

Part Ill. The Ya lta, Visparad, Afrinagin, Gabs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills, Bvo, 
doth, iar. 6d. 

Vol, XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F, Mas Muller, Part t. Kvo, doth, i8j. tftf* 

vol, xxxiii. The Minor Law-books, 

Translated by Julius Jollv. Part J. Nlrada, Bnhaipati, 
Svo. doth, rcu. bd. 





edited nv F. MAX mOller. 


vol- xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sfktras, with the Com¬ 
mentary by .VarikarAHrya, Part I, 

Translated by G. Thioavt, 8vo, doth, tar. (id, 

VoiiSk XXXV AND xxxvi. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruts DAvms. 
Parti* ftvo, cloth, ioj. 6 .A Part IL 8 vq, doth, i2J. (id, 

vox., xxxvil. Pahkvi Texts, 

Translated by E. W. Wtsr* Pari IV, Tbe Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in l!h l Eighth and Ninth Brooks of the iHnkanct, 
8vo, cloth, r 54, 

vox.* xxxviii. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part I L 8vo f 
doth, with full hides to both Parts, i zr. (id, 

VoiiS. xxxix and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Transit ted by James Exggr. Svo. 
cloth, 2ir, 

votr. xlI, The *5atapatha-Brdhmawa. Part 113, 

Translated by Junes EcioittKC. Svo, doth, r?j. (id. 

vox.* XI*n, Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 

Transited hy M. llLOoMFm.n* Svo, doth, zu. 

Vols. XLIII and XLiv* The .Satapatha-BrSiimaMa. 

P,uLs IV and V* [In the Prtss* ] 

Vox.* xlv. The Crain ti-$utras, 

Tran static] from Pmkrd, by IIrkm.ikh Jacobi- Part IF. "the 
Uttmidhyayana Sfltra, The SdtrakrtltMga Stjtra, Svo, cloth, 
iir. <W, 

Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8vo, doth, 14$* 

vox.. XLvii. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Koroas- 
trianbm. 8vo, doth, Sr. fid. 

Vol. XLVITI. Rttmdnilia’s .Srlbhashya. 

Translated hy G. Tiujuut, [la preparation^ 

vox., xl ix. Buddhist Mahiy&na Texts* Bucklha- 

■firita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukhiv.•lL^'’^■yflila,V^y 1 ^ ^aW^e- 
dikA, &c., translated by h. Mas Milleh. Aniiibiyur-^hyina- 
Sfltra, imnshied by j. Takakifsu, 8m, cloth. i?j, (id. 




RECENT ORIENTAL WORKS, 


8 

BnrcDota ©roninisia* 

ARYAN SERIES. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan, L YafraH/;ediki ; 77 ;r 
Diamond- Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max MA. Small 4to* 3 *« <w 7 

One of list most famftM mclaphjiliSat treatises ft the Miihayafia Buddhist*. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II . SukhAvatl-VyCiha: 
Description of Suhhdvatt, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by f. Max MSblei, M.A., and Buwyiei Nanjio. With 
two Appendices: (1) Test and Transition of Sanglia\Twinaii , s 
Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the Sukh^vad- 
Vyfibfc ; (s') Sanskrit Text of the Smaller SukMvaU-YjrAhfc. 
Smalt 4to, 7*. fkf. 

The (ditto ptinttp of ibe S«cred Rook of one of ibc Inr^eit and nvo»t 
Eaflacntiil seed oi Buddhism, nn talc rind; more ltl*n ten nilllioin of folEoWtn 
id Jqpui iltuie. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncieni Palm- 
Leaves containing the lh^^-P&ramitA- H r/daya- 
Siitra and the Usb»ishaA T t^ya-Dhai‘a/;l. 

Edited by F. Max MUli.ir, M.A., and Bunyiu Na.vjio, M.A, 
With an'Appendix by G* Bviiles, CLE. ’With many- Plates, 
Small 4to, 1 or. 

Contains facsimile of the olil«l Sanskrit MS. at present fcoflwa,. 

Dharma-Sawgraha. an Ancient Cot tee Ban of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kasatvara, a Buddhist 
priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by K Max 
Mlller and H. Wexikl. Small 4(0, ?j, 

KAty&y ana’s SarvAnukramaw! of the AVgveda. 

With Extracts from Shaf/gtiru.rhhy;i's Commentary entitled 
Vcdirthadfpiki. Edited by A. A. Malooxell, M.A., Pii.D, i6r + 

The Mantrap5tha, or the Prayer Book of the Apa- 
stambins. 

Edited, together with the Commentary of ILiradaua, and 
translated by M. Wixtermta Ph.D, First Pari. Introduc¬ 
tion, Sanskrit Text, Yarielas Lection h, anti Appendices. 
Small quntio, toj. 6^, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Mournin^-TV Conation uf Whluwhood.— The Genera] ConMmpt fo. 
Widow*.— R tnjnrriafit^ forbidden. 

Tm: happiest death for a woman is that which overtakes 
her while she is still in a wedded state. Such a death is 
looked upon as the reward of goodness extending back for 
inari v generations 1 ; on the other hand, the greatest misfortune 
that can be fall a wife is to survive her husband. 

Should the husband die first* as soon as he breathes his 
last the widow' attires herself in her best clothes and bedecks 
herself with all her jewels 3 . Then, with all the signs of 
the deepest grief, she throws herself mt his body* embracing it 
rind uttering loud erics. She holds the corpse tightly clasped 
m her arms until Iter parents, generally silent spectators of 
this scene, are satisfied that this first demonstration of grief is 
sufficient, when they restrain her from these sad embraces. 
She yields to their efforts with great reluctance, and with re¬ 
peated pretences of escaping out of their bands and rushing 
once again to the lifeless remains of her husband. Then, 
finding her attempts useless, she rolls on the ground like one 
possessed, strikes her breast violently, tears out her hair, and 
manifests many other signs of the deepest despair. Now, 
arc these noisy professions of grief and affliction to be attributed 
to an excess of conjugal a flection, to real sorrow ? The answer 
will appear rather perplexing, when we remark that it is the 
general custom to act in this manner, and that all these demon- 
strains arc previously arranged as a part of the ceremonies 
of mourning. 

After the first outbursts of grief she rises, and, assuming 

1 CMMren flre evcn «Haolcd with 1 Tbfo it ibe bsi oconion on which 
, * when lEie ir molten die ste i s allow*! to WCaf crnwMiUe 

in 3 wedded stale, —>oy kuitk— Eft. 

4t 



A a. 
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composed look, approaches her ^bind's l^y. Then 
in one continuous strain, which would he hardly po. 
under real affliction, she apostrophizes her husband m a long 
series of questions, of which i give a summary below : 

•Why hast thou forsaken me? What wrong lia'c 
thee, that thou shouldst thus leave me in the prime oi ray 
life? Had I not for thee all the fondness of a faithful wife . 
Have i not always been virtuous and pure? Have not 
borne thee handsome children? Who will bring them up? 
Who will take care of them hereafter? Was I not diligent 
in all the duties of the household? Did I not weep the house 
every day, and did I not make the floor smooth) and clean 
Did l not ornament the floor with while tracery . 1 

cook good food for thee? Didst thuu find grit m tile rife 
that 1 prepared for thee ? Did l not serve up to thee iood such 
as thou lovedst, well seasoned with garlic, ntuw.ro, pepper, 
cinnamon, and other spices? Did I not forestall thee in all 
thy wants and wishes? What didst thuu lack whilst 1 was 
with thee? Who will take care of me hereafter?' 

And so on. At the end of each sentence uttered in a 
plaintive chanting tone, she pauses to give tree vent to her 
sobs and shrieks, which are also uttered m a kind ut rhy thm. 
The women that stand around join her in her lamentations, 
chanting in chorus with her. Afterwards, she addresses the 
izod^r hurling against them torrents of blasphemies am! impre¬ 
cations, She accuses them openly of injustice in thus depriving 
her of her protector. This scene lasts till her eloquence 
becomes exhausted, or till her lungs arc weaned out and 
5 he is no longer capable of giving utterance to her lamen¬ 
tations. She then retires to take rest for a while, and to 
prepare some new phrases against the time when the body 
is being prepared for the funeral pyre. 

The more vehement the expression of a woman's grief 
the more eloquent and demonstrative her phrases* the more 
apparently genuine her contortions on such occasions, so 
much the more i5 she esteemed a woman of intelligence anti 
education. The young women who are present pay the most 
minute attention to all that she says or does \ and if they 
observe anything particular!} striking in her flights of rhd>. 'tic, 
in her attitudes,, or in any of her efforts to excite tlie attention 
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of the spectators, they carefully treasure it in their memory, 
to be made use of .should a similar misfortune ever happen 
to themselves. If a wife who was really afflicted by the loss 
of her husband confined herself to shedding real tears and 
uttering real sobs, she would only be thoroughly despised and 
considered an idiot. The parents of a young widow once 
complained to me of her stupidity as follows: *So foolish 
is she that, on the death of her husband, she did not utter 
a single word; she did nothing but cry, without saying 
anything V 

In several parts of India, as formerly among the Creeks 
and Romans, professional women mourners may he hired. 
When called in to attend the obsequies, these women arrive 
with dishevelled hair and only half clothed, nearing their 
scanty garments in a disordered fashion* Collecting in a 
group round the deceased, they commence by setting up in 
unison the most doleful cries, at the same time beating their 
breasts in measured lime. They weep, sob, and shriek in 
turns- Then addressing themselves to the deceased, each jn 
succession eulogizes his virtues and good qualities. Anon they 
apostrophize him, vehemently remonstrating with him for 
quitting life so soon. Finally, they point out to him, in the 
plainest possible terms, that he could not have committed a 
more foolish act. In discharging these duties, which are 
a curious mixture of tragedy and comedy, they take turn 
and turn about, and their affected sorrow lasts until the 
corpse is removed. As soon as the obsequies arc over, they 
receive their wages, and their faces, which were so lugu¬ 
brious a few moments before, once more assume tbeir wonted 
calmness. 

Widows, who in the learned tongue are called vidhava, a 
word akin to the Latin vidua, arc held in much less respect 
than other women; and when they happen to have no children, 
they arc generally looked upon with the utmost scorn* The 
very fact of meeting a widow is calculated to bring ill-luck. 

1 The Hebrews aim, On the death their liair or hcnrds, cr etie hod Eli era 
OS friend* and relatives, mode a great cut, and even Inflicted OHS on their 
pura-de of a]J [he external signs of br^ies. See LnUctti xix. ad, xxi. 
Borrow. They ericJ, rent their gar- 5 ; Jeremiah £ri. 6, &e_— Duiunx. 
merits, beoE their breasu, tore out 
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TIilv are called mMMda, a reproachful tuna which means 
■ shorn-head,* because every widow is supposed to have her 
hair cut off. This rule, however, is not everywhere followed, 
especiallv among the Sudras 1 . When women quarrel. Hus 
opprobrious term, is generally the first abusive word 

that passes. ^ 

A widow has to bo in mourning till her death. 1 he digits 

of mourning are as follows :-^5he is expected to have her head 
shorn once a month; she is not allowed to chew betel; she 
is no longer permitted to wear jewels* with the exception 
of one very plain ornament round her neck; she must wear 
coloured clothes no longer, only pure white ones; she must 
not put saffron on her face or body, or mark her forehead . 
Furthermore, she is forbidden to take part in any amusement 
ur to attend family festivities, such as marriage feasts, the 
Ceremony of upaaayava, and others; for her very presence 

would be considered an evil omen. 

A very few days a her the death of her husband, a widows 
house fe invaded by female friends and relatives, who begin 
by eating a meal prepared Ibr them. After this they surround 
the wtdow and exhort her lo bear her miserable lot with forti¬ 
tude. One after another they take her in their arms, shed tears 
with her, and end by pushing her violently to the ground. 
They next ioin together in lamenting 3ier widowhood, and 
finally make her alt on a small stool. Then, one of her 
nearest female relatives, having previously muttered some 
religious formulae, cuts the thread of the fob, the gold orna¬ 
ment which every married woman in India wears round 
her neck. The barber is called in, and her head is dean 
shaved. This double ceremony sinks her instantly into the 
despised and hated class of widows. During the whole time 
that these curious and mournful rites are being performed, 
the unfortunate victim is making the whole house resound with 
her cries of woe, cursing her sad lot a thousand times. 

The thread of the fa/i must be cut, not untied. I his practice 
has given rise to a very common curse ; two women when 

1 And atiO among tlie Tfiagftlii A widow of tte Saiva sect, and mark 
VaMlIlien Bndsm'ms.—Fn. ter forehead with red powdur if A 

* Slie must* however, Jsinear hot VlialiMV*. — Efi, 
forehead WLlh sacrc-d athe-a if she is 
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quarrelling never forget to say to each other; ' May you have 
your tali cut 1' which means, 1 May you become a widow \' 

The signs of sorrow manifested by a Hindu lady who loses 
her husband are of so exaggerated a description that one cannot 
help doubting their perfect sincerity; yet it is Impossible that 
any Hindu widow could lace the sad future awaiting her with 
tearless eyes. Doomed to perpetual widowhood, cast out oi 
Society, stamped with the seal of contumely, she has no con sola- 
lion whatever, except maybe the recollection of hardships that 
she has had to endure during her married life. 

1 do not refer here to those unfortunate girls of five or 
six years of age, who, married to Brahmins of over sixty, 
very often become widow’s before they attain the age of 
puberty. Fortunately their youth and inexperience prevent 
their brooding over the sad condition in which they have been 
placed by such inhuman and iniquitous prejudices. But think 
of the numberless young widows in the prime of life and strength. 
How do they bear up against this cruel expulsion from the 
society of their fellow'-ereaturcs? The answer iSj Bettor than 
one would be inclined to believe. The fact is, they must per¬ 
force be resigned to their fate ; and however despised a widow 
may be, there is this consolation, that one who remarries is 
a hundred times more so, for she is shunned absolutely by every 
honest and respectable person* Thus there are few widow s w ho 
Would not look upon proposals to remarry as a downright insult, 
though in this respect they are seldom put to the test. Even an 
old gouty Brahmin, as poor as Inis, would fed indignant at the 
very suggestion of marrying a widow, though she were rich and 
endowed w ith all the charms of youth and beauty. 

One result of this prejudice, which is firmly and irrevocably 
established in India, is that the country abounds with widows, 
especially among the Brahmins. Among this caste siioni-hrads 
arc to be seen everywhere. Of course a certain corruption of 
morals is the inevitable result of such a state of things, but it is 
not pushed to such an extent as might be expected, 1 he natural 
modesty of Hindu women, the way in which they are brought 
up, their ordinarily chaste and circumspect demeanour, the 
calmness of their passions: all these go a great way towards 
providing as it were strong barriers against the attacks of the 
licentious, who, whatever may be said to the contrary by Ell- 
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informed writers, do not succeed in tvinning over women of 

the better class so easily as in many other countries where 
the lawful union of the two sexes is not beset with so many 

obstacles. . ., _ 

Besides, even If wc refuse to believe that young widows 

possess in themselves sufficient strength of will to resist seduc¬ 
tion, there are many other obstacles beyond their own control, 
which also serve as so many bulwarks to their modesty. Chie 
among such obstacles must be reckoned the diligent watchfulness 
exercised over them by their parents; the severity of the conve¬ 
nances which forbid any kind of familiar intercourse between 
men and women ; the very heavy punishments which follow 
even the most trivial lapses; and, finally, the mere disgrace, 
which in India, above all countries of the world, entails the most 
tremendous penalties on the person detected in an indiscretion . 


» The social reformers of the present 

day are doing all that they can to en¬ 
courage the remarriage of virgin 
widows, those unhappy girl* who, 
married before they come of age, be¬ 
come widows before cohabitation with 


their husband* is possible. So Car, 
however, the tucccss which these re¬ 
formers have met with t* extremely 
small, and those who brave caste 
custom in this respect are invariably 
o u toasted.—Eti. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Tile Custom which at times obliges Widows to allow themselves to be burnt 
alive on the Funeral Pyre of their Deceased Husbands. 

Although the ancient and barbarous custom which imposes 
the duty on widows of sacrificing themselves voluntarily on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands has not been expressly abolished, 
it is much more rare nowadays than formerly, especially in the 
southern parts of the Peninsula. In the North of India and in 
the provinces bordering on the Ganges, however, women are 
only too frequently seen offering themselves as victims of this 
horrid superstition, and, either through motives of vanity or 
through a spirit of blind enthusiasm, giving themselves up to 
a death which is as cruel as it is foolish. 

The Mahomedan rulers never tolerated this horrible practice 
in the provinces subject to them; but, notwithstanding their 
prohibition, wretched fanatics have more than once succeeded 
in bribing the subordinate representatives of authority to give 
permission to commit the deed in violation of the laws of 
humanity and common sense. 

The great European Power which nowadays exercises its sway 
all over the country has tried, by all possible means of persua¬ 
sion, to put an end altogether to this barbarous custom ; but its 
efforts have been only partially successful, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, it has been obliged to shut its eyes to this dreadful practice, 
since any attempt to remedy it by force would have exposed it 
to dangerous opposition. 

Nobody is a greater admirer than myself of the wise spirit that 
animates this enlightened and liberal Government in manifesting 
to its Hindu subjects such a full and perfect tolerance in the 
practice of their civil and religious usages; and nobody is more 
fully alive than 1 ain to the dangers and difficulties that an open 
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defiance of these prejudices, which are looked upon as sacred 
and inviolable, would give rise to* JJut does the abominable 
custom in question form part of Hindu institutions ? Are there 
any rules which prescribe its observance by certain castes? 
All the information which 1 have been able to gather on the 
subject tends to make me believe that there are no such rules. 
The infamous practice, although encouraged by the impostors 
who regulate religious worship, is nowhere prescribed in an 
imperative manner in the Hindu book.s. It is left entirely to the 
free will and pleasure or the victims who thus sacrifice them- 
S elves* No blame and no discredit are attached nowadays to 
the wife whose own honest judgement suggests that she ought 
not to he in such a hurry to rejoin in the cither world the hus¬ 
band who so often made her wretched in this,. It would be 
quite possible, therefore, by the display of firmness, combined 
with prudence, to strike, without any considerable danger, at the 
very root of this shocking practice. Certainly it reflects dis¬ 
credit on the Government which tolerates it and manitests no 
great indignation 1 with regard to it. 


1 During recent years,owing Id the 

number these ..able sacrifices 

being on the increase, especially in 
the Bengal Presidency and in the dis¬ 
tricts bordering on the Ganges, the 
Government haa thought fit to inter¬ 
fere tti check this inconceivable mania 
by adapting at kail persuasive mea¬ 
sures. ft has, therefore, directed the 
different magistrates scattered about 
tht country to examine very minutety 
ah the circumstance* attending the 
of jw tUi ijthis is the Bitnt by 
which these barbarous sacrifices are 
known), and never to sanction it 
etcept after dshauminfl all the mean* 
to oppose it which prudence may sug¬ 
gest to them. No woman can, there¬ 
fore, fcu'iv devote herself to a death of 
this kind without the sanction of the 
magistracy. When sneb permission 
in sought. the magistrates cause the 
victim to appear hofon: them and, 
question her carefully lo assure them¬ 
selves that her resolution it entirely 
voluntary, and that no outside influ¬ 


ence has been brought to bear upon 
her. They then try byov«y possible 
exhortation and counsel to induce her 
to give up her horrible design. But 
should the widow remain firm in her 
resolution, they leave her mistress of 
her own fate. Thu Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries, when they first arrived in 
the country, eapfr^'ii a just horror 
of these abominable sacrifice*, and 
mrave to diminish tlici r numbe r; but 
being ill acquainted with the character 
of the Hindus arid vrith the ir devoted at¬ 
tachment to custom, they used bfidquc 
and violent measures which only re¬ 
sulted in augmenting the evil. 1 have 
seen the lists of widows who had 
sacrificed thtmsclvw on the funeral 
pyne of their hoabuids from tSto (the 
period at which the missionaries rom- 
nwficed their labours} up Eo the year 
iftio; and 1 have remarked that the 
number of these victims progressively 
increased every year du ri! rig t hal space 
of lime. In iStq there Were 706 
V itSeei in the Bengal Presidency. It 
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It was principally in the noble caste of Rajahs that the 
suttee originated. It was looked upon as a highly honourable 
proof of wifely attachment and love, which enhanced the glory 
of the families of thctie wretched victims of blind zeal, Should 
a widow, by reason of a natural fondness for life or through lack 
of courage, endeavour to avoid the honour of being burnt alive 
on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband, she was considered 
to be offering a gross insult to his memory. 

I was once able to thoroughly convince myself of the Influence 
which this false point of honour still exercises over the minds 
of fanatical Hindus, and at the Same time to discern that 
this act of devotion to which these wretched victims sacrificed 
themselves is not always the result of their own free will and 
resolution* The poEigar or prince ofCangoondy in the Carnatic 
having died, neither entreaties nor threats were spared to induce 
his widow to allow herself to be burnt alive with him* It wis 
urged that this honourable custom had been observed for a long 
time past In the family, and that it would be a great pity, indeed, 
to allow It to fall into disuse. The funeral ceremonies were 
delayed from da)' to day in the hope that the widow would at 
tast make up her mind to prefer a glorious death to a remnant 
of life spent in contempt and opprobrium, it was a fruitless 
attempt! The obstinate princess turned a deaf ear to all the 
pressing entreaties of her relatives; and ultimately the deceased 
was obliged to depart alone to the other world. 

It must, however, be confessed that some widows commit this 
folly readily enough, spurred on as they are by the thought of 
the wretchedness of w idow hood, by vanity, by the hope of acquir¬ 
ing notoriety, perhaps also by a genuine feeling of enthusiasm. 
Et should he remembered that they are awarded boundless 
honours, and are even deified after death. Vows are made and 
prayers addressed to them, and their intercession is sought 
in times of sickness and adversity. Such remnants of their 


i» true that this insane practice is 
much more ia vogue on the banks of 
Ihc Ganges than anywhere else. In 
llie southern parts of tlm Peninsula of 
India suttets nre seldom icert, l tun 
convinced that in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, which numbers at least thirty 
null ion 3 of inhabitant n, not thirty 


widows allow themselves to he thlKl 
burnt during a year.— Demurs. 

SuUtr is now, of course, absolutely 
abolished. Its prohibition by law was 
effected during the Governs c-Gene rat - 
ship of Lord William Bchtmck 
1835;, at the instance of the gf-at 
Kajah Kim Muhiin Key.— Eu. 
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bodies as have not been entirely consumed by the fire are most 
devoutly gathered together, and on the spot where they have 
sacrificed themselves small monumental pyramids are erected to 
transmit to posterity the memory of these brave victims of 
conjugal affection—a tribute all the more conspicuous, because 
the erection of tombs is almost unknown among the Hindus 1 , 
in a word, women who have had the courage to deliver them¬ 
selves so heroically to the flames are numbered among the 
divinities, and crowds of devotees may be seen coming in 
from all sides to offer them sacrifices and to invoke their 
protection. 

To these inducements of vain and empty glory—sufficient of 
them selves to make a deep impression on a feeble mind- must 
be added the entreaties of relatives, who, if they perceive the 
slightest inclination on the part of the widow to oftcr up her 
life, spare no means in order to convince her and force her to a 
final determination. At times they go so far as to administer 
drugs, which so far deprive her of her senses that under their 
influence she yields to their wishes* 1 his inhuman and abomin¬ 
able method of wheedling a consent out of the unhappy woman 
is in their opinion justified, because her tragic end would bring 
great honour and glory to the whole of their family. 

Some authors have maintained that tilts detestable practice 
originated primarily either from the jealousy of husbands, or 
rather, perhaps, from their fear that their discontented wives 
might seek to get rid of them by poison. As for my sell, 
1 have been unable, either in the writings of Hindu authors, 
or in my free and familiar intercourse with many persons 
well versed in the manners and customs of the country, to 
discover any justification for either of these two theories. 
And surely the lot of a wife, even when she is doomed to 
suffer wrong at the hands of a cruel and immoral husband, is 
far preferable to that of a widow, to whom all hope of a re¬ 
marriage under happier conditions is forbidden. It is hardly 
likely, indeed, that Hindu women would go to the length of com¬ 
mitting a crime which must render their lot much worse than 
before ! At the same lime I am by no means inclined to attri* 

1 In H>m; rj>M Hindu LyiLurR, even marks of the hand* of women who 

to U»« tiny, m.iy be SWtt, impressed underwent wrffer.—Zo. 
with turmeric pustt on the walls, the 
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butt these voluntary sacrifices to an excess of conjugal affection* 
We should, for instance, be greatly mistaken were we to allow 
ourselves to be deceived by the noisy lamentations which wives 
are accustomed to raise on the death of their husbands, and 
w hich are no more than rank hypocrisy. During the long period 
of my stay in India, l do not recall two Hindu marriages 
characterized by a union of hearts and displaying true and 
mutual attachment 

When a woman, after mature deliberation, has once declared 
that she desires to be burnt alive with her deceased husband, 
her decision is considered irrevocable. She cannot afterwards 
retract; and should she refuse to proceed of her own free will 
to the funeral pyre, she would be dragged to it by force. The 
Brahmins who regulate all the proceedings of the tragedy, and 
also her relatives, come by turns to congratulate her on her 
heroic decision and on the immortal glory which she is about to 
acquire by such a death—a death which will exalt her to the 
dignity of the gods. All possible means which fanaticism and 
superstition can suggest arc brought to bear upon her in order 
to keep up her courage, to exalt her enthusiasm, and to excite 
her imagination* When, at last, the fatal hour draws nigh* the 
victim is adorned with rare elegance l she is clothed in her 
richest apparel, is bedecked with all her jewels, and is thus led 
to the funeral pyre. 

It is impossible for me to describe the finishing scenes cT this 
d read hi t cc remony wi them t fed i ngs of d istress. B ut, i n the mean¬ 
time, I must solicit the indulgence of my readers for a short 
digression which h not wholly disconnected with my subject. 
When a husband has several lawful wives, as often happens lit 
the caste of the Rajahs, the wives sometimes dispute as to who 
shall have the honour of accompanying their common husband 
to the funeral pyre, and the Brahmins who preside at the cere¬ 
mony determine which shall have the preference. Here is an 
Instance to the point extracted front the Mtihabh&rata t one of 
their most esteemed books:— 


1 tl is i m poa-s ihle lo regard [he coif 
elusion here drawn as any thin g buE 
ETcatly csa^erat<f4, The Influence 
*l" women, ignorant and uneducated 
Its tiu-y arc, 1- In many Hindu house¬ 


holds exceedingly it roof', and it is 
on error to picture them as the Were 
slave* of [he men, though ihe ascen¬ 
dency Of I be latter ia Still a marked 
feature of Hindu sociology,—Eu, 
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‘King Paudu had rets red into the jungles with his two wives, 
there to devote himself to acts of penance. At the same time 
a curse was imposed upon him, which doomed him to instant 
death should he dart to have intercourse with either of them. 
The passion which he felt for the younger of bis wives, who was 
extremely beautiful, overcame all fear of death ; and, in spite of 
the fact that for several days she continued to represent to him 
the dire results that must necessarily follow his Eticontineney, he 
yielded at last to the violence of his love; and immediately the 
curse fell upon him. After his death, it was necessary to decide 
which or his two wives should follow him to the funeral pyre, 
and there arose a sharp altercation between them as to who 
should enjoy this honour. 

'The elder of the two spoke first,and addressing the assembly 
of Brahmins who had gathered together for the purpose, she 
urged that the fact of her being the first with placed her above 
the second. She should, therefore, he given the preference. 
Besides, she urged, her companion had children who were stilt 
young, and who required ihcir mother's personal care and atten¬ 
tion for their bringing up “. 

'The second wife admitted the seniority of the first; but she 
maintained that she alone, having been the Immediate cause of 
the sad death of their common husband in allow ing him to defy 
the curse which doomed him to perish, was thereby entitled to the 
honour of being burnt with him. "As regards the bringing 
up of my children,'’ she added, addressing the other wife, " are 
they not yours just as much as they are mine? Do not they 
tO0 call you mother? And by your age and experience are 
you not better fitted than J to attend to their bringing up ? ” * 

In spite of the eloquence of the younger wife, it was, at 
last, unanimously agreed by the judges that the first wife should 
have the preference—a decision at which the latter lady w r as 
greatly delighted. 

Most Sudras, as well as Hindus of the Siva sect, bury 
their dead instead of burning them, and there are several 

1 The nijloiii uf i utter titles net proceed from 1 filing of humanity? 

ire widc\V{ who have young chi!. By no manner of mcaiu! It i acln- 

dren lo bum. the mad ves with the body Bled mertty by the fear that a large 

of Uteir liosljjQda ’ they arc even for- number of orphans vitmld become 

bictJen lg do so, Uoes this exception a burden to the community.—Uuitoia, 
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instances of wives having been buried alive with their deceased 
husbands. But the ceremonies in either case are nearly the 
same. 

i will relate here two incidents which took place at no great 
distance from the place where 1 w T as living, and which will give 
a good idea of what these deplorable scenes of mad fanaticism 
are like ;— 

In 1794 , in a village of the Tnnjore district called Pudu¬ 
pe! tah, there died a man of some importance belonging to the 
Komatty (Vjtisya) caste. His wife, aged about thirty years, 
announced her Intention of accompanying her deceased husband 
to the funeral pyre. The news having rapidly spread abroad, 
a large concourse of people flocked together from all quarters 
to witness the spectacle. When every thing was ready for the 
ceremony, and the widow had been richly clothed and adorned, 
the bearers stepped forward to remove the body of die deceased, 
which was placed in a sort of shrine, ornamented with costly 
stuffs, garlands of flowers, green foliage, &c h , the corpse being 
seated in it with crossed legs, covered with jewels and clothed 
in the richest attire, and the mouth filled with betel. Im¬ 
mediately after the funeral car followed the widow, borne in 
a richly decorated palanquin. On the way to the burning- 
ground she was escorted by an immense crowd of eager sight¬ 
seers, lifting their hands towards her in token of admiration, 
and rending the air with cries of joy. She was looked upon as 
already translated to the paradise of Indra, and they seemed to 
envy her happy lot. 

While the funeral procession moved slowly along, the spec- 
tators, especially the women, tried to draw near to her to con¬ 
gratulate her on her good fortune, at the same time expecting 
that, in virtue of the gift of prescience which such a meritorious 
attachment must confer upon her, she would be pleased to pre¬ 
dict the happy things that might hefall them here below. With 
gracious and amiable mien she declared to one that she 
would long enjoy the favours of fortune; to another, that she 
would be the mother of numerous children who would prosper 
in the world ; to a third, that she ivould live long and happily with 
a husband who would love and cherish her; to a fourth, that 
her family was destined to attain much honour and dignity 
and so forth. She then distributed among them leaves of betel; 
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and the extraordinary eagerness with which these were received 
clearly proved that great value was attached to them as relics. 
Beaming with joy, these women then withdrew, each in the 
full hope that the promised blessings of wealth and happiness 
would be Showered on her and hers. 

During the whole procession, which was a very long one, the 
widow preserved a calm demeanour. Her looks were serene, 
even smiling 1 ; but when she reached the fatal place where she 
was to yield up her life in so ghastly a manner, it was observed 
that her firmness suddenly gave way. Plunged, as it were, in 
gloomy thought, she seemed to pay no attention whatever to 
what was passing around her. J ler looks became wildly fixed 
upon the pile. Her face grew deadly pale. Her very limbs 
were in a convulsive tremor. Her drawn features and haggard 
face betrayed the fright that had seized her, while a sudden 
weakening of her senses betokened that site ivas ready to 
faint away. 

The Brahmins who conducted the ceremony, and also her 
near relatives, ran quickly to her, endeavouring to keep up her 
courage and to revive her drooping spirits. All was of no effect. 
The unfortunate woman, bewildered and distracted, turned a deaf 
ear to all their exhortations and preserved a deep silence. 

Site was then made to leave the pa!anquin, and as she was 
scarcely able to walk, her people helped 3 irr to drag herself 
to a pond near the pyre. She plunged into the water with 
all her clothes anti ornaments on, and was immediately after* 
wards led to the pyre, on which the body of her husband 
was already laid, j he pyre was surrounded by Brahmins, 
each with a lighted torch in one hand and a bowl of ghee in the 
other. Her relatives and friends, several of whom were armed 
with muskets, swords, and other Weapons* stood closely round 
in a double line, and seemed to await impatiently the end of 
this shocking tragedy. This armed force, they told me, was 
intended not only to intimidate the unhappy victim in case the 

1 Several Irawdfcn Wr said, and bdfitjf led. Tlil* beverage, they uy 
I ™ inclined to believe ft, that limy consisla of a decoction of saffron |j 
force upon lh»ttvmche*] victim, of j 9 known thil dried saffron Wb 
superstition * kmd of drink, which (Cww w(ivus ' T taken in Ear^e rjuanii- 
confu^a thv miad and ph v t -nu thorn ties, cause violent an4 ™ u ] s j vc 
from fnrtn.nK a correct [union of the Itughler, iomcti mc5 IcrrainaOot in 
dft-iidiuS iQrturc to wMch it tty arc dcj±Ui L —DuiiQia 
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tenor of her approaching death might induce her to run away, 
but also to overawe any persons who might be moved by a 
natural feeling of compassion and sympathy, and so tempted 
to prevent the accomplishment of the homicidal sacrifice* 

At length, the purohito Brahmin gave the fatal signal The 
poor widow was instantly divested of all her jewels, and dragged, 
inon: dead than alive, to the pyre. There she was obliged, 
according to custom, to walk three times round the pile, two 
of her nearest relatives supporting her by the arms. She 
accomplished the first round with tottering steps; during the 
second her strength wholly forsook her, and she fainted away 
in the arms of her conductors, who were obliged to complete the 
ceremony by dragging her through the third round* Then, at 
last, senseless and unconscious, she was cast upon the corpse of 
her husband. At that moment the air resounded with noisy 
acclamations. The Brahmins, emptying the contents of their 
Vessels on the dry wood, applied their torches, and 111 the 
twinkling of an eye the whole pile was ablate. Three times 
Was the unfortunate woman called by her name. But, alas l she 
made no answer* 

The last king of Tanfore, who died in tSoi, left behind him 
Four lawful wives. The Brahmins decided that two of these 
should be burnt with the body of their husband, and se¬ 
lected the couple that should have the preference. It would 
have been ,nt everlasting shame to them and the grossest 
insult to the memory' of the deceased had they hesitated to 
accept this singular honour* Being fully convinced, moreover, 
that no means would be spared to induce them to sacrifice 
themselves either willingly or unwillingly, they made a virtue of 
necessity and seemed perfectly ready to yield to the terrible 
lot which aw'aited them. 

The necessary preparations for the obsequies were completed 
in a single day. 

Three or four leagues from the royal residence a square pit of 
no great depth, and about 12 to 15 feet square, was excavated. 
Within it was erected a pyramid of sandalwood, resting on 
a kind of scaffolding of the same wood. The posts which sup¬ 
ported it were so arranged that they could easily be removed, 
and would thereby cause the whole structure to collapse 
suddenly. At the four corners of the pit were placed huge 
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brass jars filled with ghee, to be thrown on the wood hi order to 
hasten combustion. 

The fallowing was the order of the procession as it wt-nded its 
way to Lhe pyre. It was headed by a large force of armed 
soldiers. Then followed a crowd of musicians, chiefly trum¬ 
peters, who made the air ring with the dismal sound of their 
instruments. Next came the king's body borne in a spierp 
did open palanquin, accompanied by his guru. Ids principal 
officers, and his nearest relatives, who were all on foot and 
wore no turbans in token of mourning. Among them was 
also a large number of brahmins, Then came the two victims, 
each borne on a richly decorated palanquin. They Were loaded, 
rather than decked, with jewels. Several ranks of soldiers 
surrounded them to preserve order and to keep back the great 
crowds that flocked in from every side. The two queens were 
accompanied by some of their favourite women, with whom they 
occasionally conversed. Then followed relatives of both sexes, 
to whom the victims had made valuable presents before leaving 
the palace. An innumerable multitude of Brahmins and persons 
of all castes followed in the rear. 

On reaching the spot where their untimely fate awaited them, 
the victims were required to perform the ablutions and other 
ceremonies proper on such occasions ; and they went through 
die whole of them without hesitation and without the least sign 
of fear. When, however, it came to walking round, the pile, it 
was observed that their features underwent a sudden change. 
Their strength seemed well nigh to forsake them in spite 
of their obvious efforts to suppress their natural feelings. 
During this interval the body of the king had been placed on 
the [op of the pyramid of sandalwood. The two queens, still 
wearing their rich attire ami ornaments, were next compelled 
to ascend the pile. Lying down beside the body of the deceased 
prince, one on the right and the other on the left, they joined 
hands across the corpse. The officiating Brahmins then recited 
in a loud tone several nt an trams, sprinkled the pile with 
their firtam or holy water, and emptied the jars of ghee over 
the wood, setting fire to it at die same moment. This was 
done on one side by the nearest relative of the king, on 
another by his guru, on others by leading Brahmins, The 
flames quickly spread, and the props being removed, the whole 
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structure collapsed, and in its fall must have crushed to depth 
the two unfortunate victims. Thereupon all the spectators 
shouted aloud for joy. The unhappy women's relatives stand¬ 
ing around the pile then called to them several times bv name, 
and it Is said that, issuing from amidst the flames, the word 
Kjj? (What?) was heard distinctly pronounced, A ridiculous 
illusion, no doubt, of minds blinded by fanaticism; for it 
could never be believed that the unfortunate victims were at 
that moment in a condition to hear and to speak. 

Two days after, when die lire was completely extinguished, 
they removed from amidst the allies the remnants of the bones 
that had not been entire]}' consumed, and put them into copper 
urns, which were carefully sealed with the signet of the new 
king. Some time afterwards, thirty Brahmins were selected to 
carry' these relics to Kasl (Benares) and to throw them into the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. It was arranged that, on their 
return from that holy city, they should receive valuable 
presents, upon producing authenticated certificates to the effect 
that they had really accomplished the journey, and had faith* 
fully executed the task entrusted to them, A portion of the 
bones was, however, reserved for the following purpose :—tiny 
were reduced to powder, mixed with some boiled rice, and eaten 
by twelve Brahmins. This revoking and unnatural act had 
for its object the expiation of the sins of the deceased silts 
which, according to the popular opinion, %vcrc transmitted to 
the bodies of the persons who ale the ashes, and were tempted 
by money to overcome their repugnance for such disgusting 
food. At the same time, it is believed that the filthy lucre 
thus earned can never bv attended with much advantage to the 
recipients. Amidst the ashes, too, were picked up small pieces 
of melted gold, the remains of the ornaments worn by the 
princesses. 

Presents were given to the Brahmins who presided at the 
obsequies, and to those who had honoured the ceremonies with 
their presence. To the king’s guru was given an elephant. The 
three palanquins which had served to carry the corpse of the king 
and tine two victims to the pile were given away to the three 
leading Brahmins. The presents distributed among the other 
Brahmins consisted of cloths and of money amounting to nearly 
twenty-live thousand rupees. Several bags of small coin were 
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also scattered among the crowds on the roadside as the funeral 
procession was on its way to the pyre, h inally, twelve houses 
were built and presented to the twelve Brahmins who had the 
courage to swallow the powdered bones of the deceased, and 
by that means to take upon themselves all their sins. 

A few days after the funeral the new king made a pilgrimage 
to a temple a few leagues distant from his capital. Me there 
took a bath in a sacred tank, and was thus purified of all the 
uncleanness that lie had contracted during the various ceremonies 
of mourning. On this occasion also presents were given to the 
Brahmins and to the poor of other castes. 

On the spot where the deceased king and his two unhappy 
companions had been consumed a circular mausoleum was 
erected, about 12 feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome. The 
reigning prince visits it from time to time, prostrates himself 
humbly before the tombs, and offers sacrifices to the manes of 
his predecessor and to those of his worthy and saintly spouses. 

Crowds of devotees also repair thither to offer up vows and 
sacrifices to the new divinities, and to implore their help and 
protection in the various troubles of life. 

In the year 1802 1 heard accounts of a great number of 
so-called miracles performed through their intercession. 

It is only after long and serious reflection on the many eccen¬ 
tricities and inconsistencies of the human mind that one can 
look without astonishment upon the deplorable scenes of which 
a few of the main features have just been described. It is 
indeed unaccountable how these Brahmins, who are so scrupu¬ 
lous and attach so much importance to the life of the most 
insignificant insect, and whose feelings arc excited to pity and 
indignation at the very sight of a cow being slaughtered, can, 
with such savage cold-bloodedness and wicked satisfaction, 
look upon so many weak and innocent human beings, incited 
by hypocritical and barbarous inducements, being led with 
affected resignation to a punishment so cruel and undeserved. 
I leave to others the task of explaining these inconceivable con¬ 
tradictions, if, that is to say, it is possible to assign any reasons 
for such superstitious fanaticism, whose characteristic feature is 
to suppress all natural and rational sentiment. 



CHAPTER XX 


Adoption.— Rules regarding the Partition of Property. 

When a Brahmin finds that he has no male issue, whether 
by reason of the barrenness of his wife or through the untimely 
death of all the sons he has had by her, he is permitted, nay 
bound, by the rules of his caste to procure a son by means of 
adoption, in order that he may, at least fictitiously, fulfil the 
great debt to his ancestors, namely, the propagation of a direct 
line of posterity. Although marriage constitutes the perfect 
state of man, this perfection is nevertheless deficient when 
a man docs not leave a son behind him to perform his obsequies; 
and this defect alone, according to Hindu writers, is quite 
sufficient to deprive him of happiness in the next world. 

I his notion prevails so strongly among the Hindus that 
I have known barren women not only consenting to their hus¬ 
bands taking other wives, but even earnestly advising them to 
do so, and helping them in their quest There is not one of 
them, however, who is not fully alive to the annoyances and 
discomforts to which she is exposing herself by thus introducing 
as her rival another woman, who must naturally, by her youth¬ 
ful ness and fecundity, soon become an object more beloved than 
herself by their common husband. 

It has already been said that polygamy is tolerated among 
the ruling classes only; and when we find other women 
besides the lawful wife living in the families of private indi¬ 
viduals of high caste, especially among the Brahmins, either 
they arc living there, as already stated, with the consent 
of the lawful wife, or else they are merely hired concubines. 
However, a husband who has had no male issue by his wife, 
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being fully alive to the unpleasant consequences arising from 
a second marriage, almost invariably prefers to have recount to 
the system of adoption, 

A Brahmin gene rally chooses from among his own relatives 
the child that he wishes to legally adopt as his son ; and if 
perchance he finds nobody in his own family worthy of the 
honour, he applies to some poor fellow of his own caste who is 
burdened! with many children. So long as the adoptive father 
is rich, he is sure not to meet with a refusal 

The adopted son renounces wholly and for ever all his claims 
to the property and succession of his natural father, and 
acquires the sole right to the heritage of his father by adoption. 
The latter is bound to bring him up, to Iced him, and to treat 
him as his own son \ to have the ceremony of ufannymin t 
nr the triple cord, performed for him, and to see him married. 
The adopted son, in his turn, is obliged to take care or his 
adoptive father in his old age and in sickness* just as if he were 
his natural father* and to prtside at his obsequies. On the death 
of his adoptive father he enters into full possession of his 
inheritance— assets as well ns liabilities. Should there be 
any property left, he enjoys it ; but if cm the other hand, there 
are debts, he is bound to pay them- He is, moreover, bv 
his adoption admitted into the gotitram or family stock of 
the adopter, and is considered to have left that in which he 
was born 5 . 

It is only natural that, in a country where everything is per- 
formed with so much solemnity, an event of such importance 
should be attended with great ceremonies. The following are 
a few of the most important ; 

The first tiling to be done* as might be expected, is to select an 
auspicious day. They then adorn the portals of the house with 
taranams ! garlands or leaves) and put Up & temporary- pttnda! 
The festivities open with a sacrifice to Vigneshwara and the nine 
planets - t and the other preparatory ceremonies already described 
are likewise gone through. The adoptive father and mother take 
their scats on the small dais raised in the middle of the panda!. 


' The strSci rule is ihai the natural 
rnalher of ihe ario|nei] sun muat be 
* mama stable relative of the adoptive 
Ollier, Nowaday*, hoWevcr,i Hindu 


is allowed lo adapt any boy provided 
lie be of Ilic Mine caitr —F.n. 

1 Gothram literally in can & ‘ ww- 
ihed.'- E d. 
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The Adoption Ceremony 

The mother of the child is presented with a new garment and 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty pieces of silver us her 
Then, ivith her son in her arms, she approaches 
the adoptive hither, who asks her in a loud and distinct voice, in 
presence of the whole assembly, whether she delivers over her 
eliilij to be brought up. 1 o this she answers in the same tone 
that she does deliver the child to be brought up. This utterance 
bears a comprehensive meaning. It is a formal intimation that 
she gives up her son not as a slave who is sold, but to be looked 
upon and treated as a child of the family into which he is about 
to enter 

1 hey next bring in a dish filled with water into winch some 
powdered saffron lias been thrown. The pumkita blesses this 
mixture by muttering mantratns and performing certain cere¬ 
monies. Then the mother of the child * hands the dish to 
the adoptive father, and at the same time, invoking tire to bear 
witness to the deed, she thrice repeats the following words 
/ give up this child to you ; 1 have no more right over him S 
The adoptive father then takes the child, and seating him on 
his knees, addresses the relatives present as follows i— 1 This 
child has been given to me, after fire has been invoked as 
:J witness of the gift : and I, by this saffron water winch 1 will 
now dnnk, promise to bring him up as my own son. From 
tins moment he Is entitled to the enjoyment of all his rights 
over my property, sharing, at the same time, the burden of my 
debts.* 


Alter these words, he and his wife pour out a small quantity 
of the saffron water in the hollow of their right hands and 
drink it tip. They then pour a little into the hand of the 
adopted child and make him also drink it, adding: 1 We have 
admitted this child into our gothram, and we incorporate him 
into it 1 


1 GcoomJJy a boy is adopted when 
bo l:i fit far line tiftutityuifn ceremony; 
a:^d both, ceremonies, arc pc rformc d 
kfntulLanCQUsfy,— E|>. 

1 h in iJie mother of the child who 
pkys the atom important pact in this 
ceremony ; [he lather being present 
there only 33 1 mene formality. The 
reason is that in India all the children 


are supposed to belong by right lo the 
mother. Should a married man, or .1 
nmn living in concubinage, hqppcn En 

separate himjclr, for some cause or 

Other, from jut wife or concubine, [he 
burr would lw entitled to Late away 
all their children, without the pavd- 
blftly of the slightest Opposition On 
the part of Lite father.—D uholj}. 
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This is the Iasi event in the ceremony of adoption. I have 
remarked that at the age of six months Hindu children are 
solemnly Invested with the girdle nr waist-string, to which, six 
or seven years later, is attached a small piece of cloth intended 
to cover the private parts. Should the adopted child he already 
wearing this string, they break it and supply him with a fresh 
one ; but should lie have none, they at once begin to invest him 
with it with all the usual ceremonies. It is by this act that his 
incorporation into the gothmm or family clan of his new father 
is sanctified. 

The festivities, as usual, wind up with a repast and the distri¬ 
bution of betel and presents to the guests. 

The use of saffron water on this occasion accounts for the fact 
that an adopted child generally receives the appellation of the 
’ saffron-miter child' of such acme', a term which, it should be 
added, has nothing offensive about it. 

Tile ceremony of adoption is almost identical among the 
Sudras and the Brahmins, with this one difference, that 
among the Sudras the adoptive father and his wife pour the 
saffron water on to the feet of the adopted chiEd w ith one hand, 
and catch and drink it with the other* 

An adoptive father nmy choose not only a child of tender 
y-ars, but even an adult, should that suit his taste and purpose 
better. 

Persons whose means do not permit them to perform the 
ceremony of adoption with so much pomp and circ uni stance, 
have a simpler and more expeditious mode of performing it. It 
is deemed sufficient if the mother of the child and the adopted 
father invoke lire to witness their mutual bargain. Dwellers 
on the banks of the flanges need simply call to witness, in 
such a case, the waters of that sacred river. 

In whatever fashion the ceremony of adoption be performed, 
tile adopted child no longer retains any right either to the pio' 
perty or the heritage of his natural father, nor can he be held 
answerable for the debts which the latter may leave at his 
death, 

1 The I [Indus take a pleasure 'ft reference to auntie menial or bodQv 
giving each nicknames, some of defect of the person concerned ur oa 

xvturh ansTery miiJtingindeed, They of some dfchoaourtfale act 

generally chdrese 5 uc|t name* with imputed to him.-IiuticU* 



ch. xxj The Division of Property 3-5 

I he adoption of girls is rare, although instances of it arc 
not wanting. 

The work from which 1 have extracted tlic.se particulars 
relating to adoption also furnishes a solution of some of the 
difficulties that arise in certain eases with regard to the division 
ol property* J he little that it contains on the subject seems to 
me sufficiently interesting* 

We find there laid down the suppositilious case of a man 
who, after adopting a son, has subsequently had, contrary to 
his expectation, six children by his legitimate wife, namely, 
four boys and two girls* The father and two ol the boys 
die; one of the girls and the adopted son are married; there 
remain two boys and a girl who are unmarried j and provision 
must also be made for the subsistence of the widow* The ques¬ 
tion is, How, hi such a case, ought the property* devolved by 
succession to be divided 7 

The answer given is to the following effect ; — First, the amount 
necessary for the funeral expenses of the deceased lather ought 
to be set apart, and the money* required for the marriage of 
the three unmarried children ought to be placed in the hands of 
a trustworthy executor. 

Secondly, the property that remains after these amounts 
have been set aside shall be divided into six shares. The 
adopted son shall take for himself a share and a half, and the 
remainder shall lie equally divided among the brother* and 
the mother. Should the mother be dead, the property is 
divided only into five shares and a half, unless all the brothers, 
with common accord, relinquish on behalf of their unmarried 
sister, with the object of providing her with jewels, that part 
of the inheritance which would have fallen to the mother, who 
is perfectly at liberty, before her death, to dispose of this share 
in favour of her daughters, without the slightest objection being 
raised thereto by the- sons* If she has not done so, the 
brothers atone, independently of the sisters, set apart a reason¬ 
able amount for a decent funeral, and divide equally among 
themselves whatever remains of her property. 

This decision of the Brahmins, while in accordance with the 
general custom of the country, which entitles sons to equal 
shares of the paternal property, and excludes the daughters 
by merely granting them a dowry, departs from it in so far 
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as mothers have no share whatever in the property of their 
husbands, their sons being conjointly bound to provide for their 
maintenance during their lives. 

Should a man. by reason of the barrenness of his first wife, 
marry a second, and the latter have a son, all the father's 
property belongs exclusively to this son ; the first wife, after 
the death of the common husband, can claim nothing from 
the estate: but the son is hound to provide for her maim 
tennnee in a decent manner, and to meet all the expenses 
of her funeral. If the first wife does not choose to con- 
tmue to live with the second, the relatives meet together 
and arrange fur the allotment to her of a sufficient income 
according to her condition in life. 


A certain man, finding that his first wife was barren, married 
a second, then a third ; but it so happened that these two, 
like the first, were barren also, and the man, therefore, died 
Without issue. The deceased had an elder and a younger 
brother, besides several cousins, sons of his paternal uncles, 
None of these, however, had been living with him. They 
had long before divided their family property, and each was 
hs-jng separately. The question arises, Who ought to be 
regarded as the rightful heir of the deceased ? The answer 
given is, that the rightful heir is the younger brother, because 
being the youngest of the family, to him, according to the 
cM^tom ot the country, belongs the right of presiding at 
the obsequies—a right which carries with it the heirship. He 
thereby becomes the head of the family and the master of the 
house. It is he, therefore, who is obliged to provide for the 
maintenance of the three widows left by his brother. Should 
any one of the three choose to return to ller father's house, she 
would be at perfect liberty to do so, and even to take away 
with her all the jewels given to her by her deceased husband 
furthermore* lhc flin % council would determine upon the 
allowance w hich her brother-in-law, as the heir to her husband's 
property, would be bound to nuke to her to enable her to 
subsist, it she elected to remain in her deceased husband's 
hotiac and to have an establishment of her own there, she could 
not be retimed permission; but in that case her brother-in-law 
woold not be under the necessity of assigning her any con- 
siderablc mcome; and she would be obliged, at her own risk 
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to supplement such income with alms. It is well known, 
3 -mu'Ver, that such a mode of living has nothing disgraceful 
about it, since begging is one of the gix privileges of tile 
Hrahmins. Finally, the brother-in-law is bound to bear all 
the expenses of the funerals of the three widows should they 
happen to die before him. 

ir the deceased husband be the youngest of the brothers, 
the elder brother would then become the sole inheritor, and on 
him would devolve all the rights and obligations connected with 
tile heritage. In the absence ol brothers, the nearest relative 
on the fathers side becomes sole heir. 

In co-ses where doubts arise as to the transmission of the 
property, the relatives arc called In to decide the matter 
according to the prevailing custom of the country, or as justice 
ns-u dictate to them. Hut very often the partiality prevailing 
in these family councils turns the scale in favour of the one 
who is able to purchase the support of the others. The 
collusions, intrigues, and acts of injustice practised on such 
occasions are Without number, and tend to throw discredit 
on an institution which owes its origin to truly patriarchal 
principles. 

It may be observed Irnm what has been already said that 
the light ol Inheritance and the duty of presiding at the 
obsequies an inseparable one from the other. When, there- 
iore, a wealthy man dies without direct descendants, a crowd 
of remote relatives appear to dispute with each other the 
honour of conducting the funeral rites. The contest Is occa¬ 
sionally so tumultuous and prolonged that the body of the 
deceased is in a state of complete putrefaction be lore a definite 
settlement of these many pretensions is arrived at. On the 
other hand, on the death of a needy man burdened with debts, 
tile survivors take every possible care to disprove near 

relationship, 

There is another rule regarding succession among the 
11 Indus, which w ill, doubtless, appear to us highly incompatible 
with the true principles of justice. 

A father dies, leaving several male children, who, from 
carelessness or some other cause, do not trouble themselves 
about the legal partition of the paternal inheritance. One of 
them, by his industry and diligence, acquires wealth, while 
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the others, leading a debauched and idle life, become seriCHisly 
involved in debt These, after a lite of dissipation and 
wandering from place- to place, learn at last that their 
brother, by his industry and good conduct, has amassed a 
brilliant fortune* They at once hasten to him and call upon 
him to share with ihetn the property he has acquired by the 
Sweat of his brow, and moreover render him jointly re¬ 
sponsible for the debts resulting from tin -ir disorderly habits'. 
The creditors themselves, too, have the right to recover from 
him by law what is due to them from his brothers* More 
than this, should brothers, who neglect to divide their 
family propertv, die before such partition has been actually 
effected, the same community of property and oi debts holds 
good among their children, and U descends from generation 
to generation so long as the property remains undivided. 
It is by no means rare to sec cousins of the third and fourth 
degree engaged in lawsuits concerning rights of succession 
dating back from time immemorial. Neither is it an uncommon 
thing lo see the richer members oT a family ce^erced by the 
poorer ones to admit the latter to a share of their hard- 
earned fortune, ivhilc these burden them with their poverty 
and their debts. 

In a country where nearly everything is regulated by custom, 
and where the usages are as many and as various as the 
different provinces, these lawsuits in connexion with the 
partition of properties are an endless source of chicanery. 
There is one advantage, however, from a social point of view, 
arising from this singular system, namely, that it gives such 
relatives as arc liable to be affected by the law of partition 
the right to watch over each other's conduct, and to restrain 
the debauchery and extravagance of those whose misconduct 
might involve them all in distress. 

The appointment of a single heir among the male children 

1 In Madras a proposal was recently learning " of one of die members of ?n 
made by a Hindu member el the p undivided' family, those who prefer 
local Uegifiilaiurt to introduce a If ill lo [he claim invariably attempt to prove 
secure for every individual of rnn 1 tin. that the member to wbfOc gains they 
divided ’ Hindu family 1 the pflini of lay ctohn was educated out of the 
tils learning. 1 The Hill, however* hu undivided family property-, and [hat 
[tut yet been fussed. At present, therefore the undivided members have 
when a claim b made to ‘the gains of a tight to slniie huj grins-— Efr. 
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of a family is a thing unknown in India. The brothers divide 
the paternal property equally, to the exclusion of the sisters, who 
have no share whatever in it The father docs not even possess 
the privilege of treating one or Ids sons more generously than 
the rest 1 . The Hindus cannot conceive how a father could 
despoil several oT his children in order to enrich one of them 
in particular; and they are simply astounded when they arc 
told that this custom prevails in many countries of Europe. 
But what makes us still more ridiculous in their eyes is that 
this favoured heir should very often he, not the son who dis¬ 
tinguishes himself above the rest by his filial devotion, his 
virtues, and his tatents, but one who by chance happens to 
he the first-born, and who may perhaps be the most foolish 
and vicious of the whole family, 

1 There ia nothing, however, to- pre- opposed lo his anmlrwl property, to 
vent a fntker from ttfloUltig the whole any OQO of his sons, or dI*pCtbl£ of it 
0 r any portion of Ills if!/ mcp*i*td, a* 3 n a ny nlhe r way ho pleases.—E o. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Ttic Learning cf tti.e Brahmins.— Their Collt£«.— Astronomy.— 
Astrology, — M u gic. 

It is certain that from the earliest times Seaming was culti¬ 
vated by the Hindus* The Brahmins have always been, as 
it were, its depositaries, and have always considered it as 
belonging exclusively to themselves. They saw well enough 
what a moral ascendency knowledge would give them over 
the other castes, and they therefore made a mystery of it 
by taking all possible precautions to prevent other classes 
from obtaining access to it. 

The question arises, Have they themselves systematically 
cultivated learning? Have they made any appreciable pro¬ 
gress in its pursuit? This we must answer in the negative, 
if at least we arc to compare what has come down to us from 
their ancient authors with the present conditions of instruction 
and learning amongst them. 1 do not believe that the Brah¬ 
mins of modem times are, in any degree, more learned than 
their ancestors of the times of Lycurgus and Pythagoras. 
During this long space of time many barbarous races have 
emerged from the darkness of ignorancc r have attained the 
summit of civilization, and have extended their intellectual 
researches almost to the utmost limits of human intelligence ; 
yet all this time the Hindus have been perfectly stationary. 
We do not find amongst them any trace of mental or moral im¬ 
provement, any sign of advance in the arts and sciences. Every 
impartial observer must, indeed, admit that they are now very 
far behind the peoples who inscribed their names long after 
them un the roll of civilized nations. 

1 he learning which won lor them so much respect and 
reverence from, their fdlow-cou ntrymen, and which rendered 
them so famous in the eyes of foreign nations, among whom 
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ignorance and superstition then prevailed* was connected with 
astronomy, astrology, and magic* Several authors have given 
details of their astronomical system, and it is fully explained 
in the Asiatic Restarthi is. Moreover, Father Pons, a former 
Jesuit missionary in the Carnatic, had* long before this, 
discussed it in a highly interesting treatise published in thc 
M/mot'rns de f AcadtimU (Us Science. s, and likewise we find it 
discussed in the Iltsioirc Gt'nc'n iU dc Tons Us PntpUs by the 
Abbe 1 Lambert, It is from these sources that the famous 
astronomer Hat Ely derived almost al! that he has written on 
Hindu Astronomy. 

Tlic accuracy of the investigations of the learned Jesuit 
missionary in this direction has been since confirmed ; but in 
the same work he speaks of the schools and of what he calls 
the ‘academies' or India. It seems to me that he is rather too 
favourably impressed with these latter institutions, and is far too 
profuse in his eulogies on the methods of teaching and the 
course of studies in vogue in the so-called academies. 

As a matter of fact, no comparison whatever can be drawn 
between schools in India and those in Europe. The system 
pursued in the former of causing everything to be learnt by 
rote is, in my opinion, essentially wrong, and tends to prolong 
indefinitely the course of study. Moreover, there is no regular 
plan of instruction, and there is no public Institution which Is, 
properly speaking, devoted to the diffusion of knowledge. It 
is true that in certain large towns, or in the precincts of some 
of the more important temples, Brahmins who are really 
learned, or who pretend to be so, impart the knowledge which 
they possess—some gratuitously and others for payment; still, 
for all this, instruction is carried on without any definite system 
or any attempt at discipline—elements absolutely necessary to 
give to these studies a character of permanence and uniformity. 
Let a youth learn who lias a mind to do so, and as long as he 
chooses: this stems to be their guiding principle. There 
is nothing in these institutions which is calculated to stimulate 
the teachers or to encourage the pupils. There are no public 
examinations to undergo, no degrees to aspire to* no prizes 
to be won ; In fine, no special privilege or advantage of any 
importance is held out to students who distinguish themselves 
by their attainments* It is true that those who have a reputation 
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for learning arc esteemed by the public, but empty reputation 
without any substantial benefit is not a motive sufficiently 
powerful to stimulate a Brahmin. It would be well enough 
if learned Hindus were frequently encouraged by the liberality 
of their princes, but the latter are too deeply immersed in 
the enjoyment of material pleasures to be able to appreciate 
the real value of learning and to take the trouble to patronize 
it Accordingly one seldom Come* across educated Brahmins 
who owe their knowledge to one of these public schools. They 
are, in fact, entirely beholden for it to the exertions of their 
parents and to private tuition. Thus it is that learning is almost 
always transmitted from family [q family, from generation to 
generation, and becomes, so to say, hereditary. 

So much, then, for the course of study, the universities, and 
the litterateurs of India. 

The Hindu system of astronomy being, as 1 have said before, 
sufficiently well known, I shall refrain Irom repeating here what 
cithers have said on the subject. But I shall dwell at some 
length on the other two branches of their scientific knowledge, 
namely, astrology and magic. 


Astrology. 


Astrology, together w ith the silly notions which originate from 
it. has at all times exercised a great influence over the nations 
of the world, civilized as well as uncivilized. In Europe the 
appearance of a comet or a total eclipse formerly spread the 
greatest terror in the minds oj the multitude, who looked upon 
these celestial phenomena as the forerunners of some public 
calamity ■ and even at the present day these chimerical fears 
still exercise some influence over the imagination of the ignorant 
and superstitious. 

The influence or the stars, scrutinized with the eyes of 
reason, need not be looked upon altogether as an idle imagining; 
and there is doubtless a happy medium to be observed between 
the widely divergent opinions of authors concerning the action, 


1 Education on Europriut tinim ft 
i-iwyl' widely extended, of |>al 

ihr difliUsan of Hindu knowledge mid 
the study of Sanskrit, ju principal 
medium, is still pretty much iu the 


Ahh* describe* iL It is only ju.u to 
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more or less direct, more or less Iiniitt;d r exercised by the stars 
over the vegetable and animal kingdoms of this earth of ours, 
lie this as it may, however, no other nation appears to have 
earned its astrological notions to such extremes of folly as 
the Hindus. With their wonted exaggeration in all things, 
it is only natural that they should entertain wild ideas about 
a science which opens so vast a sphere to the imagination, 
AH the rubbish they have written on this subject would certainly 
be tod tedious to read* I will, therefore, content myself with 
referring briefly to a lew of the important principles on which 
their so-called science of astrology rests. 

Each planet in turn is supposed to exercise its influence 
during the space of a year. The ruling planet is attended by 
another, which plays the part of a minister. The latter assumes 
in the following year the supreme functions of the former; and 
so cm year after year* 

Some of these planets are beneficent, others the reverse. 
The Moon, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus are of the former 
order* Under their sway everything thrives i men live happily 
and are blessed with abundance; the fertile fields yield rich 
harvests, and the fruitful trees bear abundantly. The Sun, 
Mars, and Saturn, on llie other hand, have a tendency to cause 
evil to animate as well as to inanimate nature. Their reign Is, 
therefore, almost always disastrous. Men are oppressed with 
sickness; they attain success in nothing ; they experience only 
troubles and disappointments: moreover, the rains hold off, the 
soil becomes unfruitful, famine and misery everywhere prevail. 
When, however, an unpropitious planet has for its attendant 
minister a planet of an opposite character, and vice versa, the 
good one counteracts and counterbalances, at least to a certain 
degree, the evil influence of the other. Thus one can expect 
to enjoy unalloyed happiness only during those years when 
two benign planets hold their sway at one and the same time. 
Similarly, one must dread continual misfortunes when both 
planets have an evil inclination to harass unfortunate man¬ 
kind. 

There are four principal clouds which yield rain, and each in 
its turn discharges this duty Tor the space of one year. Their 
names are Samv6rta> Avarta, Pushkaia, Dtvna. The first and 
the last arc favourably disposed towards mankind, and yield 
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copious showers. Avarta and Pushkala, on the other hand, 
produce nothing but storms and hurricanes, and arc sparing of 
the rain which refreshes and fertilizes the soil. 

The frequency of rain depends also to a great extent on the 
good or bad will of seven elephants. Each of these is known by 
its own name, and each in turn is charged with the annual duty of 
carrying water to the clouds. Four of them display great activity 
in the discharge of their duty, and supply the clouds with an 
ample provision of rain. But the other three acquit themselves 
very carelessly of their duty during their terms of service ; con¬ 
sequently the ground remains parched up, and scarcity prevails. 

Seven snakes, each also bearing a particular name, exercise 
in turn for the space of one year supreme authority over all 
species of snakes. 

The snake A nan/a, the first one, is the most powerful of all, 
and supports the earth on its head. The year of its reign is 
considered unhappy, inasmuch as snakes arc then extremely 
venomous, and their bite invariably proves fatal. 

The reign of the snake Karkataka is equally unhappy. 

The remaining five are by no means equally mischievous. It 
is seldom that persons are bitten by snakes while these are in 
power; and should a person be bitten, the bite does not prove 
fatal. The snake Maha-I J a<b/ia particularly is the friend of 
men; it not only prevents other snakes from harming them, 
but also comes to their aid by sending the physician Dhatunan- 
tari to cure such as may have been accidentally bitten. 

By the combination of the twelve signs of the Zodiac with the 
planets and with the star which is in the ascendant on each day 
of the moon, Hindu astrologers believe themselves capable of 
telling the secrets as well as the future events of life. 

The Sun remains thirty days in each of the signs of the Zodiac ; 
the Moon, two days and a quarter; Mars and Mercury', a month 
and a half; Jupiter, one year; Venus, two years and a half; 
Saturn, one year and a half. 

Each sign of the Zodiac has, besides, two stars and a quarter, 
which are assigned to it from among the twenty-seven constella¬ 
tions or stars of the lunar month. 

By comparing all these phenomena, and by joining, in regular 
order, certain words with the different signs of the Zodiac, they 
arc enabled to know the past, the present, and the future, and to 
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recover things that have been lost or stolen. The coincidence 
of these words is, for this purpose, combined with the sign of 
the Zodiac, the planet, the star, and the time of the day or night 
at which the astrologer is consulted. 

B\ the same means it is possible to find out, not only the 
place wherein a stolen object is secreted, but also the sex and 
the caste of the thief. They are also able to ascertain whether 
or not the stolen or lost article will be recovered, according 
as ^ 1e s '8 n » planet, and the star which correspond to the 
time at which the consultation takes place are favourable or 
the reverse. 

They discover in the same way whether a person who has 
been long absent is dead or alive; whether he is sick or in 
good health ; whether he is at liberty or in prison ; whether he 
will return or not 

But one of the most important combinations calculated is 
that relating to birth. In fact, according to the Hindus, the 
future lot of men is supposed to depend on the sign of the 
Zodiac and the star under which they are bom. This is what 
they call lagttam. It is supposed that each of the twelve signs 
prevails over daily occurrences during a fixed interval of time, 
ihus, for instance, the sign Aries (the Ram) prevails for two 
hours; Taurus (the Bull) for two hours and a quarter ; Gemini 
(the Twins) for two hours and a half; and so on/ Again, 
the sign which corresponds to the moment of birth is termed 
Janma-lagnam ; and by combining it with the planet and the 
star of the day, they ascertain beyond a doubt whether the child 
is born to be happy or unhappy. 

Of the seven days of the week, three are held to be unlucky, 
namely, Sunday, Tuesday, and Saturday. On these days no 
important business ought to be undertaken, no journey begun. 

Of the twenty-seven stars of each lunar month, seven are 
reputed to be more or less unlucky; and everything undertaken 

on the days on which these appear is attended with disastrous 
results. 

I he rest of the science is based on similar considerations. 

Magic. 

Magic, that art which gives shrewd people such influence 
over fools, seems to have found a favourite abode in the 
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Peninsula of India. Certainly, in this respect, India has no 
reason to be envious of the ancient Thessaly or of the city of 
Colchis, famous for the enchantments of Circe and Medea. True, 
I am not aware that Hindu sorcerers have retained the power of 
causing the moon, whether willing or not, to come down from 
the height of the firmament; but short of this, there is nothing 
which Hindu magicians are incapable of doing. Thus there is 
not a single Hindu who does not, during the whole course of 
his life, dream about sorcery and witchcraft Nothing in this 
country happens by chance or from natural causes. Obstacles 
of every kind, disappointments, unlucky incidents, diseases, pre¬ 
mature deaths, barrenness of women, miscarriages, diseases 
among cattle; in line, all the scourges to which human 
beings arc exposed are attributed to the occult and diabolical 
machinations of some wicked enchanter hired by an enemy. 
Should a Hindu, at the time he is visited by any calamity, 
happen to be at variance with any one of his neighbours, the 
latter is immediately suspected and accused of haring had 
recourse to magic to harm him. The accused, of course, never 
puts up patiently with an imputation so invidious. Anger is 
engendered, and the flame of discord grows hotter and hotter, 
until some serious consequences result from this new develop¬ 
ment. 

If the immense progress in enlightenment made by the most 
civilized nations of Europe has not yet been able to completely 
eradicate these absurd prejudices, if the rural parts of Europe 
are still full of people who believe in sorcerers and in their 
magical charms, and if in the public places of our towns one 
still sees crowds of impostors in wretched garb professing to 
furnish those around them with the favours of fortune, is it to 
be wondered at that in a country like India, plunged as it is in 
the darkness of gross ignorance and superstition, the belief 
in magic is carried to the very List point ? Thus it is that at 
every step one meets with batches of these soothsayers and 
sorcerers distributing good luck to all comers, and for a con¬ 
sideration unfolding to the view of the rich and of the poor the 
secrets of their destinies. 

But these sorcerers of the lowest rank, whose whole stock-in- 
trade consists of a large fund of impudence, are not held in much 
dread. Others there arc whose diabolical art knows no bounds. 
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who in - tetd thir most profound secrets of mngic 

1 o inspire love or hatred ; to introduce a devil into the body of 
any one, or to expel it; to cause the sudden death of an cncniv, 
or to bring on him an incurable disease ; to produce contagious 
diseases among cattle, or to preserve them against such con 
tag]on ; to lay bare the closest secrets ; to restore stolen or lost 
articles, «c + r all these are mere bagatelles to such men. The 
very sight of a perron who is reputed to be gifted with such 
enormous power inspires terror. 

These professors of magic are often consulted by persons 
who wish to avenge themselves on some enemy bv means of 
Witchcraft Their help ts also sought by sick folk who are 
persuaded that their disease has been caused by the casting of 
f°me magical spell upon them, and who wash to recover their 
health by throwing a counter-spell upon those who caused the 
disease by such means. 

Hie Hindus have several books which treat rxprofe$$o of all 
these follies of the magic art. The principal and most ancient 
•>i them is the fourth Veda, called the Atkarva- Veda \ The 
Brahmins would have it believed that this book has been lost; 
but it is known that it still exists, and that they keep it in com 
ceaJment with even greater care than they do" the other three, 
n tact, the magicians being everywhere dreaded and hated, the 
Brahmins have good reason to conceal everything that may lead 
to the suspicion of their being initialed In the secret dealings 
of these impostors. It is. however, certain that magic occupies 
one of the first places in the list of sciences of which these great 
men profess to be the sole inheritors* There can be no doubt 


1 Atkarm-Vfiiii is a follttlfcin of 
formulae to Avert the consequences of 
mi.'jlBkci lit- mishaps in sarrilniNis, 
Athnmin, Bnlmiu's eldest son, 
identified with An^inisj., is liir author 
^ifihis Veda, which belongs In n Later 
than the other three Vedas, 
ttn* Veda is n collection of original 
hymn* noxrd up with Incan tationa 
tt I la-; no direct relation to mere riiuats 
or sacrifices. Tim mutation of llj.lt 
Vi- da is egjr idcred in confer longevity. 
So cure Jl-. cases, to oh Lain success m 
love or KAEning, la effect the rain of 


* Jt should he fcmurlterf that if tie 

Hebrew* and! the various other 

peoples, whom Holy Writ represents 
as beinj: addicted lo ihesc abominable 
^upertti? i u n s did not arEually borrow 
them from the Hindus, they must Mh 

al least have copied the system from 
(he same source*.. We arc aware of 
She cstensive rtrptllitjsm enjoyed by 
magicians and siH»thsayers nmutt^ the 
children of Israel, who Were strictly 
warned by God* through Moors, against 


enemies, and ift secure the rcrilcr'i 
own prosperityK d, 
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that their ancestors cultivated the an from time immemorial ; 
and it Is not likely that the successors would have neglected 
so good an example and allowed the practice to fall into disuse. 
Many Brahmins, moreover, in spite of tin. restrictions imposed 
upon them, are known to have made a special study of this 
mysterious book. Besides, do not their religious sacrifices and 
their mantra ms bear a great resemblance to magical formulae 
arid conjurings? Furthermore, do not the marvellous effects 
w hich they are supposed lo produce, anti the power ascribed to 
them of counteracting the will even of the gods themselves, 
place the m on a par with the chimerical attributes which the 
vulgar mind ascribes to enchantments ? 

I happen to have come across a Hindu book treating of the 
subject in hand, which perhaps few Europeans have yet heard 
ni. It is called the Agrusttada PariksltnL The passages which 
I will here extract from it will never make anybody a sorcerer, 
hut it shrikes me that they may not be wholly uninteresting to 
those who like to meditate on the aberrations and follies of the 
human mind, 

1 he author begins by investigating the extent of a magician f s 
power. Such power is enormous A magician ts the dispenser 
oi both good and evil ; hut is more frequently inclined by 
natural malevolence to do evil rather than good. Nothing is 
easier for him than to afflict anybody with sicknesses* such 
as lever, dropsy, epilepsy, stricture, palsy, madness; nnr) p in 
tine, diseases of all species, llut all this is a mere trifle 
compared with what his art can otherwise do! it is capable 
oi completely destroying an army besieging a city, and also of 
causing the sudden death or the commander of a besieged fortress 
and of all its inhabitants, and so forth. 

The M ahomedans in India, being quite as superstitious as 
the natives of the country, are no less infatuated with the power 
of magic. It is a well’ known fact that the last Mussulman 
prince who reigned in Mysore, the fanatical and superstitious 
I ippu Sultan, during his last war, in which he lost his kingdom 
and his life, engaged the services of the most celebrated 
magicians ol his own country and of neighbouring provinces, 

iruli'iLiliiiig such men fLevElicus list. tou weak cticwgh to llnvc recourse- 
3 r i **■ Saul, wh& Intel iftinly lo the cndunUncim pf the witch of 

tried to uterminate or citpej them, Dtdor.— Ddiuis. 
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in order that they might employ alt the resources of their art 
in destroying by some efficacious operation the Bnglish army 
^vfitdh was then advancing to besiege hi* capital, and which he 
b-miuf himself utterly incapable of repelling by force of amis. 
In this difficult and critical position the magicians very humbly 
acknowledged their power Icssncss ; and to save the reputation 
of their cralt they were obliged to maintain that their magical 
operations, so potent when directed against every other enemy, 
were utterly ineffectual against Europeans \ 

Bui if magic teaches the means of doing evil, it also affords 
the means of counteracting its pernicious effects. There h no 
magician so skilful but that others can be found more skilful 
than he, to destroy the evil effects of his enchantments and 
cause them to recoil with all their force upon himself or upon 
hLs clients. Apart from the direct influence exercised by them- 
selves, the magicians also posses* an ample collection of amulets 
and talismans, which are looked upon as efficacious against 
all sorcery and spells, and which are largely distributed, not 
without payment of course, amongst those who consult them, 
for instance, there are certain glass beads made magical 
by tnantmtm, different kinds of roots, and thin plates of copper 
engraved with unknown characters, strange words and uncouth 
figures. These amulets are always worn by Hindus, who, when 
protected by such talismans, believe themselves quite safe from 
alJ kinds of evik 

Secret remedies for inspiring illicit passion, for rekindling 
the llame of extinct love, nnd for reviving impaired virility, also 
lall within the province of these professors of magic, and form 
by no means the least lucrative part of their trade, i t is to such 
men (hat n wife always applies when she wishes to reclaim 
her faithless husband or to prevent him from becoming so. 
Debouched gallants and lewd women also seek the help 
of love philtres to seduce or captivate the object of their 
passion. 

1 was not a little surprised to find in the book which 1 am 
now describing mention made of iambi. But these demons 
of India arc much more mischievous than those of whom 

It ta fenenilly Erelicrtdi iiy like menls— an Jn^cnuom aiiitiiisiun of 

Hindus that -such sorcerers and cua^ J&tt* nmjmn l _ Fr> 

giriang are jwwrrlrss apaifial Govern- 
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the Jesuit Dclrio speaks in his Dtsqttisit ioncs Magicat. By 
the violence and persistence of their embraces they so tire 
out the women whom they visit at night under the form of 
a dog, a tiger, or some other animal, that the unfortunate 
creatures die of sheer lassitude and exhaustion. 

Our author speaks at great length of the means best suited 
to enchant weapons. The effects which weapons so treated 
have the virtue of producing arc in no way inferior to 
those caused by the famous Durandal (Orlando’s enchanted 
sword) and by the spear of Argail, which in ancient times 
routed so many miscreants. The Hindu gods and giants in 
their wars against each other used no other weapons but 
these. Is there anything, for instance, that can be compared 
with the Arrow oj Brahma or the Arrow of the Strpnit 
Capella? The former is never shot without causing the 
destruction of a whole army; and the latter, launched in 
the midst of enemies, has the effect of causing them to drop 
down in a state of lethargy—an effect which, as one may well 
suppose, made singularly short work of those who were 
subjected to it. 

There is not a secret of magic which this book does not 
teach us. It puts us in possession of the means of acquiring 
wealth and honour; of rendering barren women fruitful; of 
discovering, by merely rubbing the hands and eyes with sime 
enchanted mixtures, treasures buried in the ground or hidden 
elsewhere; of acquiring invulnerability and the most formidable 
powers in war by means of bones carried on the person. 
Strange to say, the only thing which it does not reveal is the 
means of rendering oneself immortal. 

It is not by entering into compact with the devil, as our 
magicians were erstwhile supposed to have done, that the 
magicians of India obtained the power of performing so many 
prodigies. These latter, indeed, arc not the kind of people 
to run the risk of having their necks twisted in evil company 
of this sort. It is quite sufficient for a Hindu to become an 
expert in the black art if he receives a few private lessons 
Iron, the gun,, or master, of the adepts. It is this guru who 
guides him in the right way, who confers his powers upon him 
and to whom he owes obedience. Should a god, a demon, or 
a spirit be so stubborn as to disregard the orders of the newly 
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initiated disciple, the latter lias simply to repeat his injunction 
in the name and from the feet of his guru. 

Brahma* Vishnu, and Siva themselves are subject to the 
commands of the magicians. There are, however, certain 
divinities who are invoked by preference. Among these the 
planets occupy the first place. The term graha, by which 
they are designated, signifies the act of seizing, that is, of laying 
hold of those whom they are enjoined by magical enchant’ 
merits to torment. The next in order are the hhoofhanis, or the 
dements, each of w hich contains a destructive principle. Then 
come the- prettts or spirits of dead bodies, the fiisaxhas or 
pisasus a term by which the Native Christians designate the 
devil ; the female deities called sokti ; KaU t the goddess of 
destruction ; ami Afar ana Devt\ the goddess of death. 

In order to call all these spirits into action, the magician 
has recourse to various mysterious ceremonies, manframs and 
sacrifices. The Sacrifices are the same as those already 
described, with a few trifling differences. For instance, the 
magician must be stark naked while he offers tip these sacrifices 
tu Lakshmi, the wifi of Vishnu ; while, on the other hand, he 
must be decorqusly clad when such sacrifices are offered to 
Hama. 

The ilowers offered to the god invoked must he red ; and, 
when the object is to produce the death of any person, the 
boiled rice offered up must Lie stained with blood, for which 
purpose a human victim, a young girl for choice, is sometimes 
slain 

We have already spoken of the grand virtue of tuautrants ; 
but it is especially in connexion with magic that they are most 
effective. Manframs have such an influence over the gods, 
even of the very first rank, that they arc quite unable to 
resist doing, either in the heavens, or in the air, or on earth, 
all that the magician requires of them. 

Among the said mantmms there are some, called the funda¬ 
mentals, whose effects arc decisive and irresistible. They arc 
composed of various strange monosyllables, harsh of sound and 
difficult to pronounce ; such as h*kotn, h’rhum> sh’hrutri t sho'rhttn, 
ramavaf namalu j. This last word signifies * respectful greeting.' 


Sueli a tiling is unheard a! nowadays, —Li? 
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Tht magician sometimes repeats these niautmms in a humble 
and supplicatory manner, loading with praises the tjud whom he 
invokes ; but he quickly resumes his imperious tone, ami ex¬ 
claims as though in a vehement rage, ‘Grasp it! Grasp ill" or 
‘ Begone! Begone 1 If thou art willing to do what 1 ask of thee, 
well and good ; if not, 1 command thee to do it in the name of 
such and such a god, in the name of the feet of my %uru l J 
Whereupon die god cannot do otherwise than comply with the 
magician's demands without a murmur 1 

1’ n>m the haughty and indecorous manner in which the Hindu 
magicians treat their good-natured deities, it may be judged 
that they are not the men to allow themselves to be frightened 
as easily as were the poor witches of Horace, Canidia and 
Sagana, who, it will be remembered, were put to terrified flight 
by a commonplace sound, resembling the bursting of an inflated 
bladder, made by the God of the Gardens, who had been troubled 
by the enchantments which they came to perform every’ night in 
the place entrusted to Ins keeping. 

It is impossible to enumerate the various drugs, ingredients, 
and utensils that go to make up the stock-in-trade of an Indian 
magician. There are certain incantations, in the performance 
of which it is necessary' to use the bones of sixty-four different 
annuals neither more nor less- and amongst them may be 
mentioned those of a man bom on a Sunday which happens 
to be new-moon day, of a woman bom on a Friday the fect- 
bones of a Pariah, of a cobbler, of a Mahomednn, and of 
rt European, It all these bones are mixed together, enchanted 
by t/tatt trams, consecrated by sacrifices, and then buried in 
■y- house, or St the threshold of an enemy on * that 

the stars show to be propitious, they will infallibly cause the 
enemy's death. 


In the same way, should the magician, in the silence of the 
night, bury these bones at the four cardinal points of a hostile 
camp, and then, retiring to some distance, repeat seven ti mes the 
ntautiam of defeat, the result will be that within seven da vs the 

whole encamped army will cither disperse ofilselfor perish to 
the last man. r 

Thirty-two weapons, consecrated by the sacrifice of a human 

rhZdr*H ?e Ca,i SUCti dl5 " Uy ““ n e a besie Bing army that 
a hundred of thetr opponents will appear to it as a thousand. 
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Sometimes si quantity of mud collected from sixty-four filthy 
pi acts b kneaded together with hair, parings of nails, bits of 
leather, kc., and is then moulded into small figures, on the 
breasts of which the name of one’s enemy is written* Certain 
words and mantrams are then repeated over these figures, 
which are also con see rated by sacrifices. Xo sooner is this 
done than the grahas or planets take possession of the person 
against whom such Incantations are directed, and afflict him 
with a thousand Ells. 

These figures are sometimes pierced through and through 
with an awl, or are mutilated in various ways with the intention 
ol killing or mutilating in the same manner tile person who is 
the object of vengeance 

Sixty Tour roots of different kinds of noxious plants are known 
among the: magicians, and, when duly prepared with mantrams 
and sacrifices, become powerful weapons lor covertly dealing 
fatal blows to obnoxious persons* 

It must here be remarked that the profession of a magician is 


1 At all times and in till plates the 
SflJH.’C ndicnJuus nod barbarous means 
have sufficed to excite the imagina¬ 
tion of tiie vulgar, the ignorant, uud 
the -VU; dfttltioua. They were, arc, 
and wil1 l.e the Mime tbrcogbont the 
world. I’tiUh Medea, in Ovi■!:— 

■ Per njuiutuit emu, passis discineta 
capilln, 

CvrUKjus de lepidis colli^H o^ta 
ragis; 

Dfvyvct absentes, *iiti u lacraqu c 
ceres Fingit, 

Et miicruai tenues in ieeururgel 
uni,' 

Tlir two witches of Horace who 
have just been mentioned nho had, 
among tti tzif other ina.pi ml apparatus, 
t fif.'Lir l , one of wool and the other 
of vrax ; 

■ ■ ... * . , . Muiof 

Lanea, quae pdciiis cttnijwf secret 
inferjomn; 

Cerca voppliciter sLitmL, scrvilibus, 
ntque 

Inm periLura r nitrdii.* 


The fanatical Leaguers rtf France in 
Lilt micenilt Century carried their 
au^raliliuus practices to such ex¬ 
treme-, that 11 ley caused wax figures 
it> he made representing 11 miry 111 
a in I the King of Navarre* They 
pierced the litBcrcnt piirta of" these 
lifiurcs willl thorns for the ipice of 
fin tv days, and on the fortieth day 
they struck them about tin: cr^iori of 
the heart, belie virtu that they would 
thereby cau-ie the death of the princes, 
whom the image* represented. In 
the year 1*51 a pretended sorcerer 
named Troi6-i>:kfiUB t who was esc* 
cuttJ u:i the Place dc Creve, de. 
dared during hi* rSalrtinn tki n (hut 
there existed in France three hun¬ 
dred thwiMnd persons praefiiUitg the 
i-rnne profession as himself. Possibly 
he exaggerated, but at ah events, if 
historian* eliminated from their re¬ 
in rdi all the follies of unit, (bey 
Would certainly not have much left [0 
relate*—Depots, 
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not altogether free from danger. If the Hindus themselves are 

revengeful, their gods are also passably so. Again, die gods do 
not obey without some feeling of anger the orders given to 
™ b ;‘ 7’"^' a " d 'hey sometimes punish in 

eomn , and ^™‘ al mann ^ >h« person who ventures to 

7“",™:. ,ohim "hoeommits the smallest error. 

^ ‘ hC innuracrabl ' ceremonies 
that are obhgatory under such cireumsunces I He is imme- 

diately crushed with the full weight of the mischief which he 
was preparing for others. 

whit" 17/7 magician , is in consta "‘ danger from rival, 
7!' ,a ™ c * h * a “ trade * especially when his rivals are as 
k ,ful 38 h,ra8cIf » or maybe more so. For these may succeed in 

oruITd h 7 ha ™ S ’ a " d in u P° n his" own hid 

or upon he heads of his clients, the whole weight of his evil 

machinations. Accordingly there exists, i„ appearance or in 
who nre,en7r er ^ e 7'““' hatrcd amoD ** this crowd of men 
dm,! seen 

side of inH antagonists, placing themselves at either 

force seems to drive them'ta^T- ' n '-.s ,b lc a "d irresistible 

ssiek* s but ’ as r hr ■ 

he is proclaimelhe 1 ^ SpC “- boU " d «» d 

4rSSS5t’jr r ° f ,h ' f mbatanla « thrown violently 
lie then K25 an,agoJ - 

««.. a 
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confusion. A sickness of several days’ duration is supposed to 
be the immediate result of his strenuous yet futile efforts. 

It will, doubtless, be easily guessed that these pitiable fool¬ 
eries are the outcome of a premeditated understanding between 
the shameless charlatans who practise them. But the multitude 
who pay for being treated to a spectacle of this kind, and who 
look upon the actors with fear and admiration, arc fully 
persuaded that all their contortions are due to supernatural 
causes. It must, however, be admitted that these men go 
through their parts with really admirable skill and precision. 
On many an occasion they have been seen to perform sleight-of- 
hand tricks with such rare skill as to astonish persons of a much 
less credulous turn of mind than the Hindus 1 . 


' The magic art ia still firmly be¬ 
lieved in throughout India. However, 
the rules whereby magical powers can 
be acquired arc so rigorous and diffi¬ 
cult, and the consequences of any 
violation or infringement of them sup¬ 
posed to be so dangerous to the man 


who attempts to practise them, that 
only a very few ever become adepts. 
In all parts of the country men are to 
be seen who arc said to have become 
mad on account of some violation of 
the prescribed ceremonies for Uic 
acquisition of the black art.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

The Poetry of the Hindus. 

F rom the very earliest times poetry has been very much in 
vogue with the Hindus, and it is still held in high regard by 
them. One is even inclined to believe that at first they had no 
other written language. Not one of their original ancient books 
is written in prose, or in the vulgar tongue—not even the books 
on medicine, which are said to be very numerous in the Sanskrit 
language. 

YVe may naturally infer that the practice of writing in a style 
and idiom beyond the comprehension of the vulgar was mainly 
due to the artful precaution of the Brahmins, who found in it 
a sure means of excluding all other castes from participating in 
a knowledge of which they wished to retain a monopoly. 

It is quite certain that all the Hindu books in prose are of 
modern origin. It is in verse that the eighteen Puranas, and 
other similar works, have been translated from the Sanskrit 7 

into Tamil, Ielugu, and Ginarcse, and, I think, into all the 
other vernaculars of India. 

Tamil poetry seems to have been chiefly cultivated by the 
Sudras; and even Pariahs have been the authors of various 
poems in that language. The Tamil poets, however, while * 

imitating the form and style of Sanskrit poetry, have added so 
many rules of their own that it is difficult to excel in the writing 
ofit . 8 

Telugu and Canaresc poetry is chiefly the work of Brahmins. v 

Having acquired some knowledge of the most important rules 
of Hindu prosody, which, I think, are the same in all the ver- 1 

naculars of the country, Sanskrit not excepted, I will try to 
describe them briefly here. The subject seems to me likely to 
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interest philologists. I will, therefore, describe: (i) the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of poetry; (2) the long and short quantities; (3 > 
the different feet; (4) the different metres; (5) the method of 
rhyme ; (6) the composition of verses ; (7) the style of their 
poetry generally. 

Tiie Different Kinds of Poetry. 

There arc five kinds of poetry, namely, padam, padyam, 
dtvipada, dandaka, yaksJiakaram. Some add to these another 
kind under the name of padia, but as this is, properly speaking, 
poetical prose, it is not generally considered as belonging to 
the province of poetry. 

The padam includes not only the odes in honour of gods, 
princes, and other great personages, but also obscene and 
amorous ditties, sprightly dialogues between gods and god¬ 
desses, and other similar compositions, some of which are called 
sringaram (ornament), because they describe the beauty of 
women and their different methods of adornment. 

The erotic songs are also called sitiin bam (pleasures of the 
will). Of this sort there is an infinite variety. They are sung, 
for the most part, by religious mendicants when they go from 
house to house asking for alms. The more coarse and indecent 
they arc, the better they suit the tastes of the hearers, whose 
generosity is manifested in proportion to the enjoyment derived 
from them. 

The hymns in honour of the gods are called kirthanam 
(praise), a term which these compositions well deserve on 
account of the high-flown eulogies with which they arc 
replete. 

The word padam corresponds likewise to our strophe, stanza, 
or couplet. 

Padyam includes the great poems composed in honour of 
gods and heroes. They arc divided into stanzas. There are at 
least thirty different forms of these stanzas, which may be intro¬ 
duced and interspersed in the course of the same poem. The 
padyams are also used in compositions dealing with moral and 
satirical subjects. The Tclugu poet Vemana and the Tamil 
**poct Tiruvalluvar excelled in these two kinds of composition, 
of which 1 shall speak again at the end of the present chapter. 
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The species of poetry called dtvipada (two feet) is not subject 
to very strict rules. It might be described as free improvisation, 
and is used in the recital of short stories and adventures. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details about the other kinds 
of poetry; it is easy to conjecture what they are like from what 
has been already said. 

Long and Short Quantities. 

Hindu verses, like those in Greek and Latin, are formed of 
feet, composed of letters long or short in quantity. From 
these long and short feet are formed hemistichs, or lines which, 
combined in their turn, form stanzas. 

1 have remarked that the feet are composed of letters, because 
in the Indian languages there are no such things as syllables. 
Every consonant carries its own vowel, which is incorporated 
with it. In several languages of India combinations such as bra , 
pla, &c., which we call syllables, are also written as one single 
letter. 

The short letters are called Inghu-aksJianwi, and the long 
ones guru-aksharam, in allusion, no doubt, to the slow and 
solemn gait of a Hindu guru. Even in ordinary writing they 
seldom fail to make a distinction between the long and short 
letters with their particular marks. This is scrupulously observed 
in pronunciation ; and in verse it is quite indispensable. 

In Hindu as well as in Greek and Latin poetry, a long letter 
is equivalent to two short, and two long to four short. Thus 
the word mSta, composed of two long letters, is equivalent to 
the word iruvadu, composed of four short ones. But there are 
letters which, though short in prose writing and in ordinary' 
conversation, become long in verse by their position; thus the 
initial a in the word aksharam, though short generally, becomes 
long in versification, being placed before two consonants, k and 
sha. In the same manner the letter ka, though usually short, 
is long in such words as kanuan , kartiant, Jtc, on account of the 
two consonants which follow it. 

As I wished to know whether this rule admitted of that 
poetical licence of which we find some examples in the writings 
of the best Latin poets-that is, whether a final short letter 
could become long by position when the word which follows it 
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begins with two consonants—I questioned a Brahmin whom 
1 had asked to explain to me the structure of Hindu versifi¬ 
cation. He had already seemed somewhat surprised at the 
facility with which I understood his explanations, and I noticed 
that his professorial tone and arrogant self-conceit w'erc gradu¬ 
ally diminishing. But when I asked this question he stood dumb¬ 
founded, and for a while stared me in the face without uttering 
a word. At length he answered: * I wonder how such a thought 
could have occurred to you, knowing as you do so little as yet 
even of the rudimentary elements of our poetry.’ I told him 
that the different kinds of poetry which were studied in my own 
country bore many resemblances to the poetry of India, and 
that the knowledge I had previously derived from the former 
had led me to ask this particular question. But his astonish¬ 
ment, instead of decreasing, grew still greater. He found it 
very difficult to understand how such sublime things could ever 
have entered the minds of foreigners, and how* poets could be 
found elsewhere than in India. This absurd prejudice on his 
part easily impressed him with the idea that I was a person of 
wonderful mental penetration. One advantage which resulted 
Irom our conversation was that in future his conduct towards 
me became much more respectful. 

As in Latin, the last letter or vow’cl of a Hindu verse may be 
of any quantity at pleasure; but in such cases the distinction 
must always be marked in accentuation. 

In an idolatrous country everything necessarily tends towards 
superstition. I he poets of India, therefore, hold some letters 
to be of good and others of ill omen. The ambrosial letters 
(amri/am) come under the head of the former, w'hilc the 
poisonous letters (visJiam) belong to the latter class. This 
distinction, however, is not observed in the poems in praise of 
the gods, who arc supposed to be beyond such influences. But 
in verses which concern simple mortals the case is very different. 
Particular care must be taken never to begin any verse addressed 
to them with a visham or unlucky letter. In the Telugu and 
Canarese languages, the letters kt, ki, pe, pi, If, ti, &c., are of 
this number, because these letters when written have the point 
turned downwards. On the other hand, the letters ko, po, to, &c., 
arc considered to be lucky letters {amri/am), because they have 
the point turned upwards. 
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The Feet in Verse. 

The feet arc called ganatns, and there arc two kinds, the 
simple ganants and the ufiaganatns. The first are eight in 
number, and are expressed'by the word tnahajasanarayala, made 
up of the first letters of the following:—(i) tuagattam , (2) 
ftaganant, (3) jaganant, (4) saganant, (5) naganant, (6) raganant, 
["}) yaganam, (8) lagan tun. 

The first consists of three longs; the second, of a long and 
two shorts; the third, of a long between two shorts ; the fourth, 
of two shorts and a long; the fifth, of three shorts; the sixth, 
of a short between two longs; the seventh, of a short and two 
longs ; the eighth, of two longs and a short. 

There arc eight upaganants expressed by the word gavahana • 
gantanala, made up likewise by the combination of the first 
letters of the following words:—(1) gaganani, composed of 
two longs; (2) raganant, of a short and a long; (3) haganant, 
of a long and a short; (4) nalant, of four shorts; (5) galant, of 
two shorts ; (6) nui/agam, of three longs and a short; (7) nagant, 
of three shorts and a long; (8) latam, of two longs and two 
shorts. 

The Hindu poets discern a certain relation between the 
ganants and the ufmganants, according to the effects which they 
are severally supposed to possess the faculty of producing. 
They arc all under the protection of different planets; and 
according to the good or evil dispositions of these latter, they 
bring good or ill luck. Those under the auspices of the 
moon, which in India is the symbol of comfort and coolness, 
are favourable; but the case is just the reverse with those 
governed by the sun. It therefore follows that a piece of 
poetry must never begin with a malign ganant . The Hindu 
prosodies are very diffuse and wearisome on this subject. 

The Different Metres. 

The lines, properly speaking, of verses are formed of ganants 
and upaganants, and arc called padants or charanants, words 
which signify literally/rr/. They may be compared to the 
hcmistichs or lines of pentameter verse in Latin, or to the lines 
of ten and twelve syllables in French and English. The variety 
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of padattt& depends on the number of ganams they contain ; 
some 1 laving three, five, seven, or more, 

Jn certain pmimns any of the gat jams may be used, and these 
latter may be varied at pleasure, provided the requisite n urn her 
of short.’, and longs is preserved, '3'his variety, however, must 
be managed with a certain amount of taste and be free from all 
affectation; when it is done with discretion, It enhances the 
beauty and force of the verses, which otherwise would become 
too monotonous. It is just the same with Latin hexameters, 
which would be wanting in grace if the poet were to put either 
alt dactyls or a El spondees in the first four feet. 

The Hindu poets, however, cannot indulge in this interchange 
of gaiiarns in nil their compositions, There are cases in which 
it is absolutely necessary for them to use only such as the rules 
prescribe. 

The various kinds of lines in Hindu verse have all special 
names. One is called the elephant, another the tiger, another 
the cobra ; and so forth. 

Rhyme. 

There are two kinds of rhymes in Hindu poetry. One occurs 
at the beginning of the line, and is called yeti or vadi. Thus, 
where one line begins with the word kirli and the other ivith 
kit(ana t hi is the yde The other kind of rhyme occurs in 
the second letter or syllable of the line, and is called peasant. 
Thus, in two lines, one beginning with gopagm anti the uther 
with dipautram t pa is the peasant. 

For the yeti rhyme the letters ka t haha, ksha, ya, gshu, the 
simple tshti, and the aspirate tshtiha, &e„, may be used. 

For the peasant rhyme attention is, strictly speaking, paid 
only to the consonant, which ought to be absolutely the same; 
the vowel does not matter so much. Thus da, dr, di , Ho, dn all 
' rhyme together. These kinds of rhymes, however, are not 
considered fine* 

Generally speaking, the more words there are in aline having 
the yeti and the prasa in alike, the more beautiful they appear to 
the Hindus. For our part we should look upon them as mere 
childish alliterations, recalling to our minds the line of Fiinius 
so often in the mouths of schoolboys : 

‘O ‘file lute Tati Eitii imiu, tyranne, iulisti!" 

*■ nd 
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There are also other kinds of poetry, which, like ours, have 
their rhyme at the end of the lines. In these cases they end as 
a rule with the same consonant and sometimes with the same 
word. 

Generally speaking, the difficulties of rhyme are simply hope¬ 
less, and often puzzle Hindu versifiers themselves. 

Verses. 

With the padatns, or lines, arranged symmetrically with regard 
to quantity and rhyme, are formed the padvants, sometimes 
called sfokams. They are, properly speaking, stanzas or coup¬ 
lets, sometimes regular, sometimes irregular. 

These padyams are of several kinds, and each has its special 
name. 

In the simple kanda-pa dyant certain feet only can be intro¬ 
duced, in the same way as in Latin hexameters in which 
dactyls and spondees only are used. But a single ganam, 
or foot, may sometimes comprise a whole line, such as the 
following: DcvakuDevUtt'Kamsudu. 

The limits of this work hardly permit me to enter into more 
minute details concerning the numerous rules to which the 
structure and arrangement of Hindu poetry arc subject; but it 
will appear from what has been already said that Hindu versi¬ 
fication is by no means easy. There are nevertheless a great 
many people of all castes who dabble in rhymes, and amuse 
themselves by reading out publicly and ostentatiously the pieces 
they have composed. In India, as in Europe, poetasters abound, 
while good poets arc very scarce. The Indian languages, how¬ 
ever, being very rich in synonyms, afford a great advantage 
to the Hindu poet 

There are five principal authors who have written on the 
subject of Hindu prosody; and these have laid down fixed and 
unalterable laws for making verses. Their collected w-orks are 
called Chandas. The Brahmin who taught me was guided in 
his instructions by a book whose author had so arranged that 
every rule was comprised in a verse which served at once the 
double purpose of an example of the rule as well as the rule 
itself. 
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(Jt Faste and Style ix Mwov Poetry. 

The predominating features or Hindu poetry are emphasis, 
affectation r and bombast. Every Hindu poet would seem to be 
a prototype of him who, in Horace, 

* ProkiL ainpuHn*. et at^jiiipn Julia Vcrbm/ 

or of the Cl its rebus compared by Longinus to a man who 
opens his mouth wide to blow through a tiny (lute. The poetrv 
or all nations has its peculiar turns of expression, its licences, 
its oyn vocabulary, &c,, which render it difficult of understand¬ 
ing by foreigners; but m Hindu poetry the frequent use of 
elliptical phrases, of allegories, of metaphors, and of expressions 
not in vogue in ordinary language, renders the meaning so 
obscure that It h Impossible to understand it properly unless 
one makes a special study of the subject. Even a thorough 
knowledge of Hindu prose works is of no avail 

Were Hindu literature better known to us, it is possible that 
we should find that we have borrowed from it the mtnuNiu 
style of our days, which some find so beautiful and others so 
silly. If the Hindu poet has occasion to describe any particular 
object, he seldom omits even the minutest details. He thinks 
it his duty to present It to the view In all Its phases- 

'Si] recLL-imHn- U n jl men Sprint In. face; 

JE use pramtne Rjwfc* de tems-ie cn terras-se; 
fei i'offrc un ptrton ; lj kjfn* ijei corridor* 

1-i cc tiaicon sVafcrnse cei* IW hntusb-c Cor, 

11 ccraptc dca plafonck [« ronds ct )« ovaJea.' 

Il a Hindu pnet has a beautiful woman for his theme, he will 
certainly never he content with merely staling, in a more or Urns 
flowery style, that she is endowed with all the charms of body 
and mind. Like the painter who reproduces on the canvas one 
feature after another of his model, so does our Hindu poet pa*-s 
in review a capite usque ad cakem the various charms of the 
beauty he is desciihing- The colour ut her skin, the expression 
of her face and eyes, in fine, everything connected with her, even 
her moat secret charms, appear to him objects worthy of hts 
praise. The finishing strokes of bis brush are generally reserved 
ibr the touching up of all the moral and intellectual qualities 

DlJ 2 
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which his imagination can imparl to the lair subject of his verses. 
It may be easily imagined that these descriptive details, over¬ 
loaded as they are with a vast display of epithets, become 
exceedingly diffuse ; but we cannot deny to them at least the 
credit of exactitude. 

Hindu poetry at first sounds harsh and inharmonious to 
a European ear, by reason of the frequent aspirations with which 
many of the letters at the beginning, in the middle, and at 
the end of the words are pronounced; but, on the ether hand, 
this laboured pronunciation gives to the recital a stately and 
sonorous lone, which seldom fails to please one who has 
become used to it. At the same time it must be confessed that 
foreigners, and even natives who have not been well trained 
in It from infancy, find almost insurmountable difficulties in 
mastering this method of pronunciation. 

The short pieces tit at 1 have seen have appeared to me 
generally weak and uninspiring. 1 know not whether the 
Hindus have any real dramatic works. 1 only know of a few 
productions iff this nature, and these are mixed up with songs 
anti dialogues. The Dnsa-mwfara t or the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, is among the number. But I am not in a position to 
give any particulars as to their merit, or even of their con¬ 
tents, seeing that I have never taken the trouble to read any 
of them. 

More fortunate than the French, who are never weary 
of repeating that no epic poem exists in their literature, the 
Hindus buast of a great number. The two most celebrated 
are the Ranutyana and the Bhagavata, Both are of Inordinate 
length. The former recounts the deeds and exploits of Vishnu 
under the incarnation of Rama; while the latter relates 
the adventures of Vishnu metamorphosed in the form of 
Krishna. Their authors have introduced into them the whole 
idolatrous system of the country —a system on which they are 
often at variance among themselves. It may be easily under¬ 
stood that the ‘unities' prescribed by Aristotle have mot been 
observed In these epics. The Bhagavatn takes up tts hero 
even before his birth, and does nut quit him till after he is 
dead. 

The fertile imagination of the ancient Greeks conceived 
nothing that can be compared with the incredible powers and 
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wonderful achievements of the Hindu heroes, whose exploits are 
celebrated in these books. Even the colossal Enrol adns and the 
giant Bri.irt.-u3, with his fifty heads and his hundred bands, were 
but pigmies compared with the wonderful giants who, accord¬ 
ing to the Rawaytma } sometimes fought for Rama and some¬ 
times against him. 
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Rnihmi.il Philosophy.— The Sii Sorts called Shim l/ofa,— Tin; Doctrine 
of the Buddhists. 


I have previously shown fin Part II, Chapter XI J that the 
andent Brahmins recognized one Supreme and Almighty Being, 
possessing all the attributes that reasonable man should ascribe 
Up such a Being. If is impossible to believe that thesesag**, 
being thus impressed with the idea of so perfect a Godhead, 
could have countenanced the absurdities of polytheism and 
idolatry. If was their successors who adopted these absurdities, 
little by little, until they led the nation, whose oracles they 
were, into all the extravagant doctrines in which they are now 
involved. It must nevertheless be acknowledged that the specu¬ 
lative theories in which these ancient philosophers indulged in 
the first instance, and of which I shall have occasion to speak 
later on, were calculated to corrupt this pure conception of the 
heity and of the worship due to Him. Indeed, it was not long 
before divided opinions arose regarding the nature of God and 
the creation of the Universe* Two principal sects wore gradu¬ 
ally developed, each of which possesses up to the present day 
numerous adherents among the modem BrahminsThe first 


1 There arc „ an a mailer of facg three 
wets. The linl La that of Adutiifu, or 
mmimJluI am. * The Universe 
hut merely an a form of the «m: eter¬ 
nal tiinnee, Atl animate and inani¬ 
mate things arc hul parts of the Dcily, 
and hare no real ciislernr of ikir 
own,* Then come* the- Thfiittn doe- 
U‘ine p or dualism, whirl] holds that 
J tied t5 supreme, yet essentially dif- 
Jereol from Ihe human souE and from 
the material world, both of wEiteh have 
a ] ejJ and eternally ij isimci ej,ialc nee.' 


Athlnd and important Section held the 
doelritie of I , f r di>,-- 

trinc of unity with attri bin es, This 
doctrine ia like that of /fdW/*, Void¬ 
ing lhal I tie Drily and Ihe Universe 
are one, but it fcuea further in hojilin^ 
tha,1 1 be Deity g run 0 f fo r(n ^ 
quality ; it retards fhm as < being 
ddWed with iptQlLtje* and 

a twofold form : the Supreme Spirit, 
/lanr m«tma or Cause, and the 
emu, siie effect, the Univtmc ur Kat- 

icr. 1 —Ea 
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is called the Dwaita (twofold) sect, whose adherents recognize 
the existence of fttfp beings, namely f God and Matter, which He 
treated and which is one with Him, The other sect, called 
Adwaita 1,not twofold \ comprises those who acknowledge but 
one Being, one Substance, one Cud, It has a more numerous 
following than the other, and includes in its ranks the majority 
of those Brahmins who profess to be exceptionally learned. Its 
adepts designate the leading principles of their doctrine by the 
technical words Abkavtna Bhavam Nasti, meaning dr nihi/o 
nihil Jit (from nothing nothing is made'. They maintain tiiat 
Creation is an impossibility, and at the same time they hold that 
pre-existing and eternal Matter is absolutely chimerical. From 
these premises they conclude that all that we call the universe, 
including all the various phenomena which we sec to be com¬ 
prised within it, has no real existence at all, but ri merely 
the result of illusion, which is known among them as Maya* 
From die large number of stories which they have invented for 
the purpose of illustrating this doctrine.- I have selected the 
following 

“A certain man, in a dream, imagined that he had been 
Crowned king of a certain country with great pomp and circum¬ 
stance, The next morning, on leaving his house, lie met 
a traveller, who gave him a detailed account of festivities and 
ceremonies that had actually taken place on tin occasion of the 
coronation of the king of the saute country, and of which be 
was himself an eye-witness. The incidents related by the latter 
agreed in all particulars with what the former had dreamed. 
Illusion, Maya t was equally prevalent in both eases; and there 
was no more reality in what the one man had seen than in what 
the other man had dreamed. In a word, things that we lake 
tor realities are nothing but illusions emanating from the Deify, 
who is the sole Being with an actual existence. Our senses 
deceive us in presenting to us objects which do not really exist. 
These objects indeed are nothing but appearances or modifica¬ 
tions of the Deityj that is to say, there is nothing real about 
them/ 

I do not know whether these would-be philosophers deduce 
from this pernicious doctrine all the consequences which 
naturally result from it, and look upon God as the immediate 
author of all the evil as well as all the good that takes place 
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on Etu? earth, Several of them, at any rate, are not ashamed tn 
express this opinion. The Brahmins with whom J have dis¬ 
cussed the subject have candidly confessed to me thru, in their 
opinion, neither good nor evi] exists; that, m fact, all crimes, 
even parricide, adultery, fraud, and perjury, are but acts 
incited by the divine power; or rather, t hat these acta are 
imaginative and arc simply the strange result of Moya, a delu¬ 
sion which deceives us and causes us to lake the shadow for the 
t estily f . 

The doctrine of Dwaite admits of two actual substances 
God, and Matter created by God, with which Me is inseparably 
united God, according to this doctrine, is omnipresent. He 
pervades all Matter and incorporate* Himself, so to speak, with it. 
lie is present in every animate and Inanimate thing, 1 [e does 
net, however, undergo the least change or the least modification 
t>y such coexistence, whatever may he the badness and impel - 
lection ol the things with which He is united. In support of 
this last contention, the adherents of the doctrine of Divaitn 
cite, for the purpose- of comparison, fire and tilt rays of the. 1 sun. 

I hey say that rir-‘ can be incorporated in every substance, pure 
and impure, yet it never loses any of its own purity; sc. also 
with the rays of the sun, which are never polluted even when 
penetrating heaps of filth and mud. 

According to these sectarians our souls emanate from God 
and form part ol Him; just as light emanates from the sun, 
which illuminates the whole world with an infinite number of 
rays ; just as numberless drops of water fall from the same 
cloud ; and just as various trinkets are formed from the same 
ingot of gold. Whatever may be the number of these rays, of 
these drops of water, and of these trinkets, it is always to the 
same sun, to the same cluud, and to the same ingot of gold that 
they respectively belong. 

However, from the very moment that a soul is united with 
a body it finds itself imprisoned In the darkness of ignorance 
and sin. just like a frog caugln in the gullet of a snake from 
which it has no chance of escaping. Although the soul, thus 
imprisoned, continues to he one with God, it is, nevertheless, t.i 

1 Th-e AhbiV opinion nf the Admmita and Professor M*x AlaHcr, who havr 
doctrine is tun supported by modem wriiten of il in the bfeiicu tcrena c-l 
authoritwa, -nth Pro ft nor Dctutscn praise.— 
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a certain extent disunited and separated from Him* However 
great and good the soul may be which animates a hitman, form, 
it becomes from that moment .subject to all the sins, to all the 
errors, and to all the weaknesses which are the natural conse¬ 
quences of this union with a body. The vicissitudes that affect 
the soul while it is united with a body do not, however, affect 
that part of its nature which is divine. In this respect the soul 
may be compared to the moon, whose image is reflected in the 
water; if the water in which the image of the moon is reflected 
be disturbed, the image also becomes disturbed ; but it cannot 
be said that the moon itself is disturbed* The changes and 
chances of the soul united with different bodies do not seriously 
concern Cod, from whom it emanates ■ and as to the .soul itself, 
it is immutable, never undergoing the slightest change. Its 
union with the body Easts till such lime as, by meditation and 
penance, it attains a degree of wisdom and perfection which 
permits it lo reunite itself anew, and that inseparably and for 
ever, with God : that is to say, it ceases to migrate from one 
body to another. 

The soul is said to be endowed with one of the following 
three comers; or inherent qualities, viz. sa&va, rajas, or tamas — 
gomfness t passion, or tgnorancf, it frees itself at one time from 
one, at another time from another, of these inherent qualities, 
and it attains perfection only after it is entirely freed from all of 
them* 

The five senses of the body play the part of councillors and 
slaves to the soul* For instance, should the soul perceive 
a desirable object, it immediately Conceives the desire of 
possessing it. The feet are ordered to approach it, and when the 
object is in view, the eyes arc commanded to behold it, and the 
hands to seize it, which orders arc immediately executed. The 
nostrils are then commanded to smell it, the mouth to open, 
and the tongue to taste it ; and these organs comply with 
its wishes. Thereupon the object passes into the body with 
which the soul is united, and the soul is tlicn satisfied. Thus it 
is the soul that regulates the actions and the movements of the 
body* It may be compared, in this respect, with a magnet 
placed on a bruss plate beneath which is an iron needle. If the 
magnet be moved round the plate, the needle follows in the same 
direction ; but if the magnet be removed, the needle at once 
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drops down and remains motionless. The magnet is therefore 
typical of the soul, and the needle of the body. As long as these 
two arc united, the body is susceptible of motion; but no sooner 
does the soul quit the body to take up its abode elsewhere than 
the body becomes insensible, is dissolved, and returns to the 
five elements from which it was originally formed. The soul, 
on the other hand, like the magnet, loses nothing of its efficacy, 
and in whatever body it takes up its abode, always remains 
the same. 

The two great sects of philosophers above mentioned were 
subsequently divided into six others, known by the general 
name of Shan Mata (the six sects, or schools). Their names are 
(i) Sah'a, (2) Sakta, (3) Charvaha, (4) Kapatika , (5) Vaishnava, 
(6) Bouddha. To strive to purify the soul, to acquire wisdom 
and perfection, to dissipate the darkness of sin and ignorance, 
to free oneself from the thraldom of passion and from the 
wretchedness of life with a view to union with and absorption in 
the Great Being, the Universal Soul, the Paramatma or Para- 
brahma : such are the objects aimed at by these various sects. 
Each is distinguished from the others by differences of opinion 
on the nature of perfect happiness and on the means of 
attaining it 

The different forms of knowledge taught in these schools 
are known by the following names: (1) Nyaya (2) Vedanta, 
(3) Mimamsa, (4) Sankhya, (5) Patanjala, (6) VaisesJiika. 

The first of these schools, the Saira, founded by Gautama’, 
who came from Tirat, near Patna, on the borders of the Ganges, 
is held to surpass the others in Tarka-sastra , i.e. Logic. It 
recognizes four sources of knowledge, viz. (1) PratyaksJia, or the 
testimony of the senses rightly exercised ; (2) Anumana, or 
natural and visible signs, as for instance smoke, which is proof 
of the presence of fire; (3) Lpamana, or Upama, or the 
application of a known definition to an unknown object still to 
be defined; (4) Aptha sabdam, or the authority of infallible 
texts, which authority they ascribe to the Vedas, so far as 
religion and the worship of the gods are concerned, and to 

1 A'wivtf is a compound Sanskrit * Thia Gautama is not to be con- 
root. meaning literally * that by which fused with Gautama Buddha, the 
we enter into a thing and draw con- founder of Buddhism.— Ko. 
elusions.'—E d. 
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ihe maxima of Gautama, their founder, so far as other matters 
are concerned. 

After the study of Logic, the professors of this school lead 
their disciples to the study of the visible world, and then to 
a knowledge of its Author, whose existence, although invisible, 
is demonstrable by the process of A Humana. I hey gather from 
i be same source proofs of 11 is understanding, and from II is 
understanding they deduct His immateriality. 

But although God in His essence is spiritual, they say that 
He possesses the power of rendering Himself perceptible, and 
has, in fact, exercised that power. From nirakara, or possessing 
no form. He has become ti&am, or possessing lorm, with a view to 
shape and animate the w orld, w hose atoms, although eternal, are 
nevertheless, without His presence, motionless and lifeless, 

Man, according to them, is composed of one body and two 
souls, the one supreme called Paramaitna, which is nothing else 
than God Himself; the other animal or vitai t blown by the name 
H>f JkatnuT, which is in us the sentient principle of pleasure 
and pain. Some hold that this is spiritual, others that it is 
material. 

In order to attain supreme wisdom and perfect happiness this 
sentient principle must be extinguished ; its complete extinction 
leading to union with PflFfitnatfud, J lie various gradations by 
which this union is attained will be spoken oi later on. It begins 
with contemplation of, and ends in perfect identity with, Go-d 
Himself. The process of metempsychosis continues in the 
meantime, the soul never ceasing its transmigrations from one 
body to another. 

It must here he remarked that by the word Sutil the learned 
mean the Will or else the Ego. the consciousness of Self. 

The Vedanta school, founded by the celebrated Sankara 
Acharya, is distinguished from tlic rest by its metaphysics, and, 
we may add, by the obscurity of its dogmas. Most of the 
Brahmins of the present day w r ho wish to pass themselves otf 
ns learned men, blindly embrace its principles without under¬ 
standing them. True satmytist's are nowadays not to be found 
except in this school, which is founded on the system of 
Adwaita. 

The characteristic feature of this sect is the belief in the 
simple of the being, w ho is none other than the Lgo, that 
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is to say, the Soul Nothing exists except the Ego, yet this 
Ego in its simple and absolute unity is, so to speak, a trinity 
(JrimtS; by (l) its existence, (ai Us infinite wisdom, and (3) its 
supreme happiness. 

But ns- the consciousness of Self is not at alt in accordance 
with the sublime notions ot' this school, they admit another 
purely negative principle, which, in consequence, has no actual 
existence. This is the Maya of the Ego, i,e. error or Illusion* Lor 
instance, 1 believe I am now writing to you about the Vt'dunla ; 
but t am mistaken* It is true, indeed, I am Ego, I do actually 
exist; but you are not You, you do not exist. There is nothing 
existent in the world, except the Ego. There is neither VedtXHUt t 
nor doctrine, nor any being except the Ego. In imagining to 
myself that you exist, I am under the illusion of Maya. 1 am 
mistaken ; that is all: the subject of my illusion does not in 
fact exist, 

Maya, or illusion, makes men believe that they have wives 
and children, that they possess cattle, jewels, houses, and other 
temporal goods : but nothing of ail this is real. Hindus explain 
the effects of" this illusion very imperfectly by' comparing them 
to a rope coiled on the ground and mistaken for a snake. 

True wisdom consists in obtaining deliverance from this 
illusion by diligent contemplation ol Self, by persuading oneself 
that one- is the unique, eternal, and infinite Being, and so forth, 
without allowing one's attention to be diverted from this truth 
by the effects of Ma ivj, 

The key by which the soul may free itself from these illusions 
of Maya is contained in the following words, which these 
pretentious sages are bound to repeal without ceasing i—Aham- 
Eva-Pttfom-Brahma, that is to say, / am mystff th< Suprttw 
Being. The hypothetical conception of this idea, thev sav, 
should eventually result In actual conviction and lead to 
supreme blessedness. 

The basic principle of the Satdhya school, founded by Kapha, 
is the doctrine of Dwa&a ; it rejects the Upamatm of Logie, 
and seems generally less pretentious than the other schools. It 
a Iso leaches that the soul h simply a part or God, and that the 
wisdom acquired by yoga, or contemplation, ends in either 
actual or spiritual unity with God* 

Kapil a recognized a spiritual nature and a material nature, 
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both of them real and eternal. The spiritual nature, by the 
exercise of the will, unites itself with the material nature outside 
itself From this union are born an infinite number of forms 
and a certain number of qualities. Amongst the forms is that of 
the Ego, by reason of which each being can say: I am I, atul 
not another. 

As stated above, the qualities are three in number, viz. good¬ 
ness, fHtssion, ignorance. One or other of these three qualities 
predominates in all animate beings and accounts for the differ¬ 
ences to be observed amongst them. 

Another union of spirit (together with its forms and qualities) 
with Matter produces the elements; and a third produces the 
world as it stands. 

Such then, according to this doctrine, is the synthesis of the 
universe. Wisdom acquired through various stages of contem* 
plation produces freedom of the spirit, which liberates itself at 
one time from one form or quality, at another time from another, 
by constantly meditating on these three truths :— • 

1. I exist not in any thing! 

2. Nothing exists in me! 

3. I myself exist not! 

This is expressed by the combination of these three words : 

Nasmeeha • no mania • naham f 

The time comes at last when the spirit has liberated itself 
from all its forms and qualities. This means the end of the 
world, when everything, returning to its primitive state, is lost 
in and identified with God. 

Kapila maintains that every religion known to him serves but 
to draw together more closely the bonds in which Hie spirit is 
held, instead of helping it to free itself from them. For, says 
he, the worship of subordinate deities, who are in rcaiity nothing 
but the offspring of the most degraded and latest conceived 
union of spirit with Matter, binds us more closely to the object 
of it instead of liberating us from it. 

The worship also of superior deities, who are in reality only 
the offspring of the closest union of spirit with Matter, cannot 
but be in the same way an obstacle to complete spiritual free¬ 
dom. Such is the contention of Kapila, and one can but 
conclude that he wished to sap to the very foundations the 
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authority of the Vedas and of the Hindu religion. Indeed, 
the groundwork of his doctrine seems to bear a very close 
resemblance to that of Spinoza and other modem philosophers. 

His doctrine gives us also to understand that the gods of the 
Vedas are merely allegorical figures relating to the world itself, 
as much in its first principles as in its component parts, which 
are but emanations from or modifications of these first principles. 

Kapila rejects in toto the commonly accepted tenets of the 
Hindu religion, which, according to him, are founded on 
mythical, wicked, and impious stories. 

He teaches that everything that tends to cherish the passions, 
to which one must necessarily yield if they are not surmounted, 
is calculated to bind the spirit anew to Matter and to prolong 
its captivity. It is only after having overcome all such passions, 
and especially those of lust, anger, and avarice, that one can 
aspire to complete freedom and the supreme blessedness known 
as mukti. 

The Mimamsa school, which recognizes a blind and irresis¬ 
tible predestination, professes absolute toleration with regard 
to other sects. Its adepts scrutinize and discuss the dogmas 
of these sects, without condemning them or venturing on any 
decided opinion with regard to them. They commend the 
utmost tolerance in matters of opinion, and affirm that every 
sect—nay, every religion—pursues the same end, viz. happi¬ 
ness, although they may differ as to the means of attaining it. 

1 have already described 1 the abominable orgies of the sak/h 
puja, practised by the votaries of the Sakta sect*. Their 


1 See Part II, Chapter IX. 

* The Saivas arc all worshippers of 
Siva and Bhavani conjointly, and they 
adore the ttnga or compound type of 
this god and goddess, as the Vaishna- 
vasdo the image of Lakshminarayana. 
There are no exclusive worshipper* of 
Siva besides the sect of naked Gym no- 
sophists called Littgit ; and the ex¬ 
clusive adorers of the goddess are the 
Saktaa. In this last-mentioned sect, 
as in most others, there b a right- 
handed and deeent path, and a left- 
handed and indecent mode of worship; 
but the indecent worship of ihu sect 


is most grossly so, and consists of 
unbridled debauchery with wine and 
women. This profligate sect b sup¬ 
posed to be numerous, though un¬ 
avowed. In most parts of Indb, if not 
in all, they are held in deserved de¬ 
testation ; and even the decent Sakta* 
do not make public profession of their 
tenets, nor wear on their foreheads 
the mark of the sect, lest they should 
be suspected of belonging to the other 
branch of it. The sacrifice of cattle 

before idols b peculiar to this sect._ 

H. T. C OCX ft KOOK. 
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principal doctrine seems to be that happiness consists in the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 

There is another sect called IiotuidJia Mata, which has no 
Brahmin adherents at all, its followers being chiefly Buddhists, 
whose number at present is very small in Southern India. 
I heir doctrine is pure materialism. Spinoza and his disciples 
endeavoured to palm it off as a new invention of their own; 
but the atheists of India recognized this doctrine many centuries 
before them and drew from it pretty much the same deductions 
which their European brethren afterwards drew, and which 
have been propagated in modern times with such deplorable 
success. 

According to this odious doctrine there is no other god but 
Matter, which is divided into an infinite number of substances, 
forming as many deities according to some, and forming but one 
god according to others. They hold that there can be neither 
vice nor virtue during life; neither heaven nor hell after 
death. The truly wise man, according to them, is he who enjoys 
cvcr>' kind of sensual pleasure, who believes in nothing that is 
not capable of being felt, and who looks upon everything else as 
chimerical. 

God, that is to say Matter, remarks a philosopher of this 
abominable school, possesses four saktis or faadtirs, which arc 
like so many wives to him. These arc Knowledge, Desire, 
Energy, and Maya, or Illusion. The body, by applying all its 
senses at one and the same time to a particular object, enjoys 
unalloyed pleasure, which is said to be imperfect when the 
enjoyment is limited to a part only of the senses. It is also 
from this want of consciousness, or from its partial application, 
that pain and sleep originate. Death is merely the total failure 
of the application of bodily consciousness to the senses. The 
body thus becomes insensible and perishes. 

It is, they say, simply to amuse and divert Himself with the 
pleasures of infancy that God, that is to say Matter, assumes 
the form of a child. Similarly Me attains the respective stages 
of adolescence and old age. Such, briefly, according to this 
school, is the whole secret of birth, life, and death. 

The second sakti or divine faculty is Desire, the effects of 
which are as varied as its impressions. God is man, horse, 
insect, &c., in fact, whatever He wishes to be. This Desire is, in 
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different creatures, ns varied ns their inch nations. But each is 
satisfied when enjoying what pleases him most. 

7 he sa&ti of Desire, however, obscures that of Knowledge: 
that i*, it hinders one from knowing that there is no othe r detty 
hut the body, and that birth, life and death, sin and virtue, and 
the successive re births are purely chimerical From this ignor¬ 
ance, Occasioned by Desire, originate the inclinations of man¬ 
kind ; such as the affection of a mother for her children and the 
care she bestows in bringing them up. The truly wise man, 
who is anxious to acquire a clear perception of the truth, must, 
therefore, renounce all such Desire. 

3 lie third sakts is Energy, about which these pretentious 
philosophers speak still more foolishly. The universe, accord^ 
big to them, was in a state o| chaos; men lived without laws 
and without caste, in a state of utter insubordination. To 
remedy this disorder, a general consultation of bodies was held. 
Energy spoke first: 'Collecting from all bodies whatever is 
found most excellent in each, 1 will form a perfect man, who, 
by his beauty, wisdom, and strength, shall make himself master 
ol the whole earth and shall become its sovereign lord, 1 will 
be his spouse; and from our union shall be born bodies 
innumerable, each more perfect than another/ 

1 he proposal of Energy was approved and carried into effect 
It fully succeeded; and from the wife of *i Brahmin called 
Suddhodana Energy begot the god Buddha, who was a man 
incomparable in all his perfections and the lawgiver of the 
human race. He promulgated laws, the transgression of which 
alone constituted sin. And tile greatest sin of all is to deny 
Buddha to be what he is. He who acknowledges him is the 
true Buddhist, the genuine Brahmin, the gum among Brahmins, 
lie knows no other god than his own body. To his body alone 
he offers up sacrifice, and procures for it all possible sensual 
pleasures. He has no dread of any thing; he cats indiscrimi¬ 
nately Of all food ; he scruples not to lie in order to attain the 
obket i'i his wish; he acknowledges neither Vishnu nor Siva 
nor any other god but himself 

But, seeing that all individual bodies are so many deities, why 
b it that they do not all possess the same feelings, the same 
inclinations, and the same knowledge? Why is there such 
□ great number of them ignorant of so many beautiful things, of 
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which the lJuddKists make so much ? Such were Substantially 
the objections which a new’ proselyte of the sect addressed to 
one of its wise men. The latter replied that the evil was bom 
ol the fourth wile, or sak/i t of the divinity, called Mitya or 
Illusion, which fascinates and deceives mankind, making them 
look upon what us false as true. It, moreover, misleads them 
into the belieT that there tar gods; that there are such viclssi* 
tudeft as living and dying, pollution and purification ; and, finally, 
that there are sufferings and rewards after death. The only 
method of preserving oneself from Mara is to cling to the 
doctrine i i-s Buddhism in acknowledging no other god but the 
material body. 

flie author from whose work I have extracted this very 
obscure account of the system undertakes to explain the theory 
ot Creation, and to show how God, united to Maya , produced 
men differing so greatly in theit inclinations. But all that he 
advances on this subject is merely the result of an extravagant 
imagination, and is no more worthy of attention than the talk of 
a sick man deprived of the use of his reason by delirium 

Returning to his doctrines, 1 may remark that he sneers 
at the Brahmins for their ablutions, fasts, penances, sacrifice, 
Vedas, Ac. '1 fie true Veda, or rather the true religion, h<- 
dedares, is fora man to procure for himself all sensual enjoy¬ 
ments; to gratify alt Ids desires; to avenge himself on his 
enemies, even unto death; to renounce all feelings of humanity, 
and to live but for himself. Such sentiments as filial affection, 
kindness, gentleness* and pity are regarded in this infamous 
book, not as virtues, hut (who would believe it ?) as sins. As an 
illustration of this principle, mention is made, in terms of the 
highest praise, of a certain king who scarcely ever quitted the 
apartments oi his wives, and who condemned to death a person 
whose only crime was to pity the sufferings of his fellow-creatures. 

It is not, therefore, to he wondered at that human monsters 
who professed doctrines so detestable and so opposed to alt 
considerations of social well-being, became objects of general 
execration, and that they were almost exterminated m India, 
where, it appears, they were once so powerful. 

1 This tIc*criptj L>e( of Buddhism con- comma more modern aul Isanti*» mi 
Vey* in altogether £aUc impression, the iubjecL—to, 

and reader? arc return me tided (o 
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Nevertheless, I doubt whether the genuine Buddhists, oven 
in countries where their religion is predominant, would dare to 
avow publicly such terrible doctrines, [ even suspect that the 
book, which contains an exposition of this doctrine is the work 
of Brahmins themselves, who, for the purpose of bringing odium 
upon a sect for which their caste entertains the most implacable 
hatred, invented these opinions, the very* mention of which 
makes one- shudder. At any rate the book contains certain 
maxims which betray the influence of Hindu sophistry. The 
following are examples illustrating the foolish extremes to which 
they go 

‘ One ought never to yield to taste or appetite in eating or 
drinking; one must habituate oneself to the most nauseous 
food/ 

' One must elevate oneself above the prejudices of the vulgar, 
and one must always pursue, in one*s conduct and mode of 
thinking, a course opposite to that of others/ 

The Brahmins, in order to cast odium on the Jains their 
enemies, accuse them also of professing the doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism ; but (he Jains resent with indignation the false insinua¬ 
tions of their adversaries, I have myself heard several Jains 
speak very forcibly on the horror which such principles inspire 
in them, and complain most bitterly of the dubious methods of 
the Brahmins, who, actuated by hatred and jealousy, it re not at 
all ashamed to resort to these false imputations. 

There are also other sects, not so well known; and among 
them is the j Xastihi sect, whose fundamental doctrine consists 
in absolute pyrrhonism or scepticism ; and also the Lokayatka 
Sastra sect, whose adherents recognize no differences of con* 
tlition amongst mankind, no precepts relating to pollution and 
purification, and who are, moreover, accused of devoting them* 
selves to witchcraft and enchantments. 

Such, in brief, is what 1 have been able to understand of the 
numerous doctrines about which there exists such diversity of 
opinion amongst the Hindus. With the object of obtaining an 
insight into these various matters with greater facility, l on- 
gaged the services of a Brahmin, who was said to be learned, 
and who, in fact, was not wanting in intelligence or knowledge. 
But I soon perceived (hat he- was himself completely lost in this 
labyrinth of metaphysics; and the various Commentaries to 
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which he referred for some plausible explanations of my diffi¬ 
culties tended only to increase those difficulties. However, 
being very often too proud and presumptuous to acknowledge 
his inability to make me understand what he did not understand 
himself, he tried to gel out of his difficulties by hums and 
haws. By gestures and pantomimic signs, which were truly 
laughable, lie endeavoured to make up for the explanations 
which I in vain sought from him, and he often left me to myself 
to clear up my own difficulties. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Chronology of the Brahmin*.—The Epoch of the Bond. 

The Hindus recognise four Ages or the world, to which they 
give the name of yogas. They assign to each yitgit a period of 
time which, when all. the yugas are added together, would make 
the creation or the world date back several milfions of years. 

The first is called Kriihayuga, to which they assign 1.738,000 
years. Tile second, which they call Trdka*yuga t lasted about 
[,396,000 years* The third, called Dioapara-yvga, lasted about 
864,000 years. And the last, in which we are now living, is 
called Kniiyuga, or the Age of Misery. It should East about 
432,000 years. The present year of the Christian era (1825) 
corresponds to the year 4,926 of the Kal\-yt$g&+ 

According to this calculation tin- world has now been in 
existence for 3,892,926 years. 

It is hardly necessary tor me to waste time in proving that 
the first three ages are entirely mythical. The Hindus them¬ 
selves seem to regard them in that light, since in ordinary life 
they make no mention of them. All their calculations and date, 
as well as alt the most ancient and authentic records at present 
to be found among them, arc reckoned from the commencement 
of the KoiRyuga, 

This pretension to remote antiquity is a favourite illusion 
amongst ancient civilized peoples, who, as they sank into 
idolatry, soon forgot the traditions of their ancestors regarding 
the creation of the world, and believed they could add to their 
own glory by assuming an origin which was, so to say, lost En 
the dim vista of mythical times. It is well known to what 
extremes the Chinese, the Egyptians, and tile Greeks carried 
this manta, and it is characteristic of the H indus that they for 
excel these nations in their pretensions. 
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Ai ihe close of each of the yugas there took place a universal 
upheaval in nature. No trace of the preceding yttga survived 
in that which followed. The gods theniselves shared in the 
changes brought about by these great upheavals. Vishnu, foj 
instance, who was white in the preceding yuga, became black in 
the present one. * 

But of all the yugas the most direful is the Kalt-ynga, in 
which we now live. Jt is verily an Iron Age, an epoch of mis¬ 
rule and misery, during which everything on earth has deterio¬ 
rated, The elements, the duration of life, ihe character of 
mankind: everything, in a word, has suffered, everything has 
undergone a change. Deceit has taken the place of justice, and 
falsehood that of truth. And this degeneration must continue 
and go on increasing till the end of the yaga. 

From what I have just stated it will be seen that the com¬ 
mencement of the true era of the Hindus, that Es to say, of their 
K<di-yuga t dates from about the same time as the epoch of the 
E^eluge an event clearly recognized bv them and very dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned by their authors, who give it the name of 
Jala-prafo\ a>n, or the Flood of Waters* 

Their present ora, indeed, dates specifically from the com¬ 
mencement of this, Jafa-pmfayam* It is definitely stated in the 
Markandtyapufaiia and in the Bhagovtiiu that this event caused 
the destruction of all mankind, with the exception of the seven 
famous Rishis or Penitents whom i have often had occasion to 
mention, and who were saved from the universal destruction by 
means of an ark, of which Vishnu himself was the pilot. 
Another great personage, called Manu, who, as I have tried 
elsewhere to show', was no other than the great Noah himself 
was also saved along with the seven great Penitents* The 
universal flood is not. to my knowledge, more clearly referred 
to in the writings of any heathen nation that has preserved the 
tradition of this great event, or described in a manner more in 
keeping with the narrative of Moses, than it is in the Hindu 
books to which I have referred. 

It is certainly remarkable that such testimony should be 
afforded ljs by a people whose antiquity has never been called 
in question ; the only people, perhaps, who have never fallen 
into a state of barbarism ; a people who, judging by the position, 
the climate, and the fertility of their country, must have been 
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one of the first nations to be regularly constituted ; a people 
who from time immemorial have suffered no considerable 
changes to be made in their primitive customs, which they have 
always held inviolable. And curiously enough, in all their 
ordinary transactions of life, in the promulgation of all their 
acts, in all their public monuments, the Hindus date everything 
from the subsidence of the Flood. They seem to tacitly 
.acknowledge the other past ages to be purely chimerical and 
mythical, while they speak of the Kali-yuga as the only era 
recognized as authentic. Their public and private events arc 
always reckoned by the year of the various cycles of sixty years 
which have elapsed since the Deluge. How many historical 
facts, looked upon as established truths, have a far less solid 
foundation than this 1 

Another very remarkable circumstance is that the Hindu 
method of reckoning the age of the world agrees essentially 
with what w*e have in Holy Scripture. In Genesis viii. 13, for 
example, we read : 'In the six hundredth and first year, in the 
first month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried up 
from off the earth.’ We read in Hindu works: 'On such 
a day of such a month of such a year of such a cycle, reckoning 
from the commencement of the Kali-yuga * 

It is true that in the passage just quoted from Holy Scripture 
the date is reckoned from Noah’s birth. He was then entering 
on his six hundred and first year. But according to many 
chronologists, it appears that in times immediately succeeding 
the Deluge the Scriptures reckon time by this patriarch, and 
that the anniversary of his birth commemorated the day on 
which the earth was restored to mankind—a memorable epoch 
from which they henceforth dated the years of the newly-restored 
earth, that is, of the new era which they had just entered. 

The mighty changes which nations underwent entirely upset 
their calculations relating to those remote times; but the Hindus, 
settled as they were in a country long exempt from the revolu¬ 
tionary troubles that agitated other countries, have been able 
to preserve intact the tradition of those events. 

Their ordinary cycle is of sixty years, but they have also 
adopted another of ninety years, used in astronomical calcu¬ 
lations. The latter is a much more recent invention, and was 
introduced at the time of the death of a famous king of India 
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named Salivahana, who reigned over a province then called 
Sagam, and who died at the end of the first century of the 
Christian era. It should be remarked'that the use of these two 
different cycles could never occasion the least confusion in point 
of dates, since a period of three ordinary cycles corresponds to 
a period of two astronomical cycles, and they both start from 
the same epoch. 

The Chinese, likewise, have an ordinary’cycle of sixty years in 
common with the Hindus; but there is this difference between 
the two: the Chinese, according to Du Haldc, arc ignorant as 
to when their era commenced, at least with reference to the 
epoch of the Flood. On the other hand, it is hardly likely that 
the two nations could have communicated with each other on 
this subject, seeing that they do not agree in their computations. 
According to the author just quoted, the birth of our Saviour 
falls on the fifty-eighth year of the Chinese cycle, while it coin¬ 
cides with the forty-second year of the Hindu cycle. But this 
coincidence, nevertheless, goes to confirm the high antiquity of 
the cycle of sixty years still in use with the two most ancient 
races on the face of the earth. 

It would be quite useless to inquire whether this cycle was 
adopted before the Flood, and whether it was from Noah or 
his immediate descendants that the Hindus and Chinese learned 
its use. We do know for certain, however, that the weekly 
period was known prior to this remarkable event, and that the 
Hindu week agrees exactly with that of the Hebrews and with 
ours. Indeed, the day’s of their week correspond exactly with 
those of ours, and bear similar names. 

One peculiar circumstance is that just as every day of the 
Hindu week has its own particular name, so has each of 
the sixty years of a cycle. Thus, they do not say like us that 
a certain event happened, say, on the twentieth or thirtieth year 
before or aAer such an era. But they give the year its particular 
name, and say, for example, that such an event happened in the 
year Kilasa, in the year Bitova, in the year Vikary, and so forth. 

The only real difficulty is that the Hindu computation with 
regard to the epoch of the Flood does not appear to correspond 
with that of Holy Scripture. 

But it should be remembered that there is a difference of 
more than nine hundred years between the period supposed to 
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have elapsed between the Flood and the Birth of Christ accord¬ 
ing to the Septuagint on Jhe one hand, and according to the 
Vulgate on the other hand. Yet neither of these calculations is 
wholly rejected, and both of them are supported by able chrono* 
legists.^ I he Catholic Church, which adheres to the Vulgate for 
the Old Testament, adopts the calculation of the Septuagint 
for the Roman Martyrology, which forms part of its liturgy. 
The difference, therefore, between the Hindu calculation and 
ours docs not appear a sufficient reason for rejecting it, or 
even for supposing that it does not proceed from the same 
source. 

According to Hindu calculations, the time that elapsed between 
the Deluge and the Birth of Jesus Christ is 3,102 years. This 
period differs from that laid down in the Vulgate by about 770 
years ; but it approaches much nearer to the calculations made 
in the Septuagint, which gives 3,258 years between the Deluge 
and die commencement of the Christian era. If we accept this 
last calculation, the epoch of the Hindu Ja/a-firulavani does not 
differ from that of the Deluge of the Holy Scriptures by more 
than 156 years, a discrepancy of no great importance, considering 
the intricacy of a computation which dates from such remote 
tunes. I am, therefore, fully convinced that the Hindu computa¬ 
tion serves to corroborate the accuracy of the event as narrated 
by Moses, and adds incontestable evidence to prove that most 
important event, the Universal Deluge. 

Some modern chronologists, with the learned Tourneminc at 
their head, who based their calculations on the Vulgate, have 
professed to reckon between the Deluge and the Christian era 
a period of 3,234 years, and they have supported their calcula¬ 
tions with substantial arguments. Their learned investigations 
in this direction excited even in those days the admiration of 
competent critics. In relying, therefore, on this calculation, 
we have a difference of only 132 years between the Hindu com¬ 
putation and that of Holy Scripture as regards the Deluge. 

Deucalion’s Flood does not approach so near the Universal 
Deluge of Scripture as the Jahpralayam of the Hindus. All 
the critics place the former so near the Birth of Jesus Christ 
that its comparative modernness alone is quite sufficient to 
prove that it has not even been borrowed from other ancient 
nations. The Hood of Ogyges, the occurrence of which is 
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generally placed hi the year a,f8 before that of Deucalion, is, 
however, posterior by more than twelve hundred vears to the 
Universal Deluge, according to the Hindu calculations of the Jakt- 
pmiayam, We have, therefore, fresh evidence that the Flood of 
Qgygts and that of Deucalion were only partial Inundations, 
it indeed they are not altogether mythical- 
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The Epistolary Style of the Brahmins_Hindu Handwriting. 

The epistolary style of the Brahmins and of Hindus in 
general is in many respects so different from ours that a few 
specimens may be not uninteresting to many of my readers. 

Letter to an Inferior. 

* They, the Brahmin Soobayah, to him the Brahmin Laksh- 
mana, who possesses all kinds of good qualities, who is graced 
with all the virtues, who is true to his word, who, by the services 
he renders to his relations and friends, resembles the Chinta - 
warnAsinadam *! 

4 The year Ktlasa, the fourth day of the month of Phalguna, 
I am at Dharmapuri and in good health. I am very anxious to 
have news of thee. 

4 As soon as this letter reaches thee, thou must go to that 
most excellent and most virtuous Brahmin Anantayah, and, 
prostrating thyself at full length at his feet, thou must offer him 
my most humble respects. 

‘And then, without delay, thou must present thyself before 
the chetty (merchant) Rangapah, and declare to him frankly on 
my behalf that if he will now place in thy hands the three 
thousand rupees which he owes me, with the interest due there¬ 
on at thirty per cent, I will forget all that has passed, and the 
matter shall be finally settled. But if, on the contrary, he makes 
excuses and puts off the payment of the said amount, including 
interest, tell him that 1 am acquainted with certain efficacious 
means of leaching him that no person shall with impunity break 

1 This b a mythical stone which b « The woid Atirmdmm means 
supposed to procure every blessing * blessing.’—E d. 
for those who possess it.— Dubois. 
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his word with a Brahmin such as I am. This is all I have to 
say to thee. Asirvadam ! ’ 

Letter to an Equal. 

‘To them, the lords, the lords Ramavahwho possess all 
those good qualities and virtues which render a man esteemed ; 
who are worthy of all the favours which the gods can 
bestow; who arc the particular favourites of the goddess 
Lakshmi; who are great as Mount Meru; who possess 
a perfect knowledge of the Yajur-Veda ; they, the Brahmin 
Soobayah. Namaskaram *! 

* The year Durtnati, the fifteenth of the month of VeisJtaka, 
I and all the members of my family being in the enjoyment of 
good health. 1 shall learn with great pleasure that it is the 
same with you; and I trust you will let me know in detail all 
the matters which give you joy and contentment. 

* The twenty-second of the above-mentioned month being a day 
on which all the good omens are combined, we have selected it 
for the commencement of the marriage festivities of my daughter 
Vijaya-Lakshmi. I beg you will be good enough to be present 
here before that day, and to bring with you all the members of 
your household without excepting any. I beg that you will 
place yourself at the head of the ceremony, and that you will be 
pleased to conduct it \ 

' Lastly, if there is anything in which I can be of service 
to you, I request you will be pleased to let me know. Namas¬ 
karam ! * 

Letter to a Superior. 

‘To them, the lords, the Brahmin lords, the great Brahmins 
Lakshmanayah, who are endowed with every virtue; who are 
great as Mount Meru ; who possess a perfect knowledge of the 
four Vedas; who, by the splendour of their good works, shine 
forth like the sun; whose renown is known throughout the 

' A superior and even an equal b greeting/— Dubois. 
always addressed in the plural, both * This is an expression used merely 
in speaking and writing. This is a out of politeness in the case of every 
rule invariably observed among the one who is invited under similar ctr* 
well-bred.—Duaota. cu instance*.—D ubois. 

* .XdMasiaruiti means 1 respectful 
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fourteen worlds, and who are highly praised therein:—!, Krish- 
nayah, their humble servant and slave, keeping myself at 
a respectful distance from them, with both hands joined, my 
mouth closed, my eyes cast down, my head bent—1 wait in this 
humble posture, until they may vouchsafe to cast their eyes on 
one who is nothing in their presence. After obtaining their 
leave, approaching them with fear and respect, and prostrating 
myself on the ground at their feet, which arc in reality lama rasa 
(lotus) flowers; after saluting those feet with profound respect 
and kissing them, 1 address to them the following humble 
supplication :— 

‘The year Vikary, the twentieth of the month Pusttya , I, your 
most humble slave, whom you have deigned to look upon as 
some chattel, having received with both hands the letter which 
your excellency humbled yourself by writing to me, having 
kissed it and put it on my head, I afterwards read it with all 
possible attention and care. Your excellency may rest assured 
that 1 will execute punctually the orders contained in it, without 
departing from them by the breadth of a grain of sesamum. 
The business mentioned in the letter has already been fairly 
begun, and I hope that by the efficacy of your excellency’s bene¬ 
diction it will soon terminate to your excellency’s honour and 
advantage. As soon as it is finished, I, your most humble 
servant and slave, shall not fail to present myself at your 
excellency’s feet to receive your orders. 

* Lastly, 1 entreat your excellency to impart to me the com¬ 
mands and instructions necessary' to enable me to act in a manner 
agreeable to your excellency, and to point out to me in what way 
1 may render myself most acceptable to your sacred feet, which 
are real tamarasa flowers. For this purpose it will not be 
necessary' for your excellency to humble yourself still more by 
writing to me a second time ; but it will suffice if 1 receive from 
your excellency's bounty a leaf of betel indented with your nail, 
through some confidential person who can verbally explain to 
me the orders of your excellency 

* Such is my most humble prayer.’ 

The complimentary expressions used at the beginning of all 

1 This device frequently serves for credentials in conveying verbal mes¬ 
sages —Dtmots. 
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these letters, and the humble mid servile tone which pervade* 
them, especially the third letter, present when translated suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable examples or epistolary style, yet I have by 
no means brought out the full force, or rather the extreme 
platitude, of all these expressions* 

Our language has no equivalents for the expressions of base 
flattery and humility with which the Hindus are so lavish in 
their correspondence* These expressions are, moreover, used 
with a certain amount of moderation in the letters just quoted, 
I have seen some the complimentary preface alone of which 
would have filled two pages of this book- "I he eloquence 
of a writer is inexhaustible under this head, especially when 
there is any question of obtaining some boon or favour, A peti¬ 
tioner can, indeed, without fear of seeing it thrown back in his 
face,— 

■A son lidro*. (Inns un hiunre eiffTJjte, 

Llonntr i!c iVneisn-BoSr iut traver* 4u vtsjqjp ' 

The thicker the smoke of the incense the more does it flatter 
him to whom it Is offered. 

In letters written by one Hindu to another, one never finds 
respectful assurances or compliments offered to a wife* The 
mere mention of her in a letter would be considered not simply 
as an indiscretion, but as a gross breach of politeness, at which 
the husband would have every reason to feel aggrieved. 

When one Hindu has occasion to communicate to another 
the death of one of his relatives, the custom ifl to slightly burn 
the end of the palm-leaf on which the afflicting news is written ; 
and this is similar to the black seal used by us in such cases. 
The same practice is observed as a sign of displeasure, 
when one has occasion to administer a severe reprimand in 
writing. 

When a superior writes to an inferior, tie puts his own name 
before that of the person to whom he writes. The reverse Is the 
rase when an Inferior writes to .1 superior. Any breach pi this 
token of civility on the part of an inferior would be considered 
a dire insult by the person to whom he owed respect* Politeness 
also requires that, when writing to an equal, you should place 
your own name last. 

Having said this much on the epistolary style of the Hindus, 
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I will now offer some notes that I have collected on their hand¬ 
writing. 

Learned European scholars have made endless researches 
as to the origin of the art of writings the manner in which 
it was transmitted by one people to another, the different 
characters used, and the various kinds of tablets and other 
materials employed. Many conjectures have been offered con¬ 
cerning the systems invented by the Chinese and the Egyptians 
to transmit their ideas otherwise than verbally. The languages 
oflndla, however, seem to have escaped the learned investiga¬ 
tions of philologists. Nevertheless, a careful study of these 
languages would* it i am not mistaken, throw a good deal of 
light on questions still shrouded in uncertainty, f have not the 
slightest pretensions to having discovered any new origin of 
written language, nor have I the vain presumption of depriving 
the Phoenician Cadmus of the glory of having invented the 
elementary principles of— 

■Cel an En^nieui 

Dc pci mire lit parole tl tJc parltr nun yfiii 
Et jiar ks trails diver* <fc fibres It-gn'd-ca 
b*ser de la couleur ct du carps aux pcnseca,' 

I shall think myself fortunate enough if what I am about 
to say be considered worthy of the attention of the learned, and 
if it present some points of interest to those who are fond 
of discovering traces of primitive times in the usages that 
still exi^t. 

The Hindu books attribute the credit of this invaluable 
Invention to the great Brahma, the creator of men and the 
sovereign arbiter of their destinies. The serrated sutures to 
be seen on a skull Hire* they say, nothing less than the hand¬ 
writing of Brahma himself; and these indelible characters, 
traced by his divine hand, contain the irrevocable decrees 
regulating the destiny of each individual of the human race 
lL ma y h e urged that this Hindu belief is a mere myth, and, 
as such, cannot be regarded as the basis of any reasonable 
conjectures. 1 am of the same opinion ; but it must also be 
admitted that it is one of the oldest myths of India, and it 
proves at any rate that when it was invented the knowledge 
of writing already existed. Otherwise how could the Hindus 
of those remote times have discovered traces of writing in 
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these marks on skulls? Another fact, dr another myth, if one 
prefers to call it so, may be said to corroborate this. The four 
Vedas are considered to be the work of the god Brahma* who 
wrote them with his own hand on leaves of gold. These books, 
which contain the ritual of the idolatrous ceremonies practised 
by these people, are held by then] in great veneration, and their 
high antiquity is nowhere called into question. Other books, 
too f many or which are undoubtedly very old, speak of the 
Vedas as of a far earlier date* Moreover, the language tn which 
they are written has become unintelligible in many places* The 
Vedas, Indeed, by whomsoever they may have been written, 
conclusively prove that the origin of Hindu writing dates from 
a period which is lost in remote antiquity. 

One of the principal articles of the Hindu faith is that relating 
to tile ten Avatars, or incarnations, of Vishnu* The first and 
earliest is called the Matsya-avatar, that is, the incarnation of the 
god In the form of a fish, And what was the cause of it? It 
was tile loss of the Jour books of the Vedas, Brahma, under 
whose care they were fell, fell asleep, and a giant, his enemy, 
availed himself of the opportunity to steal the sacred volumes. 
Having escaped unperceived, the giant hid himself in the - a 
with his precious booty, which he swallowed, thinking it would 
he safer in his bowels* Vishnu, having been Informed of what 
had happened, changed himself into a fish, and went in pursuit 
of this enemy of the gods. After a long search, lie at length 
discovered the giant in the deepest abyss of the ocean. He 
attacked him, vanquished lum, and tore him, in pieces. He then 
plucked the hidden books irom the giant's entrails, arid restored 
them to the god who was their author and guardian* 

Is there anything to he found in any books of ours whose 
unquestionable antiquity is recognised by European writers that 
might he said to compare with this fable, any indication of 
sources from which it could have been borrowed* thus proving 
its modern date? I think not. 

Some of the Hindu authors ascribe the invention of writing 
to a famous Penitent called Agastya, who, it is said, was not 
taller than a hand's breadth* He is one of the most ancient 
persons recognized by the Hindus, inasmuch as they make 
him contemporary with the seven Penitents who were saved 
from the Flood in the ark, of which Vishnu himself was the pilot. 
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Again, the Gymnosophists, or naked penitents of India, have 
n«ver been regarded as mythical personages. Even in the 
time of Lycurgus, that is to say, nearly nine hundred years 
before the Christian era, these philosophers enjoyed such 
a reputation for wisdom and learning that their lame had spread 
to countries far remote from their own. There is every reason 
to believe that their hi me could only have been established 
gradually, and that their philosophy dated from a very remote 
period. True, some authors assert that their philosophy was 
handed down by oral tradition, and that they never committed 
anything to writing Jt is, however, hard to believe that 
men who gave themselves up to the study of philosophy and 
astronomy could have done so without having recourse to 
written records- 

I 3 e this as it may, I will now briefly describe the present 
stylo of writing among the Hindus, mentioning u j the written 
characters used, ihj the materials on which they are recorded, 
(3) the manner in which they are written, and 141 the shape of 
their books and of the communications which they address 
to each other. 

It is generally stated tfiai there are eighteen living languages 
in use in India; but as a matter of fact there are many more. 
All, or at any rate the majority of them, have their own distinct 
alphabetical characters. 11 is true that some of these characters, 
if carefully examined, bear a very close resemblance to each 
other; but in the majority of them one can distinguish no 
similarities. Vet, however diversified may be the characters 
employed in waiting, there art many similarities to be observed 
in pronunciation and phraseology/ In all these languages the 
arrangement of words admits of few changes or differences I n 
this particular they differ w idely from the European languages, 
which, with a genera! resemblance in their alphabetical characters! 
admit oJ large variations in construction and phraseology. 

What resemblance could, for instance, be found between the 
letters 

A 

ia short) {(j bug) (Afro) 

of the Tamil language and the letters 

» ** <5 

(fl short) ( a long) (jfejj 
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ot the Telugu language? And the difference is not [ess striking 
in the other letters of the alphabet. Vet these two languages 
are spoken in countries bordering on each other, which in other 
respects present many points of resemblance. The same 
diversity with regard tu alphabets is noticeable in other Indian 
languages. 

Other facts worthy of note are that in all the languages of 
India u) the letters are arranged in the softie order; >3) the 
short and long vowels are always placed at the beginning ol 
the alphabet and before the consonants; (3.1 th«?se vowels are 
purely initial letters, which are never written except at the 
beginning 0J a word, special inflections being assigned to them 
when used in the middle ot a word or after a consonant; 
U 1 each consonant must have a vowel inflection : thus. Ay care 
pronounced Act, cn, ami their form is changed when other 
vowel inflections are substituted. For instance, in Canarese 
the hi Mowing letters change their form according to the vowel 
inflections to which they are subject, thus ;— 

SO tif ti a 

ifi be hi tha they thee dho dhu 

How is it that there is so much resemblance between the 
various idioms of these languages, and .so much dissimilarity 
between the letters of their alphabets? Sanskrit appears to be 
tile Common type on which the other languages have modelled 
thuir phraseology ; how comes it then that they have, in opposi¬ 
tion to the mother-tongue, adopted letter formations so different 
from that of their common parent ? 

Similar variations are observable in the forms of their ciphers 
or symbols, Though they ah use the decimal notation, they 
differ widely in the formation of their arithmetical figures. 
In the Tamil language, each decimal number is denoted by 
a different sign, thus 

J 40 ^ ^ 

t lo loo 1000 

In Tehigu and in most of the other languages of the country', 
they follow exactly the system which vve have adopted from 
the Arabs, the units being expressed by a single figure, the 
*• trf 
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tens by two, the hundreds by three, the thousands by four, 
and so on. 

This method, with the exception of a few slight differences 
in the shape of the figures, is the one most commonly used. 
The similarity which exists between this method and that of the 
Arabs can hardly have been the result of chance. If one nation 
did not borrow it from the other, it is at any rate probable that 
both borrowed it from the same source. 

The Tamil arithmetical symbols seem, however, to bear a 
greater resemblance to the Roman than to the Arabic numerals. 
Like the Romans, the Tamils express the greater part of their 
arithmetical signs by letters of the alphabet, and use only a single 
letter to denote units, lens, hundreds, and thousands as stated 
above. 

But, dissimilar as are the written characters of the various 
Hindu languages, they are still more dissimilar to the written 
characters known to us as used by other ancient nations, such 
as Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, &c. Unlike the majority 
of Oriental languages, which arc written from right to left, 
Sanskrit and the various dialects of India arc written, like the 
European languages, from left to right. 

Paper is not unknown to the Hindus. They manufacture it, 
not from cotton rags, as is generally believed, but from the fibre 
of the aloe. I am, however, inclined to believe that the use of 
this coarse paper is of comparatively recent date in India, 
subsequent, that is, to the invasion of the Moghuls, who must 
have introduced it. At any rate, following the example of the 
Moghuls, the Hindus living in the interior of the country, where 
palm leaves are not procurable, use paper instead. But more 
generally they use black tablets named kadatla, on which they 
write with a white pencil, called in Canarese balapu, made of 
a calcareous quarried stone which is very common in the countiy. 
And it is with these materials that children Icam writing in the 
schools. 

Nevertheless the ordinary practice almost everywhere is to 
write on palm leaves, of which there are two species, large 
and small. The latter arc the commoner and are said to be 
the better; they are about three inches wide and two feet long. 
Seven or eight lines can be written on each leaf. They are 
thicker, stiffer, and stouter than double paper, so that one can 
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tra_si|y write, or rather engrave, on both sides of them. The 
other kinds of leaves art broader, but not so strong. They are 
therefore used only in those places where the smaller kinds are 
not easily procurable. They are sometlines used specialty as 
a mark of respect when writing to a person of rank. The island 
of Ceylon produces an enormous quantity of the smalle r loaves, 
and they are so cheap that a halfpenny’s worth of them would bo 
sufficient for copying an entire folio volume. 

Quintus Curtius relates that the Hindus, at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, wrote with an iron stilus on 
the suit and smooth bark of trees. It is quite probable that 
palm leaves were mistaken for the bark of trees ; for nowhere in 
India can any evidence be found to prove that the hark of trees 
has ever been used for the purpose of writing. 

Aeneas, iti Virgil's epic, implores the Cumae an Sibyl not to 
write her oracles on the leaves of trees, which the winds might 
speed ily disperse: 

1 Foliis tnntitrn ae cartninn rum; tip, 

Nc lurhata voIcilI rapidla hutibriii V'clitli T 

AH the commentators are of opinion that the reference here is 
to palm leaves. It is therefore to be presumed that these 
leaves were quite different from those now used in India, 
which, cm account of their weight and thickness, coutd not be 
blown about by the wind. 

The 11 Indus write with an iron stilus, or pencil, which is 
from eight to nine inches long. The handle of the instrument 
generally end-: in a knife, which is used to trim the sides of the 
leaves so as to make lhem all of one sire. In writing with the 
stilus neither chair nor table is required. The leaf is supported 
on the msddk linger of the left band, and is kept steady by being 
held firmly between the thumb and the forefinger. The stilus, 
in writing, does not glide along the leaf as does our pen on 
paper; but the writer* after finishing a word or two, fixes the 
point of his instrument on the last letter, and pushes the leaf 
from right to left till the line of writing is finished. This is 
executed with such ease that it is by no means a rare sight to 
see Hindus writing as they walk along. 

As the characters thus traced are only a sort of faint 
engraving, of the same colour as the kaf itself and therefore 

f fa 
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mi1 easily dL'Ciphtnblpj it is the common practice to besmear 
Usf. iv h<-'Jr.- with fresh cow-dung. Fhe leaf is afterwards wiped 
clean, but the new material fills up the engraved letters nnd 
gives if]cm a darker colour, thus rendering them more distinct 
and readable. 

This mode of writing is undoubtedly more convenient and 
more simple than ours, so far at least as writing on a small 
scale is concerned, for it does not require all the materials that 
we need on such occasions ; hut it will be readily understood 
that -t is not equally convenient lor writings of a somewhat 
voluminous nature. 


As in our ancient manuscripts, the absence of every kind of 
punctual tort, and the confusion arising from words and phrases 
not being sufficiently separated, render the perusal of the works 
of Hindu authors extremely difficult. The complicated rules 
01 orthography pertaining to some of their languages, and 
especially to Tamil, lend to increase this difficulty still farther 
Wy often the most experienced person is unable to read 
without difficulty, especially if the writer has adhered strictly 
to the rules of grammar, which are generally, however, either 
ignored or neglected. 

When Hindus write on paper they do not use a quill pt n 
A Brahmin could not, without defilement, touch so impure an 
instrument. Consequently a thin reed is used, called kakm a 
word evidently of modem origin borrowed from the Portuguese 
Jhc kahim is somewhat thicker than our quill pen, and is 
mended in the same manner. Hindus employed under Euro- 
pearis, however, lay aside these scruples, and use the same 
materials as their masters. 


When a 3 lindu wishes to make up a book of the paint leaver 
on which hr has written, he has no need of a bookbinder. He 
mcr l v bores a small hole at each extremity of the leaves and 
fastens them all together by means of two small pegs or stick*; 

° Wood rjr imn - I wo thin hoards, of the same length and 
bread.!, n .he leaves, are then placed at the top and bwiom ej 
them, and thus farm t he binding or covers of the book. A In™ 
atnrig fastened, to one of the covers serves to hold the feavet 
together. 1 1 this plan is simple, It certainly is not convenient ■ 

■ " w le-never tine wishes to consult the book, the string must 
be I.joined, the pegs by means of which the leaves are strung 
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togctJu-i must be removed, and the whole volume taken to 
pieces. 

It wilJ thus be seen that the Hindu system of writing and of 
binding books closely resembles that of the ancient Romans, 
who wrote on extremely thin wooden boards, which they strung 
together and formed into a codex. 

The following is the plan adopted by the Hindus in the 
transmission of letters: -They toll up the palm leaves on 
which they are written, and put them into an outer covering 
upon Which they write the address. At the junction of the 
two ends or the outer leaf; which arc held together by means 
of a small incision in each, a kind of rough knot is made, 
serving ^ a Seal Due attention must be paid to the length 
and breadth of the leaves on which letters are written, which 
vary according to the rank and dignity of those to whom they 
are addressed. 

To be the bearer of a letter denotes a kind of subordinate 
position. Tilts duty cannot therefore be entrusted to superiors, 
or Lvcn unless they undertake it voluntarily. In tin 

liittcr case, etiquette forbids the letter being given into the hands 
of the person w ho has offered to deliver it ; the missive must be 
placed on the ground at his feet, and he picks it up and becomes 
responsible for its safe delivery'. 

I he changes in the form of writing which time brings about 
m other countries do not offer a safe ground for conjecture 
in the case of Hindu manuscripts. J have seen a deed of gift 
written more than two hundred years ago on a plate of gold in 
Canarese characters, the letters of which were perfectly legible 
and exactly like those at present in use, the form of writing 

having undergone no change whatever during tiiat Jong interval 
of time. 

Nevertheless there are certain monuments in the country 
c l very great antiquity, bearing inscriptions engraved in charac¬ 
ters no longer in use. Some are also to be found in various 
places the characters of which are wholly unknown and 
evidently foreign. 1 must leave this matter to our learned 
philologists; as for myself I admit that I am unable to 
explain the fact 

I he remarks I have made above concerning the dissimilarity 
uf the written characters and the resemblance of the grant- 
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itiaiical style in the various, Indian languages are equally 
applicable to Siamese. At least, so it has been pointed out 
to me by persons who are familiar with that language, and 
who have discovered in its alphabet an arrangement exactly 
similar to that of the Hindu alphabets. In some languages of 
India the sign or inflection denoting the vowel that always 
accompanies a consonant is placed before- it ; the same practice 
Is followed with regard to several letters in Siamese writing. 
Like the Hindus, the Siamese write from left 10 right. This 
coincidence can hardly be alleged to be the result of chance; it 
rather indicates some common origin. 

The investigations of modern authors with regard to this 
subject leave no doubt whatever that the Pali language, or the 
learned tongue of Siam, is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit, And 
this mother-tongue appears to have extended even still farther 
-1 nee we find a large number of Sanskrit words in the Malay 
language 

However, in shape the Siamese letters as written appeared 
to me to bear no resemblance whatever to the Hindu alphabets 
with which I was acquainted. 




CHAPTER XXVI 

Hiudil Fab!»< 


The Hindus arc particularly fond of poetry and fiction, and 
their literature contains a large collection of Interesting fables. 
Some of these fables possess a moral significance and are very 
popular; while others are merely stories, of no great value 
lr, ni a literary point ol view, I have, however, selected a few 
atones which appeared n> me calculated to interest my readers, 
and a collection of them will he found in the nest chapter, 

The fabler are to he found in large numbers in various. 
Hindu books. They are generally based on excellent moral 
principles, a ltd contain some severe criticisms on the vices 
of men. The following l have heard related many times 

A traveller, having missed lus way, was overtaken hy 
darkness in the midst of a dense forest. In fear of wild beasts, 
he decided that the only means of escaping them would be to 
spend the night in the branches of one of the largest trees 
vvhich he could find. He therefore climbed into a tree, and, 
without further thought of the dangers, which might befall him, 
fell fast asleep, and awoke only when the rays of the morning 
sun warned him that it was time to continue his journey. 
As ht was preparing to descend, he cast his eyes downwards, 
and espied at the loot oJ the tree a huge tiger eagerly and 
impatiently watching* as it were, for Its prey* Struck with 
terror at the sight of the beast, the traveller remained for 
a while transfixed to the spot where he sat. At length, re¬ 
covering himseil a little and looking all round him, he observed 
that near the tree on which he sat were many others, with their 
branches so Interlaced that he could easily pass from one to 
another, and thus escape the danger which threatened him 
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below. He was on the point of making his escape in this 
way, when, raising his eyes, he saw a huge snake hanging 
to tiic branch ini mediately over him, with its head nearly 
touching his own. The snake was apparently fast asleep, but 
the slightest noise might rouse it. At the sight of this twofold 
danger to which he found himself exposed the poor traveller 
lost all courage. His mind wandered, his trembling limbs 
could hardly support him, and he was on the point of falling 
into the clutches of the tiger which was watching for him below. 
Chilled with fright, he remained motionless in face of the cruel 
death that awaited him, expecting every moment to be his last. 
Ihe unfortunate man, however, having somewhat recovered 
hi* senses, once more raised his eyes, and perceived, on one 
of the topmost branches of the tree' a honeycomb, from which 
sweet drops of honey were trickling down at his side. Thereupon 
he stretched forward his head, opened his mouth, and put out 
his tongue to catch the drops of honey as they fell; and in this 
delicious enjoyment he thought no more of the awful dangers 
which surrounded him.’ 

Besides the detached apologues to be found in their books, 
which they arc veiy fond of alluding to in their eveiyday con¬ 
versations, the Hindus have a regular collection of old and 
popular fables called Pancha (antra (the Five Tricks), which 
have been translated into all the languages of the country It 


' Two volumes of these fables, 
translated by the Abbe, were published 
In Paris in 187a and 1877. twenty 
years after his death. 

The East, the land of myth and 
legend, it the natural home of the 
fable, and Hindustan was the birth¬ 
place, if not of the original of these 
talcs, at least of the oldest shape in 
which they still exist. The /WAu- 
ftiHfra have been translated into al¬ 
most every language, and adapted by 
most modern fabulists The Kultla 
mt Danina (from the names of two 
jackals in the first story;, or fables of 
Bidpai or PUpuy, is an Arab version 
made about 760 a. a From the He- 
brew version of Rabbi Joel, John of 
Capua produced a Latin translation 


about the end of the fifteenth century, 
whence all later imitations are de¬ 
rived. The Hitof>a<U»a, or 'friendly 
instruction.* is a modernised form of 
the same work, and of it there are 
three translations into English by 
Dr. Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones, 
and Professor F. Johnson. 

From Hindustan the Sanskrit fables 
parsed to China. Thibet, and Persia ; 
and they must have reached Greece 
at an early dale, for many of the fables 
which passed under the name of Aesop 
are identic*! with those of the Fast 
Aesop to us i» little more than a name, 
though, if wc may trust a passing 
notice in Herodotus, he must have 
hved in the sixth century a.c. Prob¬ 
ably his fables were never written 
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is perhaps the only literary' work possessed by them which is 

instructive and worthy of attention. All castes, without any 
distinction whatever, are allowed to read it. The moral of 
some of these fables might possibly seem dangerous, because 
calculated to teach how to do evil rather than how to avoid 

enough’ SpCakmg genCraJI >’' lheir cachings arc praiseworthy 

The first of these fables of the Panchatantra explains how 
impostors and clever knaves succeed by artifice and falsehood 
in causing harm to persons whom they wish to ruin, or in 
sowing dissension among the most intimate of friends. The 
object which the author has in view appears to be to warn 
princes and other great personages, for whose instruction, bv 
the way, the work seems to be principally written, against the 
intrigues of mean parasites and hypocritical courtiers who 
rong their palaces, and who, by base flattery, calumny, deceit 
and intrigue, succeed in ruining and supplanting their bes \ 
friends and most faithful servants. 

The following is a short resume of the story:_ 

In the city of Patali-puram there reigned a king called 
Suka Darusha, who had a faithful minister named Amara-Sati 
I his good prince had three sons, who were noted for their 
stupidity and vulgarity, and who were viewed bv their father 
with the most extreme dissatisfaction. The minister Amara- 
Sati, conscious of the sorrow which was preying on his master, 
advised him to convene a general meeting of all the Brahmins 
of his kingdom, in order to ascertain whether there was not one 
amongst them who would undertake the responsibility of educating 
the three young princes and instilling into them feelings more 
worthy of their high birth. The minister’s advice was followed ♦ 
but of all the assembled Brahmins there was only one, named 

difficult t uTk* ’ Wh ° fdt h ‘ mself Ca P* b,e of accomplishing so 

VishnU'Sarma, after carefully studying the characters and 
dispositions of his pupils, began the work of reformation : and in 
order to accomplish his task, related to them a large number 


down, though several are ascribed lo 
him by Xenophon, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
and other Greek writers, and Plato 
represents Socrates .as beguiling his 


last days by versifying such as he 
remembered.—E d. 

1 In the Tclugu copy he is called 
Soma Jtnma .— Dubois. 
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of fables, the lessons of which he took great pains to instil into 
their minds. 

The dramatis ptrsattof of the first of these fables are a linn 
holding sway in a vast forest, a hull named Sinjivaka, and 
two foxes, one called Daimmnk.i and the other Karateka, both 
in the service of the lion king, 

l lie bull Sanjtviikn had been accidentally lost by his master 
in the lion kings forest, where he was leading a peaceful, 
harmless Isle. Now the two foxes, as it happened, had been 
disgraced and ignominiously expelled from the court of the 
hon. One day the lion was quenching his thirst in the river 
Jumna, which flowed through the forest, when suddenly, while 
returning to his cave, he heard a must frightful noise like 
thunder, the like of which he had never heard before;, h was 
in fact the bellowing of the bull Sanjivaka, Seized with sudden 
fear, and believing that an animal which Was able to utter such 
a dreadful noise must assuredly be vastly superior to himself, 
the lion was consumed with dread lest a rival had come to 
dispute Ids forest kingdom. Greatly troubled in his mind, he 
reflected how he might gel rid til this imaginary danger. While 
in this dilemma, a happy thought struck him ; it was to reconcile 
himself with his former ministers, the two foxes, who might 
possibly help him with their advice. He therefore sent 
messengers to them, beseeching them to resume their funner 
posts in his const, and promising to honour them in future 
with unbounded confidence. 

Karateka and Daman aka, aware of the real reason of their 
recall to the king's court, affected the greatest indifference 
with regard to the offers made to them. Before complying with 
the request of the monarch, they calculated all the possible 
consequences of sudi a reconciliation; and with this in view 
they related to each other a number of stories bearing on the 
advantages and inconveniences that might result from ihtir 
return to the king 1 ® court. Suffice it tn say they nil last decided 
to accept the lion's offer, and accordingly waited upon him. 

The monarch welcomed the two foxes with much cordiality, 
and confessed to them the alarming feare which assailed him 
and the cause thereof* Without further delay he deputed 
them, alter giving (hem the necessary instructions, to wait upon 
the rival who had caused him such uneasiness. The object of 
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their mission, they were informed, was to fathom the designs 
of this unknown personage, and, if he had come thither with 
hostile intentions, to inquire of him on what conditions he was 
willing to live in peace with the titular monarch. 

The two foxes immediately went in search of the formidable 
Sanjivaka, and at last found him grazing peacefully on the 
borders of the river Jumna. At sight of him the two pleni¬ 
potentiaries gazed at each other with astonishment and burst 
into loud fits of laughter, for they could not understand how 
the presence in the forest of a poor helpless bull, forsaken by 
his owner, could possibly cause so much anxiety to their master. 
After thinking the matter over, they decided to’make the best of 
it by encouraging the lion in his fears, and thereby increasing 
the importance and value of their mediation. Their plan being 
well pondered over, they went up to the bull Sanjivaka and 
haughtily told him that the place he had chosen for his abode 
was the dominion of a lion, whose authority extended throughout 
the forest. They rated him severely for his daring conduct, and 
told him that he was running a great risk of falling a victim to the 
anger of the king of the forest. ‘ But,' added they, ‘as the lion 
is of a generous disposition, we will persuade him to pardon 
you and to take you under his protection. Come along with us 
to him, and above all be very careful to show proper respect and 
humility in his presence.’ 

Returning to the lion, the two foxes began to make the most 
of their services. In their opinion the bull Sanjivaka was all 
that he was supposed to be; and moreover he had the reputation 
ol being passionate, hot-tempered, distrustful, and obstinate. 

* But, added they, 4 by dint of skill and persuasion we have 
succeeded in inducing him to be your intimate friend and faithful 
ally.' The bull was at this stage introduced to the lion, who 
deemed himself extremely fortunate in having, by the mediation 
of his two ministers the foxes, gained the alliance of so powerful 
a friend. 

Sanjivaka was not long in gaining the favour of his royal 
master, whose full and unbounded confidence he soon won by 
his gentleness, obedience, and other good qualities. 

Accordingly the two foxes were once more forsaken by their 
master, and found themselves obliged to live in obscurity and 
dishonour, as formerly. Sanjivaka, without even aspiring to 
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any such honour, had become the channel and medium through 
whom all favours were bestowed by the king. Thereupon Kara- 
taka and Dam arm ka perceived that they had made a great 
mistake in introducing this stranger to the lion’s court. The 
ruin of their rival was evidently the only means by which they 
could hope to regain their former influence. But finding them- 
selves too weak to get rid of their enemy by force, they resolved 
to achieve their object by artifice and intrigue. Accordingly they 
prepared diemsolves for the task by telling each other a great 
many fables* the main purpose of which was to show what one 
could accomplish by bringing into play at the proper season the 
active powers of an intriguing mind* 

Having skilfully devised a plan of attack, they succeeded in 
finding their way once again into the king’s court ; and conceal¬ 
ing their wicked intentions under a guise of zeal mid attachment 
to their master's interests, they succeeded by dint of slander and 
other machinations in poisoning the mind of the lion with a deep 
distrust of the hull Sanjivafcic At last the king, really persuaded 
that hts quiet and ivdl behaved favourite cherished thi design of 
secretly getting rid of him, in order that he might usurp the 
dominion of the forest, fall upon the unfortunate Sanjivaka and 
lore him to pieces, 

The moral of the second fable of the Pandia tanira is to show’ 
the advantages of union and friendship among the weak in 
times of trouble or danger. It tells the story of a dove* a rat, 
a raven, a gallic, and a tortoise, who, by simply helping one 
another, escaped the greatest dangers. 

The third fable tells the story of the crows and the owls. 
It sets forth tin dangers to which a person is exposed by confiding 
his private affairs to those whose character he is not well 
acquainted with, or to those who, after having for a long time 
been avowed enemies, return under the deceitful mask of friend* 
ship. Et relates how a crow, by his cunning and hypocrisy, 
succeeded in stealing his way into the society of owls, the 
declared enemies of his race, and in winning their entire con¬ 
fidence. Thereupon, the crow madr the best of this opportunity 
to study their habits, their resources, and their strong and weak 
points, until he was able to dev Esc .1 safe means of attacking and 
exterminating them. For Instance, he soon found out that their 
common abode was a vast cave, which possessed only one 
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entrance. He also discovered that his hated foes experienced 
insurmountable difficulty in facing the light of the sun. Fur* 
nished with this valuable information, he hastened to convene 
a general meeting of the crows. He counselled them all to take 
in their beaks as much straw, twigs, and other combustible 
material as they could cany and to follow him quietly. Accord- 
ingly some thousands of his fellows spread their wings and 
arrived at midday near the cave, where the owls, their enemies, 
were slumbering in fancied security. The crows heaped up 
before the entrance of the cave the inflammable material they 
had brought with them and set fire to it all. The majority of 
the owls were instantly suffocated by the smoke, while those 
which attempted to fly away perished in the flames. 

A monkey and a crocodile are the characters represented in 
the fourth fable. It illustrates the dangers to which one is 
exposed by associating with wicked persons whose friendship 
and affection, however sincere they may appear to be to start 
with, result sooner or later in treachery, especially if their own 
interests are at stake. This is the attitude manifested by the 
crocodile towards his friend, the monkey, who had reposed the 
utmost confidence in him. The monkey, however, succeeds in 
evading by his cunning the treacherous plot which the crocodile 
devised for his destruction. 

The filth fable is about a Brahmin and his mongoose, and 
illustrates the imprudence of judging rashly by appearances. 
A Brahmin once possessed a mongoose, to which his wife and 
himself were very much attached. The same Brahmin had 
a child which was stiLl in the cradle. One day, being obliged 
to leave the house on some very pressing business, and there 
being nobody to take care of the child, the Brahmin entrusted 
it to his mongoose, telling the little animal that it would have to 
answer with its life for any accident that might happen to the 
inlant during his absence. As soon as the Brahmin had gone 
out, the mongoose took up its place quite close to the cradle, 
determined to perish rather than permit the slightest injury to 
the precious being entrusted to its care. Now it happened that 
a huge snake had, unobserved, found its way into the house 
by a crevice in the wall. Issuing from its hiding-place, it 
approached the cradle and prepared to attack the child. The 
mongoose no sooner perceived the frightful reptile than it 
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rushed furiously upon It, and, after a long and painful struggle, 
seized it bv the throat, strangled it, and in its rage tore it to 
pieces. Soon afterwards the Brahmin returned. The mon* 
goose, recognizing the voice of its master, ran to him and tried 
to express its joy by rolling at his feet, playfully biting at hts 
legs, showing indeed every manifestation of delight at having 
performed such a brave deed. The Brahmin, however, having 
carefully examined the mongoose, and finding It covered with 
the blood which had flowed from the wounds of the serpent 
rashly concluded that the blood could only be that of his infani 
child, whom, as he thought, the mongoose had killed; and, in 
a ht of rage, he seized a thick stick which was close by and 
killed llie poor animal on the spot. 

However, what were his gm l and despair when on entering 
the room where he had left his child, he found it calmly sleep- 
mg; while around the cradle were the scattered remains of fin- 
huge snake;- which fhc mongoose had just killed t He bitterly 
reproached him sell for his imprudence and rashness, but, alas [ 
too late: and wa* grieved sorely at the thought that he had 
inconsiderately sacrificed the poor animal, to whom alone la¬ 
wns indebted for the preservation of bis beloved son '. 

The author of the Panchcbtartim has introduced into these 
five principal fables a large number of minor fables which are 
related by the respective characters to each other. Some of 
these Latter resemble those of Aesop, but arc Tar more prolix, 

I he / (ituhnfantra is so const meted that one fable, before it is 


finished, suggests another, which in its turn 


suggests ;l third, 


7“-- «™*a> vino sometimes loses 

siglu altogether of the beginning of a story, which only ends 

In tf*r Atl IIH t K I! Birri all ^ J ' m 



A great deal or ingenuity is displayed! in this plan 
* f>ut the continuous dovetailing rt f 


later on in the work. 


A literal translation of a few of these fables will give 
readers □ fair ides of the rest of them. The following 
extracted from the first part of the Pmcha tmtfra 


give my 
vine are 
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T»r AtJVE*Ti/ajtS of tilt: HkAttMiM KalaSarfia. 

Thr Brahmin and the Crab* 

Once upon a time, in the city of SHimi-Puri* there lived 
a Brahmin named Kala-Sanmt, who, after existing for a long 
lEnie in penury, suddenly found himself raised to opulence by 
a happy combination of cl rein instances, lie thereupon resolved 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the holy city of Benares, there 
to obtain pardon for all his sins by bathing in the waters of 
the sacred Ganges. On his way thither, he one day reached the 
river Sarasvad, flowing through a desert which he was crossing. 
He determined to perform his usual ablutions In it; and no 
sooner had he stepped into the water than he saw coming 
towards him a crab, which asked him where he was going. 
Learning that fir was on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, the crab 
requested the Brahmin to carry it with him to this sacred river, 
promising in return for this service to remember his kindness 
all its life, and to do iiLI that lay in its power to be of use to him 
should an opportunity offer itself, The Bralvmlu, astonished at 
the crab’s promise, asked hoiv a creature so weak and despicable 
as Itself could possibly he of any service to a man, and especially 
to a Brahmin, To this the crah replied by the following 
fable;— 

The King, the Elephant^ ami the Brahmin. 

In the city of Prabavnthi-Patna there lived a king named 
AdEta-Vurma. One day the king,, when out hunting with a 
crowd of attendants in the midst of a dense forest, observed 
a huge elephant approaching, whose sudden appearance spread 
terror among his followers,. The king, however,, succeeded in 
calming the fears of his people, and told them that they 
must try to capture the animat and lead it away to his palace. 
Accordingly, they dug a deep pit, covering It with branches 
and leaves. This dune, the whole company surrounded the 
elephant, leaving only one passage leading to the pit for him! 
to escape, into which, In fact, tile elephant eventually fell. The 
king was delighted at their success, and told them that before 
trying to release the elephant from the pit they must keep it 
starving there for eight days, when, having lost all its strength. 
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ii might be 'more cosily made captive L . AccordingEy, every' 
body retired, leaving the elephant in the trap. Two days 
afterwards, a Brahmin who was travelling on the banks of 
the river Jumna happened to pass that way and seeing the 
elephant in the pit, ashed the animal by what unfortunate 
accident it found itsel f there, I he elephant told him about its 
sad adventure, complaining at the same time of the torments 
Which it was enduring, not only from the fall, hut by hunger 
and thirst It besought the Brahmin to have pity and to help 
it to regain its liberty. The Brahmin replied that it was quite 
bevomi bis physical powers to drag out from such a deep 
pit a body of such huge weight and bulk. But the elephant 
stilt Further entreated him, and besought him at any rate to give 
it the benefit of his advice as to how It was possible to escape 
from the dangers which threatened It, To this the Brahmin 
replinl that ii it had formerly rendered service to anybody it 
should now invoke that person's aid, ■! do not remember* 
answered the elephant, J to have rendered service to any one 
except to the rats, which I did in the following manner 


The Elephant and the Rats. 

In the country of Kalinga-Des* there lived a king named 
Swarna-Bahu \ who suddenly found his kingdom infested with 
myriads of rats, which destroyed every living plant and spread 
desolation everywhere, His subjects, unable to subsist in the 
midst of such a plague, waited upon the king and entreated him 
to devise some means of freeing the country from the ravages of 
these destructive creature. TIn- king immediacy mastered 
the hunters and trappers in his kingdom, who, furnished with 
nets and snares of all kinds, proceeded at once to make war on 
the rats. By dint of much labour and patience, they succeeded 
at last in drawing all the rats from their holes, every one of 
them being captured and shut up alive in large earthen vessels 
where they were left to perish of hunger, 

' Meanwhile/ continued the elephant, * I happened to be 
passing by the spot where the rats were huddled up in con- 
linemen l I her chief hearing me coming, called out to me 
arid entreated me to have impassion on him and his com* 

$ warn a- Raim mcaru 1 gulden-army il r _ Ed. 
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panioas , anrf “ ve the,V !ives . which, said he, was extremely 
slnL * e a 1 "as necessary was to kick to pieces the 
-.irthen 'easels which held them captive. Touched with pity 
• the sad lot nl these unfortunate creatures, 1 shattered their 
emporary prisons, and thus rescued them all from certain 
rath, rile chief of the rats, after thanking me profusely- 
promised that he ant] his companions would for ever remember 
he signal service I had rendered them, and swore that they 

Tny difficult ***** Sh ™ ,d ‘ w 10 into 

W hen the elephant had finished its story, the Brahmin 
advised i .to call to ins aid the rats, whom it had so signally 

L pcd. it then wished it a speedy deliverance and proceeded 
on his journey, ^ 

Ihr elephant, left to itself, concluded it could not do better 
han follow the advice given by the Brahmin. At the call of 
the elephant, the chier of the raLs immediately ran to ! ts aid 

'ET** ! he t,R P hmt pe«*lv= its little friend than i, 

twin] * ' " "’ lsr ° r ! unPS that befallen it, as well as the 
troubles with which it was still threatened, and entreated the 
rat Pi help it somehow or other out edits prison. 

■The service which thou standest in need of my lord 
elephant, answered the rat. 'presents no difficulties to me- 
b. , thet '--fore, of good courage, and I promise to effect thy 
deliverance very shortly.' ■ 

The Chief of the rats immediately assembled several millions 
U and led them to the pit where their liberator was 

th "earth ^ r t0 . WOr e, at ° ncc “ bur ™ v all round, throwing 
' lf,c pH, Which gradually filled little by little until 

he elephant was able to reach the surface and shake itself fret 
from aH danger. 

At [he close of this fable the crab thus addressed the Brafv 
mm ; Ft a rat was able to render such a signal service to an 

tkat ™ ^PP^rtunity might occur 
when I might be m a position to oblige thee and to testify my 
gralitude to thee? r ^ 

inteliiu ”-‘' h "’ in , Kab : Snm,a ' ddi sfcted at finding s0 much 
' 7 " m r Ch “ ins ' en,ficallt ho longer hesitated 

O take the crab with him, and putting it in his travelling bag 

proceeded on h,s journey. One day, while traversing a dense 

Gg 
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forest at midday, when the sun was hottest, he halted to rest 
beneath the shade of a thick tree, where he soon fell asleep; and 
this is what happened while he was buried in deep slumber:— 

The Crow, the Serpent, the Brahmin, atui the Crab, 

Near the tree under which the Brahmin Kala-Samia was 
enjoying his peaceful slumber, a huge snake had taken up its 
abode in a white-ant heap, and in the branches of die same 
tree a crow had built its nest Now the crow and the serpent 
had, in the capacity of neighbours, contracted a close alliance. 
When any wearied traveller happened to rest under the shade 
of the tree, the crow by a certain cry gave notice immediately 
to its friend the snake, and the latter, forthwith emerging from 
its retreat, quietly approached the traveller and bit him, causing 
instantaneous death. Thereupon the crow would call its fellow- 
crows together, and the whole of them would fall upon the corpse 
and devour it. 

No sooner had the crow perceived that the Brahmin pilgwfti 
was sound asleep than it gave the serpent notice by the usual 
signal. The snake immediately issued from its retreat and bit 
the Brahmin, killing him instantly by its deadly venom. The 
crow hastened to summon its friends and relations, and the 
whole of them pounced together on the corpse. But as they 
were preparing to devour it, the head crow espied something 
moving in the bag of the traveller, and curious to know what it 
was, put its head into the bag. Thereupon the crab caught it by 
the neck with its claws and proceeded to strangle it to death. 
The crow cried aloud for mercy, but the crab swore that it 
would not let go, unless the Brahmin whose death the crow 
had just caused was restored to life. The crow made known 
to its companions the extremity in which it found itself and the 
conditions under which the crab agreed to spare its life. It 
besought its comrades to go in all haste and tell its friend the 
snake of its critical situation, and to request it to reanimate 
the body of the Brahmin without delay. The snake, informed 
of the misfortune that had befallen its friend, approached the 
deceased, applied its mouth to the spot where it had bitten him, 
sucked out all the venom with which it had poisoned him, and 
restored him to life. 

When the Brahmin regained his senses he was not a little 
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surprised to see his crab holding a crow fast imprisoned in its 
claws. The crab gave him an account of what had just happened, 
at which the traveller, who had believed himself to be waking 
from a sweet slumber, was exceedingly amazed. * However,’ 
said he to the crab, * since the crow has satisfied the conditions 
which thou didst ask of him. thou must also fulfil the promise 
which thou madest to him of sparing his life; let him, therefore, 
go now.' 

But the crab, desiring to punish the wicked crow in a proper 
manner, and fearing to carry out its design in the neighbourhood 
of the snake, answered that it would set its captive free only at 
some distance from the spot where they were. The Brahmin, 
therefore, carried them both a little farther on, and then, opening 
his bag, told the crab to hesitate no longer in fulfilling his 
promise. 

I* oolish man! answered the crab, 1 can we attach the least 
faith to the words ol the wicked i Can we ever relv on their 
promise* ? Thou art, of course, ignorant of the fact that this 
treacherous crow has already caused the death of a host of 
innocent beings, and that if I now set him free he will cause 
a still greater number to perish. Wouldst thou like to know 
what good people gain by obliging the wicked ? Wouldst thou 
like to learn how the latter ought to be treated when once they 
are in our power? The following fable will teach thee 

The Brahmin, the Crocodile , the Tree , the Cow, and the Fox. 

Once upon a time, in the Brahmin village of Agni-sthala, 
situated on the banks of the river Jumna, there lived a Brahmin 
named Astika. While on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, he 
happened one day to reach a river in which he intended to 
perform his ablutions. No sooner had he stepped into the 
water than a crocodile approached him, and learning the purpose 
lor which he had undertaken the journey, entreated him most 
earnestly to carry it with him to the waters of the sacred 
river, where it hoped to be able to live more at its ease than 
in that river, which frequently ran dry during the hot season 
and caused it the most terrible sufferings. The Brahmin, 
moved to compassion, allowed the crocodile to get into his bag! 
and, hoisting it on his shoulders, proceeded on his journey. 
On reaching the banks ol the Ganges the pilgrim opened his 

c g 2 
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bag, and pointing out to the crocodile the waters of the river, 
bade it crawl in. The crocodile, however, replied that it felt 
tired out by the long journey they had made together, and was 
not strong enough to reach the water by itself. It therefore 
requested the Brahmin to carry it in to a certain depth. The 
Brahmin, without the least suspicion of foul play, complied with 
this last request of the crocodile. He advanced as far as he 
could into the bed of the river and there deposited his travelling 
companion. Just as he was turning, however, the crocodile 
seized him by the leg and tried to drag him into deeper water. 
Filled with dismay, and incensed at such perfidy, the pilgrim 
exclaimed: “O deceitful and wicked villain! Is it thus that 
thou returncst evil for good? Is this the kind of honesty which 
thou practisest? Is this the gratitude which I have to expect 
from thee for the service I have rendered ? ” 

• u Nonsense!” replied the crocodile. “Why dost thou talk 
to me of honrsty and gratitude ? The only honesty ol our days 
is to ruin those who cherish us.” 

• " Be pleased, aft any rate, to stay the execution of thy per¬ 
fidious design for a little while,” entreated the Brahmin, “ and 
let us see if the morality which thou professest would be 
approved by anybody. Let us refer the matter to arbitrators; 
and should there be found only three who approve thy mode of 
acting and thinking, I consent to be devoured by thee.*’ 

'The crocodile yielded to the wishes of the Brahmin, and 
agreed to defer the sacrifice until it had secured the approbation 
of three arbitrators who saw nothing to blame in it. 

« They applied first of all to a mango-tree planted on the river 
bank. The Brahmin asked the tree if it was right to do evil to 
those who had done us good. 

"'I do not know,” answered the mango-tree, “if that is 
permitted or not; but 1 know very well that it is just the kind of 
treatment which men like you mete out to me. 1 appease their 
hunger by- nourishing them with my succulent fruits; and 
1 shield them from the heat of the sun by sheltering them under 
my shade. Yet, as soon as old age or any accident makes me 
unfit to render them such services, they, forgetting my past 
kindness, cut my branches and lastly deprive me of life itself by 
digging up my very roots. Hence I conclude that honesty among 
men consists in destroying those who cherish them.” 
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‘ The crocodile and the Brahmin then accosted an old cow 
which was grazing without a keeper on the banks of the river. 

The Brahmin asked if it was not an offence against honesty to 
do evil to those who had done good to us. 

' “ What dost thou mean by the word honesty ?*’ answered the 
cow. ** Honesty in our days consists in harming those who have 
rendered us service; 1 have learned this only too well from my 
own sad experience. Till recently I rendered most important 
services to man. I ploughed his fields; I gave him calves; 
I nourished him with my milk. But, alas! now that I am grown 
old and unfit to be of service to him, he has discarded me. 
1‘orsaken and helpless on the banks of this river, 1 find myself 
exposed at every moment to the fury of wild beasts. 0 

1 1 he opinion ol a third arbitrator only was wanting to complete 
the ruin of the Brahmin. Perceiving a fox, he asked him the 
same question that he had asked the mango-tree and the cow. 
But before making an answer the fox wished to be better in¬ 
formed ol the points at issue. So the Brahmin gave a detailed 
account of the services he had rendered to the crocodile and of 
the treacherous act that the latter was meditating. The fox 
laughed heartily, and seemed at first to be going to decide in 
favour of the crocodile. "However,” said he, "before pro¬ 
nouncing a final judgement on your affair, 1 must see how you 
both travelled together.” 

‘ The crocodile, without the least suspicion as to what the fox 
intended to do, and without the least hesitation, got into the bag, 
which the Brahmin then hoisted upon his back. The fox told 
the Brahmin to follow him, and on reaching an isolated spot he 
made signs to the Brahmin to place his load on the ground. 
No sooner had the latter done so than the fox took a huge stone 
and smashed the head of the crocodile with it. Then turning to 
die Brahmin, the fox said : 4 * Foolish man that thou art, may the 
dangers to which thou hast been exposing thyself teach thee 
to be more careful in future! Remember well that we should 
never make friends or associates of the wicked.” The fox then 
called his family together and made an excellent meal of the 
dead crocodile; and the Brahmin, after accomplishing the 
object of his pilgrimage by bathing in the waters of the Ganges, 
returned home safe and sound. 

‘This fable,’ said the crab to his benefactor the Brahmin, who 
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was attentively listening to his narrative, ‘ought to convince 
thee that no covenant should be made with the wicked, and 
that we may without the least scruple fail in our word to them. 
When we happen to have them in our power, we should ruth¬ 
lessly destroy them.’ Saving this, the crab tightened its clasp 
on the crow and strangled it to death. 

After this exhibition of exemplary punishment the Brahmin 
Kala-Sarma, taking up the crab again, continued his journey; 
and when he reached the river Ganges, deposited his little 
benefactor there, as desired. After expressing his deep gratitude 
for the signal service the crab had rendered to him in saving 
his life, he performed his ablutions in the sacred river and 
returned to his own country, which he reached without further 
accident. 

I will not relate any more of these fables, though most of 
them are very instructive. My intention has been merely to 
draw the attention of my readers to a work which, in my 
opinion, is the most interesting and useful in the whole range 
of Hindu literature. 

It is impossible to determine the age of these fables, since no 
authentic evidence of their date is now extant. It is supposed 
that they were translated into Persian towards the middle of 
the sixth century, under the reign of the Emperor Nurjehan; 
and the fragments which have been published in Europe have, 
no doubt, been extracted from this Persian translation. Indeed, 
La Fontaine himself appears to have gone to it for some of his 
fables. 

The Hindus themselves place the Pamha-lanlra among their 
oldest literary productions; and the wide popularity which it 
enjoys may be said to be some proof in favour of this opinion. 
At any rate the fables contained in this work appear to be older 
than those of Aesop. It is uncertain what was the birthplace 
of that fabulist; whence we may suppose that he learnt from 
the Hindu philosophers the art of making animals and inanimate 
beings speak, with the view of teaching mankind their faults. 

It is uncertain whether these fables were originally composed 
by the Brahmin Vishnu-Sarma in verse or in prose. They 
were most probably in verse, as that was the recognized mode 
of composition in ancient India. It is at any rate certain that 
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copies exist of the Pancha-tnutra written in Sanskrit verse. 
Thence they may have been translated into prose for the instruc¬ 
tion and amusement of those to whom the poetic language was 
not familiar. 

The five principal fables, together with the great number of 
minor tales interwoven in them, form a volume of considerable 
size. 

It is not surprising that such a work should have an extensive 
popularity among a people like the Hindus, prone to fiction and 
admiring the marvellous. Nor is it necessary', in order to charm 
an imaginative people like the Hindus, to exhibit any particular 
wit or erudition. There are numbers of Hindus who make it 
their sole profession to wander from one place to another 
relating fables and stories which are very often utterly devoid 
even of common sense. Men of the shepherd caste in particular 
often earn a livelihood in this manner. Hence the saying. It is 
a shtpher<fs fa/r, which is frequently used by the Hindus to show 
that a story is incredible. 




CHAPTER XXVII 


Hindu Tales. 

The Four Deaf Men . 

Osce upon a time a shepherd, who happened to be deaf, was 
lending his Hock near h la village. Though it was past midday, 
his wile had not vet brought him his breakfast. He was afraid 
to leave his sheep to fetch his food test some accident should 
befall them ; and so, after waiting some time longer, and being 
pressed by hunger, be adopted die following course. There 
chanced to be a to hart, or village watchman, cutting grass for 
his cow on the banks of a neighbouring stream, so the shepherd 
went up to him, though rather reluctantly, for men of this class, 
although placed as guardians over public and private property 
in the village and supposed to prevent any thefts being com¬ 
mitted, are, generally speaking, great thieves themselves. The 
shepherd, nevertheless, requested him to keep an eye on Jus 
(lock during the short time he would be absent, and assured him 
that on his return from breakfast he would reward him hand¬ 
somely for his trouble* 

Now the ialian happened to be as deaf as the shepherd him- 
■self, and not understanding a word of what W'as being spoken to 
him, answered angrily as follows:— 

* What right hast thou to this grass, which 1 have been at 
such trouble to cut? Is my cow to starve, while thy sheep are 
being fattened at its expense? Go about thy business and let 
me alone!' As he finished speaking he made an expressive 
motion with his hand, which the shepherd understood as a signal 
of compliance with his request, The latter, therefore, irrime¬ 
diately ran towards the village, fully determined to give his wife 
a good trouncing for her neglect. But he had no sooner reached 
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his homy than he saw his wily stretched in the doorway and 
rolling in the agonies of a violent colic, the result of eating 
a quantity of raw beans. 

At the sight of the sufferings of his poor wife the anger of the 
shepherd vanished, although hr saw to his chagrin that the 
necessity of rendering her help and of preparing his own break¬ 
fast would detain him longer than fie had expected, Distrusting 
the honesty of the tafiari, to whom he had confided the care of 
his flock, he made all possible haste, and finally returned. On 
reaching his sheep, which he found peacefully grazing at some 
distance from the spot where he had left them, his first thought 
was to count them ; and overjoyed at finding that there was not 
a single one missing, he exclaimed: 'This taliari is a really 
honest fellow ! He is the very jewel of his class. I promised 
him a reward, and he shall indeed have one/ 

Nuw there was a lame sheep in the flock* which was however 
sound enough in other respects, and so he put it on his shoulders 
and carried it to the tahtm^ saying to him: 'Thou didst indeed 
watch my llock very carefully during my absence ■ well, here 
is a sheep which thou sbalt haw as a reward for thy trouble.’ 
Bui the ttiliari, catching sight of the lame sheep, exclaimed 
angrily: ‘ What dost thou mean by accusing me of having 
broken thy sheep's leg ? I swear that J have not stirred from 
the spot where thou now seest me ; I have not gone near thy 
flock ! * 

* Yes,' answered the shepherd, *ii is nice and fat; it well 
furnish a good feast tor thy family and friends/ 

'Have l not told thee, 1 replied the taiiari in a rage, 'that 
1 never went near thy sheep? and yet thou accuses* me of 
having broken the leg of one of them ! Get away from here, 
" r I will give thee a sound thrashing/ And lv showed by his 
gestures that he was determined to put his threats into execution. 

I he shepherd, perceiving at last that his friend was getting 
into a passion, and unable to understand the- cause of this unjust 
provocation, put himself into an attitude of defence. The pair 
w'ere all but coming to blows, when a man on horseback happened 
to pass by. They thereupon stopped the rider ; and the shep¬ 
herd, laying hold of the bridle, said to him: 4 Sir, kindly listen 
for a moment and say whether it is I who am in the wrong in 
this dispute, l want to present this man with a sheep as 
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a reward for a small service which he has rendered nic, and he 
falls upon me and wishes to fight me.' 

The fa/iart, speaking in his turn, said : * This dolt of a shep¬ 
herd dares to accuse me of having broken the leg of one of his 
sheep, whereas I did not even go near his flock.’ 

Now the horseman to whom they had appealed as arbitrator 
was even more deaf than they were, and not understanding 
a word of what was spoken to him, replied : * Yes, 1 confess that 
this horse does not really belong to me. 1 found him straying 
on the roadside; I was in a hurry, and I mounted him so that 
1 might get along faster. If he belongs to you, take him by all 
means; but let me continue my way, for I have no time to lose.’ 

The shepherd and the talian, each imagining that the rider 
had decided in favour of his adversary, became more violent than 
ever, cursing him whom they had chosen as their arbitrator, and 
accusing him roundly of partiality. 

At this crisis an aged Brahmin chanced to pass by, and as 
he appeared more fit to settle their differences they stopped him 
and requested him to listen to them for a moment. Shepherd, 
taiiari , and horseman all spoke together at the same time, each 
telling his own tale and explaining to the Brahmin the subject 
of the dispute, and requesting him to decide which of them was 
in the wrong. 

The Brahmin, who was as deaf as the other three, replied : 

* Yes, yes, 1 quite understand you. My wife has sent you all 
to prevent my going away, and to persuade me to return home ; 
but I have quite made up my mind, and you will not succeed in 
your attempt. Now', do you all know my wife? She is a real 
shrew! It is impossible for me to live any longer with such 
a harridan ! Ever since the time 1 had the misfortune to buy * 
her, she has made me commit more sins than it will be possible 
for me to expiate in a hundred regenerations. I am therefore 
going on a pilgrimage to Kasi (Benares), and on reaching the 
holy city 1 mean to wash myself in the sacred waters of 
the Ganges, in order that I may purify myself from the innumer¬ 
able sins which her wickedness has caused me to commit. 1 have 
furthermore made up my mind to live henceforth by alms in 
a foreign country', and apart from her.’ 

I have previously remarked that synonymous terms among the Hindus 

• to marry ’ and * to buy a woman ’ are — Dubois. 
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While they were all four shouting thus at the top of their 
voices, Without being able to understand each other, the rider 
perceived at a distance some people rapidly approaching them. 
Fearing lest they might be the owners of the horse which he had 
taken, he immediately dismounted and took to his heels. 

The shepherd, finding suddenly that it was getting late, 
hastened back to his flock, which had strayed away some dis¬ 
tance, uttering curses as he trudged along against all arbitrators, 
and complaining loudly that there was no more jtisliee on the 
earth. Finally he attributed all the troubles and disappointments 
he had experienced that day to the fact that a snake had crossed 
his path 1 in the morning. 

The tiiiiari turned to Ills load of grass; and finding the lame 
sheep there, took it up on his. shoulders and carried it away 
home, to punish the shepherd, as he thought, for the unjust 
quarrel lie had fastened on him. 

As for the aged Brahmin, he continued his way till he reached 
a neighbouring diftuitry, where he stopped to spend the night. 
Quiet rest and sound sleep dispelled the feelings of anger and 
ill-humour which he had cherished against his wife, and the next 
morning several Brahmins, relatives and friends of his, came 
in search of him, and having found him, succeeded at Iasi in 
soothing his temper and persuading him to return home, 
promising to use their beat endeavours to render his wife more 
obedient and less quarrelsome In future. 


77,v Four Fooiish Brahmins. 

In a certain district proclamation had been made of a saunr 
tvd/tanaw, one of those grand feasts given to Brahmins on 
divers occasions. Four individuals of this caste, having each 
set out from a different village to attend the feast, happened to 
meet each other on the road, and having discovered that they 
were all proceeding to the same place, agreed to travel together 
during the remainder of their journey. Wh i le t hu s wal k E ng along 
in company, they were met by a so Idler going in the opposite 
direction, who, on passing them, greeted! them with the saluta- 

1 This, as 1 hxve pointed Oltl, i.*] Ont ut thu most evil ommis.— 

Dudqul 
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lion generally made to Brahmins that is, he joined his hands 
together, pul them to his forehead, and said ; ' Saratiittn ana I' 
(' Respectful greeting to you, my lcsrd E '> to which the four 
Brahmins replied at one and the same time; * ^-htii'fnfam 3" 
( # Gur blessing l 1 ). 

Subsequently they readied a Well by tile roadside, and there 
they sat down to quench their thirst and to nest for a while 
uEider the shade of a neighbouring tree. While thus occupied, 
and finding no better subject of conversation, one of thorn took 
it into his head to break the silence by saying to the others : ' You 
will admit that the soldier whom we have just met was a man of 
exceptional politeness and discernment. Did you not remark 
how he singled me out, and how carefully he saluted me ? * 

" It was not you whom he saluted/ replied the Brahmin 
seated next to hint, H it was to me particularly that he addressed 
his greeting/ 

1 You are both mistaken/ exclaimed the third* " I can assure 
you that the greeting was addressed to me alone; and the proof 
is that when tliu soldier said his " Sammtnt ayya/' lie cast his 
eyes upon me V 

‘ Not at all/ replied the fourth* 1 It was I only he saluted ; 
otherwise, should I have answered him as 1 did, by saying 
"Asiwtufain ,p ? 3 

The altercation grew so warm that the four travellers 
were at East on the point of coming 10 b lours* when one of 
thmi, the least stupid of the four, wishing to prevent so silly 
a quarrel proceeding to extremes, cried as followsWhat 
fools we are to be thus quarrelling for no purpose ! After 
heaping on each other all the insults we are capable of, and after 
fighting with each other like the Sudra rabble, shall we be any 
nearer to the solution of our differences ? The fittest person to 
settle the controversy, I think, is he who occasioned it. The 
soldier cannot have gone very far. Let us, therefore, run after 
him as quickly as we can, and ascertain from him which of us 
four it was whom he intended to salute/ 

This advice, appearing sound to all of them, was immediately 
followed* Accordingly, the four set ofi" in pursuit of the soldier, 
and at last, quite out of breath, overtook him about a league 
beyond the place where he had saluted them. No sooner had 
they caught sight of him than they cried out to him to stop ; and 
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before they had quite reached him had put him in full possession 
of the points of their dispute, requesting him to settle it by 
saying to which of them he had directed his salutation. 

The soldier, instantly perceiving the character of the people 
he had to deal with, and wishing to amuse himself a little at 
their expense, coolly replied that he intended his salutation for 
the greatest fool of the four, and then, turning his back on them, 
continued his journey. 

The Brahmins, confounded with this answer, turned back and 
continued their journey for some time in perfect silence. But 
the greeting of the soldier had taken so strong a hold of them 
that at last they could remain silent no longer. The quarrel was 
therefore renewed with greater fury than before. The point at 
issue this time was as to which of the four was entitled to the 
distinction mentioned by the soldier, inasmuch as each claimed 
to be the greatest fool of the party. 

The dispute as to who had the right to claim this extraordinary 
distinction grew so hot and strong that a hand-to-hand scuffle 
seemed inevitable. However, the one who had advised concilia¬ 
tion once before again wisely interposed with the view of making 
peace, and spoke as follow's :— 

* I think myself the greatest fool of us all, and each of you 
thinks the same thing of himself. Now, I ask you, is it by 
screaming at the top of our voices and by dealing each other 
blows that we shall arrive at a decision as to which of the four is 
the greatest fool? No, certainly not; let us therefore put an 
end to our quarrel for the time. Here we are within a short 
distance of Dharmapuri ; let us go thither and present ourselves 
at the choultry (the court of justice), and request the authorities 
to settle our dispute As this advice seemed sensible enough, 
they all agreed to adopt it 

They could not have arrived at the choultry at a more 
opportune moment. The authorities of the village of Dharma¬ 
puri, consisting of Brahmins and others, were just then all 
assembled there; and as there was no other important case to 
. he settled that day, they at once proceeded with the hearing of 
the cause of the strangers, who were asked to explain the facts 
of their case. 

* Moat Indian villages even to this where the village authorities meet and 
day possess a chmttdt or choultry, dispense justice.—E d. 
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One of the four thereupon advanced into the middle of the 
assembly and related, without omitting the slightest detail, all 
that had happened in connexion with the greeting of the soldier 
and his ambiguous reply. 

On hearing the details of the case the whole court burst 
into fits of laughter. The president, who was a man of 
humorous disposition, was delighted at having found so favour¬ 
able an opportunity of amusing himself. Assuming, therefore, 
a grave demeanour and ordering every one to keep silent, he 
thus addressed the suitors : * As you are strangers and quite 
unknown in this town, it is impossible that the point at 
issue, namely, who is the greatest fool, can be proved by^ the 
evidence of witnesses. There is only one way that I can sec 
in which you can enlighten your judges. Let each of you in 
his turn disclose to us some incident of his life on which he 
considers he can best establish his claim to egregious folly. 
After hearing you all in turn, we can then decide as to which of 
the four has a right to superiority in this respect, and which 
of you can in consequence claim for himself exclusively the 
soldier’s greeting.’ 

All the suitors having agreed to this proposal, one of the 
Brahmins obtained permission to speak, and addressed the 
assembly as follows:—' I am very poorly clad, as you doubtless 
sec, and my ragged condition does not date from to-day. I will 
tell you how I came to be so shabbily attired. Many years ago 
a rich merchant of our neighbourhood, who was always very 
charitable towards Brahmins, presented me with two pieces of 
the finest cloth that had ever been seen in our agra/iaram 
(village). 1 allowed them to all my friends, who never failed to 
admire them greatly. “A beautiful present like that,” said they 
to me, ‘‘can only be the reward of good deeds performed in 
a previous birth.” Before putting them on I washed them, 
according to the usual custom, in order to purify them from the 
defilement of the weaver’s and merchant's touch. Now, they 
were hanging up to dry with the ends fastened to two branches 
of a tree, when a dog happening to come that way ran under 
them. I caught sight of the vile animal only after it had got * 
some distance away, and I was therefore not quite sure whether 
it had touched my cloths and thus polluted them. I asked my 
children who were close by about it, but they said they had not 
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noticed the dog. How, then, was I to make sure about the 
matter? Well, 1 decided to go down on all-fours till 1 was 
about the height of the dog; and in this posture I crawled 
under the cloths. '* Did I touch them ?" I asked my children, 
who were watching me. They answered, “No,” and I leapt with 
joy at the happy result. Nevertheless, a moment later it struck 
me that the dog might possibly have touched them with his tail. 
So to be quite sure of this, I fastened an upturned sickle on my 
back, and then, again crawling along on all-fours, I passed 
a second time under the cloths. My children, whom I had 
asked to watch carefully, told me that this time the sickle had 
just touched the cloths. Not doubting in the least that the end 
of the dog’s tail must have also touched the cloths in the same 
way, I laid hold of them, and, in a lit of thoughtless rage, tore 
them to pieces. The occurrence soon became known to every¬ 
body in the neighbourhood, and 1 was everywhere voted to be 
a fool. “ Even if the dog really defiled thv cloths,” said one, 
“couldst thou not have removed the defilement by washing them 
a second time ? ” Another asked why I had not given the cloths 
to some poor Sudra instead of tearing them to pieces. “ Who 
would dream of giving you cloths again after such senseless 
folly on your part ? ” This last remark, I may add, has proved 
only too true; for ever since then, whenever I ventured to 
apply to anybody for a present of cloths, the usual reply has 
been that I simply wanted them to tear to pieces.’ 

\\ hen he had finished his story, one of the auditors remarked 
to him: ' You seem to be very clever at crawling about on all- 
fours.’ ‘Yes, 1 am indeed very clever at it,’ answered the 
Brahmin, 'as you shall see.’ And, suiting his action to his 
words, he went down on all-fours, and proceeded to run two or 
three times round the spectators, who were splitting their sides 
with laughter. 

' Enough, enough ! ’ cried the president. 'All that we have 
heard and seen furnishes evidence very much in your favour, 
but before coming to any decision we must hear what the others 
• have to say for themselves.' 

A second Brahmin accordingly spoke as follows:— 

1 One day, in order to present a decent appearance at a sama* 
ratiJianant (treat to Brahmins', which had been announced in 
our neighbourhood, 1 called in the barber to shave m 3 ' head 
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and chin. When he had finished, 1 told my wife to give him 
a copper coin for his trouble; but by mistake she gave him two. 
In vain did l request the barber to return me the other coin. 
He was obstinate and refused to do so ; and the more I insisted 
on his returning it, the more stubborn did he become. The 
dispute was becoming very serious when the barber, assuming 
a milder tone, observed : " There is only one way of settling the 
difference between us. For the extra coin which you ash me to 
return l will shave your wife's head as welt, if that suits you," 
« Certainly/ 1 answered 1, after a moment's re fleet ion ; Jj your 
proposal will, doubtless, put an end to our quarrel without 
unfairness on either side." 

*Mv wife, hearing what was about to happen to her, wished 
to run away; but 1 laid hold of her and made her sit down, 
While the barber* armed with his razor, completely shaved her 
head. My wife kept crying out most bitterly the whole time, 
abusing and cursing both of us ; but I let her rave, for I pre¬ 
ferred seeing her head clean shaven to giving this villain 
of a barber money which he had not rightly earned* My 
wife, deprived thus of her beautiful hair, immediately hid her- 
self through sheer shame, and dared not appear again. The 
barber also decamped, and meeting my mother in the street, 
related to her with infinite gusto what had just taken place. 
She at once hastened to the house to assure herself of the fact, 
and when she saw’ her daughter-in-law completely shorn* she 
stood motionless and dumbfounded for a moment, and then, 
flying into a lit of anger, overwhelmed me with curses and 
insults, which 1 bore patiently without uttering a word, lor 
1 scum began to feel that I richly deserved them* The villain of 
a barber, in his turn, took a mischievous pleasure in telling 
everybody of the incident, until 1 became the general laughing¬ 
stock. Slanderous people, improving on his story, were m it slow 
in insinuating that tlie object of my having my wife's head shaved 
was to punish her for her infidelity. Crowds gathered about the 
door of my house, and even an ass was brought to carry the 
supposed adulteress through the streets in the manner usual on 
such occasions. 

"A report of the affair soon reached the ears of my wife's 
relatives, who hastened to inquire what was the mailer* You 
can easily imagine the terrible hubbub and trouble they made- 
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at thu sight of their unfortunate daughter* They immediately 
took her away with them, travelling at night that she might 
be spared the shame of being exposed to public view in so 
humiliating a condition, and they kept her for lour years without 
coming to terms of any kind with me, though at length they 
restored her to me. 

’ This unfortunate incident made me miss the mtunradhamm, 
for which I had been preparing by a three days 1 fast. I was 
all the more chagrined to find afterwards that it was a most 
sumptuous feast, ,ind that ghee, among other good things, 
had been profusely served. A fortnight afterwards another 
samaradhanam was announced, which I had the imprudence to 
attend, f was greeted with howls from more than eight hundred 
Brahmins who had assembled there, and who, seizing me bv 
farcc, insisted on my publishing the name of the accomplice 
of my wile's guilt, in order that he might be prosecuted and 
punished according to the rigid rules of the caste* I solemnly 
asserted that 1 was myself the guilty party, and explained 
to them all the true motive that induced me to act in such 
a manner. My hearers were immensely surprised at what J told 
them, and, looking at each other* at last exclaimed; "Is it 
possible that any married woman who has not violated the laws 
of honour should have her head shaved ? This man must be 
either a down right impostor or the greatest fool on the face of 
the earth," And 1 hope, gentlemen/ said the narrator in con- 
elusion, 'that you too will think the same, and that you will 
consider my folly to have been far superior to that of the 
Brahmin who tore his cloths to pieces* 1 

The assembly agreed that the speaker had put forward a very 
strong case; but justice required that the other two should also 
be heard* 

The third claimant, who was burning with impatience to 
speak, addressed the court as follows: — 

' My name was originally Anantayya, but I am now known 
everywhere as BtUt Auantnyya, and here follows the reason 
why this nickname whs given me. 

1 My wife had been living with me for about a month, after 
having remained for a long time at her father’s house on account 
of her youth, when one night on going to bed 1 told her— 

1 know' not for what reason—that all women were chatterboxes. 
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She at once angrily retorted that she knew some men who wtn 
as much chatterboxes as women. 1 saw at once that she was 
all tiding to myself; and feeling extremely piqued at the sharp¬ 
ness or her retort, l said: Jl Now, just Set us see which of us 
two will speak the first'" " Certainly," quoth shet "but what 
shall the loser forfeit ? " *'A beteMeaf," answered L; and the 

wager being thus made*, we both went to sleep without uttering 
another word* 

'The next morning, when the sun was already pretty high, 
and there were no signs of our appearing, the other people in 
the house called out to each of us by name, but received no 
answer. They shouted louder still, and still there was silence. 
Then they knocked violently at the door of our room ; but tu no 
purpose. Finally, everybody in the house became thoroughly 
alarmed, suspecting that we had both died suddenly during 
the night, 1 he carpenter of the village was accordingly sent 
for in hot haste. He was soon on the spot with his tools, and 
promptly broke open the door of our room. 

'judge of the surprise of all when they found both of us wide 
awake and in the apparent enjoyment of the best of health, but 
deprived of the ii.se of speech. Various means were adopted to 
induce us to speak, but without success. My mother, who was 
greatly alarmed, gave loud vent to her grief, and all the Brah¬ 
mins of the village, both men and women, flocked to our house 
to learn what all the noise was about. The house was soon 
filled with people, and each drew his own conclusions as to the 
accident which was supposed to have befallen us. The prevail¬ 
ing opinion was that it all resulted from the curse of some 
secret enemy. Accordingly, my relatives forthwith sent for 
a famous magician living in the neighbourhood to counteract 
the spell. As soon as he arrived he began by fixing hts eyes on 
us for some moments. I hen he walked round us several times, 
uttering strange words, felt different parts of our bodies, and did 
sn many other stttonge things that the remembrance of them still 
m.ikes me laugh whenever 1 think of them. At last he declared 
that we were really under the influence of a spell, I | t wen 
named the evil spirit which, according to him, possessed us, and 
described it as very obstinate and uncontrollable. Considering 
the difficulties that he would have in expelling it, lie stated that 
4 Thirty or forty of time teats eetild be bad- for a WM n g — nuputai 
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five pagodas at least would be required to meet the expenses of 
the sacrifices and other ceremonies that must be performed if he 
was to be successful. 

‘ My relatives, who were by no means well-to-do people, 
were utterly dismayed at the exorbitant sura demanded by the 
magician ; but rather than allow us to remain dumb, they agreed 
to his terms, and promised moreover to give him a suitable 
present if he succeeded in restoring to us the use of our 
tongues. 

The magician was on the point of beginning his mystic 
ceremonies, when one of our Brahmin friends who was present 
maintained, in opposition to everybody else, that what we were 
suffering from was a simple malady enough, such as he had 
often seen before, and he undertook to cure us without any 
expense whatever. For this purpose all that he required was 
a plate of red-hot charcoal and a small bar of gold. As soon 
as these had been brought he heated the bar of gold almost 
to melting-point; then taking it up with pincers, he applied 
it red hot to the soles of my feet, below my elbows, on the 
pit of my stomach, and lastly on the top of my head. I endured 
these cruel tortures without showing the smallest symptom of 
pain or uttering the least complaint. Indeed, I would rather 
have died, if necessary', than lose the bet I had made. 11 Now let 
us try the remedy on the woman," said the shrewd operator, who 
was rather discouraged at my firmness. He then approached 
my wife and applied the red-hot bar of gold to the soles of her 
fccL But no sooner did she feel the effects of the burning than 
she quickly drew away her leg, and cried out, u Appah\ App«h\" 
(Enough ! Enough 1). Then, turning towards me, she said : “ I 
have lost the wager; here is your betel-leaf.” “Did I not tell 
you, said I, taking the leaf, “that you would be the first to 
speak ? ^ ou thus prove by your own conduct that I was right 

in saying last night, when we went to bed, that women are 
chatterboxes.” 

The spectators, thoroughly astounded, were gazing at each 
other without understanding anything, until I explained to them 
the wager we had made overnight before going to sleep. “ What 
downright folly! ” they all exclaimed together. “ What! ” said 
they, “was it for a leaf of betel that you spread this alarm 
in your own house and through the whole village ? Was it 

11 h 2 
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for a leaf af betel that you showed such courage in allowing 
yourself to be burnt from the fed to the head ? Never in the 
whole world was there seen such stupid folly/' And from that 
time I have always gone by the name of Betel AnantqyryaJ 

This story appeared to the assembly remarkable enough as 
illustrating extraordinary foolishness ; but it was only fair, they 
said, that they should hear the claims that the fourth suitor had 
to put forward- And he, having been granted permission; to 
speak, thus addressed the assembly:— 

' Aa the girl to whom I was married was too young to cohabit 
with me, she continued to remain for six or seven years in her 
father** house. At Inst, however, she- attained the proper age, 
and I was duly apprised of the fact by her parents. My father- 
indaw's house was six or seven miles a Way from ours, and my 
mother, being unwell at the time wc received this happy intelli¬ 
gence, was not in a fit state to undertake the journey* She 
therefore entrusted to me the duty of fetching my wife home. 
She counselled me so to conduct myself in word and deed that 
the girl’s parents might not discover my natural stupidity* 
"Knotting as 1 do,” said my mother ns I took leave of her. 
u the shallowness of thy pate, I very much fear that thou wilt 
commit some foolish mistake or other," But I promised to 
conform to her instructions and to be on my best behaviour; 
and so departed. 

' 1 was very well received by my father-in-law, who gave 
3 grand feast to all the Brahmins of the Village in honour of my 
visit. At length, the day appointed for our departure having 
arrived, my wife rtnd I were permitted to start. On taking 
leave of us, my father-in-law poured out his blessings upon 
us both, but wept most bitterly as if he had a presentiment 
of the misfortune that was about to befall his unfortunate 
daughter, 

' 1 1 happened to be the hottest part of the year; and the heat, 
on the day ofotir departure, was something terrible. Moreover 
we had to traverse a desert plain several miles across, and the 
sand, heated by the burning sun, soon began to scorch the feet 
of my young wife,who had been brought up in comfort in her 
father's house, and was not accustomed to such hardships. 
Unable to endure the fatigues of the journey, sin; burst into tears. 

I ted her on by the hand, and tried my best to rally her spirits. 
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Jiut it was in vain. She soon became so utterly tired that she 
couU not move another step, and lay down 00 the grownd, 
declaring that she was prepared to die on that very .spot. My 
distress may easily be imagined. Seated by her aide, I could 
not think what to do next, when suddenly 1 spied a merchant 
passing by, leading a number of bullocks laden with various 
kinds of goods, 1 accosted him at once, and, with tears in 
my eyes, told him the trouble I was in, and entreated him to 
help me with fils good advice in my distressing position. 

I lie merchant approached my wife, and, looking at her atten¬ 
tively, informed me that, in consequence of the stifling heat 
then prevailing, the poor girls life would he equally in danger, 
whether she remained where she was or proceeded farther on 
her journey. J ' Rather than that you should be subjected to the 
pain of seeing her perish before your very eyes, and perhaps 
also be exposed to the suspicion of I laving yourself killed her, 

1 should advise you to give her up to rue," he said, i( 1 will 
put her on the back of one of my best bullocks, and will take 
her away with me, thus saving her from certain death. You 
will, it is true, lose her; but it is nevertheless far better that 
you should Lose her with the- satisfaction of having saved her life 
than that you should incur the suspicion of having killed her. 
As for her jewels, they cannot be worth more than twenty 
pagodas, See, here are twenty-five for them, and you shall 
give me your wife." The arguments of the man seemed to me 
quite unanswerable. 1 therefore took the money which he 
offered me, while he, lifting my wife in his arms, placed her on 
one of his bullocks, and made haste to continue his journey, 
l also continued mine, and reached home rather late, m y feet ail 
blistered by the hut sand over which I had to walk the whole 
way. 11 Where is thy wife ? my mother asked me, surprised 
to see me return alone. Thereupon I related to her ail that 
had happened since I had left home, and finally told her of 
the sad accident that had happened to my youthful spouse, 
and how 1 had given her away to a passing merchant, rather 
than be a witness of her death, and be suspected moreover 
of having been the cause of it At the same time I showed 
my mother the twenty five pagodas that I had received from the 
merchant as compensation, 

' Filled with rage at what 1 had told her, my mother was 
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utterly speechless for a while as if turned into stone. Then 
her suppressed feelings of indignation got the better of her, and 
she gave vent to the most violent imprecations and curses at 
my conduct. 44 Thou fool, thou wretch ! ” exclaimed she, 44 what 
hast thou done ! Sold thy wife, hast thou ? Delivered her up 
to another man! A Brahmin wife become the concubine of 
a low-caste merchant I What will people think of it? What 
will her relatives and ours say when they learn this disgraceful 
story? Is it possible to imagine a more egregious instance of 
folly and stupidity ? ’’ The sad occurrence which had hap¬ 
pened to my wife soon reached the ears of her relatives, who 
hastened to my village, filled with rage and indignation, and fully 
resolved to beat me to death. And they certainly would have 
murdered both me and my innocent mother had we not been 
forewarned of their coming, and escaped from their furious ven¬ 
geance by a speedy flight. Being themselves unable to avenge 
the wrong done, they laid the matter before the heads of the 
caste, who unanimously found me guilty, and sentenced me to 
pay a fine of two hundred pagodas as compensation for the 
injury done to the honour of my father-in-law. Moreover, 
a proclamation was issued by which everybody was forbidden, 
under pain of excommunication, ever to give anv woman in 
marriage to such an idiot as myself. I was, therefore, con¬ 
demned to remain a widower for the rest of my life. It was 
lucky for me, indeed, that I was not altogether outcastcd, 
a favour which I owed to the great respect and esteem in which 
my father had been held. 

4 1 must now leave you to judge if this instance of foolish¬ 
ness on my part is in any way inferior to those with which 
my rivals have been entertaining you, and if the honour of being 
the biggest fool is not justly due to me.' 

The assembly, after mature deliberation, decided that all 
four suitors had given such absolute proofs of folly that each 
was justly entitled to claim superiority in his own way over 
the others; and that each was at liberty to call himself the 
greatest fool of all, and to attribute to himself the greeting of 
the soldier. 4 Each of you has gained his suit,’ remarked the 
president, 4 so you may now continue your journey in peace, if 
that is possible.’ 

Delighted with so equitable a judgement, the travellers left 
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the Court, each shouting louder than the other: 4 1 have gained 
my suit, 1 have gained my suit!' 


Thf Story of App&Ji t Prime Minister of King Krishna Roy (I 

Before the invasion of the Mussulmans, at a time when the 
Hindus enjoyed the happiness of being ruled by princes of their 
own nation, one of these princes, named Krishna Roy a, was 
holding sway over one of the most fertile provinces of Southern 
India. This benevolent ruler was ever anxious to gain the love 
iird respect of his subjects by doing everything in his power 
to make them happy ; and, in order to attain this end more 
readily, he always took the most particular care to employ as 
his ministers and confidential advisers those persons only who 
by their wisdom, experience, and prudence were capable of 
affording him wise counsel. His prime minister, Appaji, 
enjoyed more of his confidence than any other, because he 
possessed the happy knack of letting his master know the truth 
about things by means of the most entertaining and striking 
allegories. One day, when this wfee minister ivas alone with 
his sovereign, the latter, having nothing particular to do at the 
moment, asked him tv solve the following problem. ' Appaji/ 
said he, 1 I have often heard it said that in their religious and 
social usages men simply follow a beaten track, blindly and 
indiscriminately, however absurd such usages may be. Can 
you prove to me the truth of this assertion and the justice of 
that famous proverb: Jatro morula, Jana marula■? 1 

Appaji, with his usual modesty, promised the king to apply 


* I have included this little story 
in llte col lection of ■ 11 fim ! u fiction, bc- 
t-au^c 1 found it in the k srat book from 
which ! extracted the Others. How¬ 
ever, wcJMnfonoed Hindus have told 
me that the story lus been dollied in 
the form of fiction simply in order to 
make It more popular, and that il is 
really founded act historical fact. The 
memory of Use (joed Kinp Krishna 
Roy a, and of his faithful minister 
Appaji. is still cherished by the people 
of India, who speak of him a* a prince 
whose sole care was to render hit 
people happy, in which good work 


he was most powerfully seconded by 
his minister. The period of hi* reign 
Is said to date a short time tie fore 
the Mnbontedah invasion. However, 
whether (his little story be fact or 
fiction, it is none the less- a most ex¬ 
cellent bailee on the credulity of the 
Hindus.—D uhoih. 

1 The meaning of this is : ' 1 -, it the 
cutitomu that are ridiculous, or is It the 
persons who follow them who are 
ridiculous ? L The answer beSn^ : ■ It 
ib the people who follow diem who 
are ridiculous/— Du tots. 
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himself to the Solution of the question and to give his answer 
in a few days. Returning home with his mind full or the 
problem, the minister sent in search of his shepherd who was 
taking care of Jus sheep* This man was a simple country 
boor With a rustic's ordinary intelligence. When the shepherd 
arrived, Appaj i addressed him as follows;- ' I fear me, Kuruba ’ ; 
you must instantly lay aside your shepherd's garb and pul on 
that of a saunvasi or penitent, whom you must represent for 
a few days. You will begin by rubbing your whole body with 
ashes ; you will then take in one hand a bamboo staff with seven 
knots, and in the other the gourd in which a penitent always 
carries water, while under your arm you will carry the antelope's 
skin on which persons of that class must always sit. Thus 
equipped, you must go without delay to the mountain just outside 
the town and enter the cave which is to be found on its slope. 
You must lay your ant- lope's skin on the floor of the cave, and 
then Squat down on it like a sannjnt$t\ yutir eyes firmly fixed * 
cm the ground, your nostrils tightly shut with one hand, and the 
other hand resting on the top of your head* Be very careful to 
play your part properly, and take good care not to betray me. 
It is possible that the king, accompanied by his whole court and 
by a great crowd of other people, will come to visit you in the 
cavern ; hut whoever presents himself, even though it be 1 ur 
the king himself, remain perfectly motionless in the posture 
which I have described to you, looking at nobody, speaking to 
nobody. And whatever happens, even though they should tew 
out the hairs one by one from your body, show not the smallest 
sign of pain, and do not budge an inch. These, Kuruba, are 
my commands. Il by any chance you deviate in the least 
degree from the instructions which I have given you, you will 
answer for it with your life ; but if on the contrary yjj follow 
them punctiliously, you may count upon a magnificent reward 1 
The poor shepherd, accustomed all his life simply to look 
after his sheep, was very diffident as to his ability to change 
his condition for that of a satiNyasi; hut the tone of his 
master was so imperative that he judged it prudent to waive all 
objections and to obey him blindly. Furnishing himself with 


1 This is a flame cotnmtm enough 
ntnonc; person i tuetoiLf-in^ to lJi c taste 
of shepherds. Those who take care 


Of cows or S n:it* form another caste 
culled Got fa. —peiuKg. 
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all the necessary paraphernalia of hi? new profession, and 
thinking over all that he had been ordered to do, he departed 
for the cave. Meanwhile Appaji returned to the palace, where 
he found the king surrounded by his courtiers. Approaching 
the: monarch with a serious air, Appaji addressed him in the 
fallowing termsGreat king, pardon me if at this moment, 
w surrounded by your wise councillors you are considering 
the best means of making your people happy pardon me, I say, 
tf I interrupt you an order to announce to you that the day has 
come when the gods, pleased with your eminent virtues, have 
decided to give you a marked token of their favour and of their 
protection. At the very moment that I am speaking a most 
wonderful thing h happening in your kingdom and not very far 
from your royal residence. On the slope of the mountain that 
lies near to your capital there is a cave in which a holy penitent, 
who has descended without doubt from the very abode of the 
great Vishnu, has deigned to take up his dwelling. In profound 
meditation on the perfections of Parabrahmn he is wholly 
insensible to all terrestrial objects; he partakes of no other 
nourishment than the air which he breathes ; not one of the 
objects that affect the five senses make the slightest impression 
on him. In a word, it may with truth be said of him that his 
body alone dwells in this world below, while his soul, his 
thoughts, and all his feelings arc already closely united to the 
Divinity. I have no hesitation in saying that the miraculous 
appearance of this holy personage in your kingdom is a mam- 
Je-L-t guarantee of the interest which the gods take in you and 
you ns,' 

These words of Appaji were listened to with astonishment 
and wonder by the king anti his courtiers The king at once 
decided to go without delay to visit this illustrious penitent, 
whose praises the prime minister had sung so highly. And 
in order that the visit might be made with it dignity worthy 
or the eminent virtues of him who was the object of it, the king 
announced that he would go accompanied by his whole court 
and escorted by his whole army. Furthermore, he caused to be 
proclaimed to all his subjects, by public criers, by the beating 
ot drums, and by the blowing of truuipc-ts, his* reasons for 
making the visit to the mountain; and everybody was in¬ 
vited to follow him- The procession was soon on its way. 
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Never before had such a magnificent gathering been wit¬ 
nessed ; never had such a huge multitude of people assembled 
together. Pleasure was depicted upon every countenance. The 
air rang with cries of joy ; while every one congratulated him¬ 
self on having lived to enjoy the happiness of looking upon one 
of the greatest personages that had ever appeared on earth. On 
his arrival at the cave the king, filled with awe at the sight of 
so sacred a spot, entered it with all the marks of the most 
profound respect. It was not long before he descried the form 
of the illustrious penitent, crouching in the strange manner 
enjoined upon him by the minister, and apparently as motion¬ 
less as the rocks which formed his retreat. After gazing upon 
him for some time in silence, the king tremblingly approached, 
and prostrating himself before him, with his hands joined, 
addressed him humbly as follows:— 4 Illustrious penitent! 
happy is the destiny which allowed me to live until this day, 
so that I might enjoy the inestimable happiness of looking upon 
your sacred face. 1 know not what it is that has procured for 
me such a wonderful blessing. The little that 1 have done 
during my life cannot possibly have rendered me worthy of 
such a distinction; probably, therefore, it is to the good works 
of my ancestors or to some good work which I may have 
accomplished in preceding births that I now owe mv good 
luck. However this may be, the day on which I have seen your 
sacred feet is certainly the most glorious and happy of my 
life. In future 1 have nothing more to desire in this world, 
for in seeing these sacred feet of yours I have obtained the 
greatest blessing which could happen to any mortal. The 
sight of your feet alone is sufficient to >vash away all the sins 
which 1 have committed both in this generation and in the 
preceding one. Henceforth I am as pure as the water of the 
Ganges, and all my desires arc accomplished *.* 

The supposed penitent heard this flattering discourse with¬ 
out evincing the slightest sign that he had heard it, and without 
change either of countenance or posture. The crowd sur¬ 
rounding him, astonished at this indifference, became perfectly 
convinced that he was a supernatural being, for in no other 
way could they account for his solemn silence and complete 

• This a the stereotyped form of describing the respects paid to a holy 
address used in all Hindu books when personage.— E d. 
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immovability. ‘It is evident,’ they said, ‘that only the body 
ot this holy penitent inhabits this lower world, while his soul 
and his thoughts must be united to the Divinity whose image 
he is. The king, Krishna Roya, in the ecstasy of his religious 
zeal, and unable to attract a single glance from the holv 
penitent, addressed him in still more flattering terms in the 
hope of winning at any rate one look from him. Vain hope, 
however! The penitent made not the slightest movement of the 
head, nor relaxed for one moment the imperturbable gravity of 
his demeanour. 

The prince was just about to leave the cave, when Appaji 
addressed him as follows‘ Great king, having come so far to 
visit this grand personage, who will henceforth become an 
object of public veneration, you must not depart without having 
received his blessing or at any rate some gift which will bring 
you happiness for the rest of your days. Absorbed in medita¬ 
tion, and insensible to the material objects which surround him, 
this penitent cannot break his silence; nevertheless you should 
try to obtain something from him, be it only one of the hairs 
<>( his body. The king took the advice of his minister, and, 
approaching the sannyasi, he tore out with extreme care one 
of the hairs of his chest, put it to his lips, kissed it devoutly, 
and then, showing it to the spectators, he cried : ' I will preserve 
this all my life. I will cause it to be enclosed in a golden 
locket, which shall always hang about my neck and be the most 
precious of all my ornaments, thoroughly convinced as I am 
that so noble a relic will prove to be a talisman against all the 
untoward accidents of life.’ 

The ministers and courtiers, in imitation of their master and 
wishing to participate in the same blessings, surrounded the 
poor penitent, and each one of them tore a hair from his chest, 
promising at the same time to preserve it as carefully as the king 
had done and to honour it as a holy relic. Moreover, the escort 
of the prince and the huge multitude which had accompanied 
him, learning what the king and his courtiers had done, were 
determined to follow so good an example; and in a very short 
time the supposed sannyasi found himself deprived of every 
hair he possessed, from his feet to his head ; for the more 
devout amongst the multitude did not content themselves with 
a single one of his hairs, but pulled them out by the handful. 
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The poor Kuruba bore this horrible torture without the slightest 
complaint or the smallest change of posture, and without even 
raising his eyes* 

On his return to his palace the king hastened to inform his 
women of the wonderful person whom he had visited, and 
showed them the relie of which ho had become the possessor 
The royal ladies, filled with wonder, one by one took the hair 
between their fingers, kissed it devoutly, pressed it to their 
eyes, and expressed an eager longing to sec this illustrious 
personage. But as etiquette forbade persons of their sex and 
rank to show themselves in public, they supplicated the king 
to accord them the favour of having the santsyasi brought to 
the palace, so that they too might enjoy the happiness of 
looking upon him and plucking out his hairs with their own 
hands. The king at first refused to grant their request, hut, 
yielding at length to Llieir repeated solicitations, and wishing 
also to show as much honour to the penitent as lay in his 
power, he dispatched his whole court and army on foot and 
on horseback to escort the holy man to the palace. The 
messengers arrived at the cave while the multitude were still 
scrambling for the hairs of the sannyasi. The foremost and 
most distinguished amongst them at once approached the holy 
penitent* After explaining to him most humbly the object of 
their mission, they took him in their arms and placed him in 
a superb palanquin, where he remained in the same posture 
that he had so carefully maintained* Thereupon he was con* 
ducted with the greatest pomp and circumstance through the 
streets of the town, followed by a multitude or spectators who 
filled the air with shouts of joy. The poor Kuruba, who 
had eaten nothing for two days, and who was moreover feeling 
extremely sore from the rough treatment which he had received, 
was very far frqm enjoying all these honours* However, in the 
hope that the farce would soon come to an end and that he 
would gel his reward, and also fearing to incur the wrath of 
his master, he managed to keep up his courage and to restrain 
him self from declaring who he was. - What have 1 done/ he 
nevertheless murmured to himself, * that 1 should be made to 
play a part which so little suits me and which exposes me 
to so much suffering? I would a thousand times rather be in 
the midst ol my flock listening to the roars of the tigers in the 
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jmtglt; than be deafened by the shouts and acclamations of this 
stupid crowd. If I were only with my sheep at the present 
time 1 should have hnd two meals already; but now for two 
days past 1 have had nothing to cat at all, and I am still quite 
in the dark as to when and how all this will end.' 

The palace was reached while the supposed sunnyasi was 
turning over all these things in his head* Carried into a superb 
apartment, he had not long to wait before he was visited by the 
princesses, who came one by one to prostrate themselves at his 
feet Each of (hem, after gazing at him in wonder and silence 
for some time, was consumed with (lie desire of possessing one 
ot his hairs as a relic to be kept in a locket of gold, and to 
be reckoned as the most precious of their jewels. But in vain 
they searched every visible part of his body* The crowd of 
devotees who had preceded them had not left a single hair 
to be seen* At length, after most careful search, they 
managed to discover here and there, in the wrinkles of his coarse 
skin, a few hairs which had escaped notice. With these they 
wi-re perforce obliged to be content, and having religiously col¬ 
lected them they retired. I hereupon the king ordered that (lie 
penitent should be left alone during the night, in order that he 
might enjoy the repose of which he was so much in need, after 
the latigoing and painful days which he had passed. Appaji, 
however, having slipped quietly into the apartment where the 
I'" 1 * 1 shepherd was languishing of hunger, fatigue, and anguish., 
addressed him in the following consoling manner• Kuruba, 
the time or thy trial is at an end. Thou hast played thv part 
nn^t e.vct llently, and I am very pleased with thee. I promised 
thee a reward, Kcst assured that thou wilt get it. Meanwhile 
lay aside this costume of the penitent and put on thy shepherd's 
garments again* Go and refresh thyself by good (bod and 
peaceful slumber, and tomorrow morning thou shait return to 
thy occupation/ 

The poor fellow did not require to be told twice. He lied 
by a secret passage which his master pointed out to him, 
determined never to allow himself to be entrapped in the same 
way again. 

I’he nest morning the king, accompanied by his principal 
officials, returned to the apartment where the Mitiijwsf had 
Inren left the night before, in order to offer him anew the 
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homage due to his holiness. But what was their Surprise to 
find that he had disappeared 1 This circumstance, of course, 
only contributed to strengthen the faith of the public- and 
none doubled that tins holy sannyast was really a divine 
being who under human form had deigned to pay a passing 
visit to their monarch, and during the silence of the night 
had returned to the abode of happiness from which he had 
descended. The appearance of the holy personage, as well as 
his miraculous disappearance, formed for many days afterwards 
the sole topic of conversation at the court, in the town, and 
throughout the entire kingdom, until at length people grew 
tired of always repeating the same story, and nothing more 
was heard of it, 

A short time after the event Appaji was one day at the court 
of the king his master, when the latter reminded him of the 
question which he Imd asked him to solve, viz. Is it the customs 
which are ridiculous, or only the men who follow- those 
customs? Appaji was only waiting for his opportunity of 
answering; and having obtained an assurance from the king 
that nothing he said would ofiend his majesty, if his explanation 
were sincere and full, he addressed the king as follows i— 1 Great 
king, your own conduct solved the question \n a manner quite 
irrefutable, at the time when you visited Lite cave in the mountain 
to see the penitent. You will no doubt be astonished to hear 
that this famous personage is none other than the shepherd 
who for many years lias been looking after my sheep, a stupid 
and uncouth man who is only capable of inspiring you with 
the most sovereign contempt 1 Yet it is to this very per¬ 
sonage that you and your whole court rendered divine honours ; 
and that, moreover, on my sole testimony. The multitude 
followed blindly En your steps, and without trying to get to 
the bottom of the matter, or to gain any knowledge of the 
object of their devution, they gave themselves up in an access 
of religious zeal to honour as a god an unknown and miserable 
shepherd who has hardly sufficient intelligence to distinguish 
him from brute beasts, Does not all this afford a most 
striking proof that men in their religious and civil usages only 
follow a beaten track? Thus you yourself have justified the 
truth of the ancient proverb which says; Jatm numda, Jana 
marulcL* 
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cm, xxviiJ The Faithful Minister 

Krishna Roya, far from being angry with the liberty which 
Appaji had taken with him in order to bring home to him the 
inith on a point of such importance, evinced, on the contrary, 
more affection and confidence than ever towards his minister, 
and continued to regard him as the most faithful and stanch 
of all his adherents. 






CHAPTER XXVIH 


A'ifr iiiiAm, ot- Muni Stanzas. 

Tlie slakas, or moral stanzas, of which I am about to give 
a translation, are familiar to all Hindus who are in any way 
educated. In most Hindu schools children are made to learn 
them by heart as a kind of catechism. They arc written in 
Sanskrit verse, but as this classical language is not studied 
or understood by many people, each sioka is accompanied by 
a literal translation in the vulgar tongue. The Hindus lake 
great delight in introducing these sl&kas into their ordinary' 
conversations, 1 have tried in my translation to diverge as 
little as possible from the original text; hut the difficulty of 
reproducing in a European language certain terms and ex¬ 
pressions peculiar to the JEidinn languages has resulted lq 
a few oT these sentences being somewhat incoherent. This 
fault, of course, is not observable when they are read in the 
original, In translating them 1 have followed the order observed 
by the Indian author. The original collection contains a very 
large number of others, but I have restricted toysdf to repro¬ 
ducing the principal of them In order not to tire m y readers. 

L He who feeds us is our father; he who helps us is our 
brother ; he who places his confidence in us is our friend; those 
whose sen time rus accord with ours are our kinsmen. 

II. If a margosa seed he dropped into a beverage composed 
of sugar, honey, and ghee, the whole of it becomes so bitter, 
that although milk may rain upon it for a thousand years the 
mixture will lose nothing of its bitterness. This is symbolical 
ot the wicked, who, however good people may be to them, never 
lose their natural tendency to do evil, 

III. Beware of becoming attached to any country which is 
not your own, or of serving any master who is a foreigner; 
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renounce all relatives who are only so nominally; keep nothing 
which does not bebng to you; and leave a guru who can do 
you no good. 

IV. If you undertake to do anything which you find to be 
beyond your powers, give it up at once. If an individual dis¬ 
honours a whole class, he should be excommunicated ; if a single 
inhabitant causes ruin to a whole village, he should be expelled 
from it; if a village causes the ruin of a district, it should be 
destroyed; and if a district causes the ruin of the soul, it must 
be abandoned 

\ . I11 the afflictions, misfortunes, and tribulations of life only 
he who actively helps us is our friend. 

V I. Just as a plant of the forest becomes a friend of tile body 
when by virtue of its medicinal properties it cures an illness 
which afflicts the body, however different the one may be 
Irom the other; similarly, he who renders us services should 
be considered our friend, however lowly may be his condition 
and however far he may be separated from us; whereas he who 
affects to be our friend should, if he attempts to hurt us, be 
regarded as our enemy. 

VII. One mav render good service to the wicked, yet what¬ 
ever good one may do to them resembles characters written in 
water, which are effaced as soon as they are written ; but services 
rendered to good people are like characters engraved on stone, 
which arc never effaced. 

VIII. One should keep oneself five yards distant from 
a carriage, ten yards from a horse, one hundred vards from an 
elephant; but the distance one should keep from a wicked man 
cannot be measured. 

IX. If one ask which is the more dangerous venom, that of 
a wicked man or that of a serpent, the answer is, that however 
subtle the poison of a serpent may be, it can at any rate be 
counteracted by virtue of mantrants ; but it is beyond all power 
to save a person from the venom of a wicked man. 

* T,lc fjrst sentence appears to form petted from the village ; if a village 
part of another 5/0*0. The correct dishonours a district, it may be dc- 
rendering of this sU>ka is If an indi- strayed ; if one’s country is dangerous 
vidual dishonours a family, he may be to one’s personal safety, it may be 
expelled from the family; if a family abandoned — Eu. 
dishonours a village, it may be ex- 
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X. To attempt to change the character of a wicked man by 
being kind to him is like Irving to make a hog dean. It 
no use to mix water with milk and offer the same to an eagle, 
for the eagle knows the- secret of separating the milk from the 
water Tins is symbolical of the wicked, 

XL The venom of a scorpion is tu be found in its tail, that of 
a fly in its head, that of a serpent in its fangs ; but the venom 
of a wicked man is to be found in alt parts of his body, 

XI L A wise man preserves an equal mind both in adversity 
and in prosperity. Tie allows himself neither to be crushed by 
the former, nor dated by the latter, 

XIIL An intelligent man is he who knows when to speak 
and when to be silent, whose friendship is natural and sincere, 
and who never undertakes anything beyond his powers. 

XIV. Virtue is the best of friends, vice is the worst of 
enemies, disappointment is the most cruel of illnesses, courage 
is the support of all, 

XV. Just as the crow' is the Pariah among birds, and the 
ass the Partah among quadrupeds, so is an angry Sftnnyasi 
the Pariah among penitents; but the vilest of Pamlts is the 
man who despises his fellows. 

XVI. Just as the moon is the light of the night and the sun 
the light of the day, so Hire good children the light of their 
family, 

XVI L Flies look for ulcers, kings for war, wicked men for 
quarrels; but good men look only for peace, 

XVIII. Tin: virtuous man may be compared to a large leafy 
tree which, while it is itself exposed to the heat of the sun, 
gives coolness and comfort to others by covering them with its 
shade, 

XIX. When we die the money and jewels which we have 
taken such trouble to amass during our life remain in the 
house. Our relatives and friends accompany us only to the 
funeral pyre where our bodies are burnt; but onr virtues and 
our vices follow us beyond the grave, 

XX. Temporal blessings pass like a dream, beauty fades like 
a flower, the longest life disappears like a flash* Our existence 
maybe likened to the bubble that forms on the surface of water, 

3 III ihe Hindu [iwerb il is the pOtm, and not ihe ejjfle, ag Dubois 
swact which is credited with Uns states it,— Eu 
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XXI. Take heed not to trust yourself to the current of 
a river, to the claw's or the horns of an animal, or to the 
promises of kings. 

XXII. 'fake heed to place no trust in a false friend; only 
disappointment will be experienced from a wicked woman; 
nothing good can be hoped for from a person who is forced to’ 
act against his inclinations; nothing but misfortune can be 
looked for in a country where injustice prevails. 

XXIII. A man of courage is recognizable in a moment of 
danger, a good wife when one is reduced to misery, firm friends 
in times of adversity, and faithful relatives at the time of 
a marriage. 

XX 1 \. A hypocrite who disguises his true character and 
wishes to pass for an honest man is comparable to strong 
vinegar which one tries to make sweet by mixing with it 
camphor, musk, and sandal. The attempt may well be made, 
but the vinegar will never altogether lose its sourness. 

XXV. Io show friendship fora man in his presence and to 
libel him in his absence is to mix nectar with poison. 

XX\ 1 . A mirror is of no use to a blind man; in the same 
way knowledge is of no use to a man without discernment. 

XX\ 1 1. Take care to spend nothing without hope of profit; 
to undertake nothing without reflection; to begin no quarrel 
without good cause. He who does not follow these golden 
rules courts his own ruin. 

XXVI 11. He who works with diligence will never feel 
hunger; he who devoutly meditates will never commit any 
great sin ; he who is vigilant will never feel fear; and he who 
knows when to speak and when to be silent will never be 
drawn into a quarrel. « 

^ XXIX. I ruth is our mother, justice our father, pit)' our 
wife, respect for others our friend, clemency our children. 
Surrounded by such relatives we have nothing to fear. 

XXX. It is easier to snatch a pearl from the jaws of a croco- 
dile or to twist an angry serpent round one’s head like 
a garland of flowers without incurring danger, than to make an 
ignorant and obstinate person change his ideas. 

XXXI. The miser acknowledges neither god nor quru, neither 
parents nor friends. He who suffers from hunger pavs no 
heed whether the viands be well or ill seasoned. He who 

1 i 2 
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loves and cultivates knowledge has- no taste for idleness. The 
fro ward person has neither shame tior restraint. 

XXXIL Temporal blessings are like foam upon the water; 
youth passes like a shadow; riches disappear like clouds before 
the wind. Therefore to virtue alone should we hold fast. 

XXXIIL Let us realize well that death watches like a tiger 
to seize us unawares, sc k ness pursues us like a relentless enemy, 
earthly joys are like a leaky vessel from which water trickles 
ceaselessly until it is empty, 

XXX i V, Before the existence of earth, water, air, wind, fire, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, sun, stars, and other objects, God One 
and Eternal was In existence. 

XXXV, Pride and arrogance suit no one; constancy, 
humanity, sweetness, compassion, truth, love for one's neigh* 
bnur, conjugal fidelity, goodness, amiability, cleanliness, are all 
qualities that distinguish really virtuous people. He who 
possesses all these ten qualities is a true guru* 

XXXV L L nbappy is the son whose father contracts debts ; 
unhappy is the father whose son bears a bad character ; unhappy 
is the wife whose husband is unfaithful, 

XXXVII. To show friendship to n man while he is pro* 
sperous and to turn one's back upon him when he is in distress, 
is to imitate the conduct of prostitutes, who evince affection 
tor their protectors only so long as they are opulent and 
abandon them as soon as they are ruined. 

XXXV 11 L Hie re are six things which almost invariably 
entail unhappy con sequences-the service of kings, robbery, 
horse breaking, the accumulation ol wealth, sorcery, and anger. 

XX XIX. Never make known one's condition, one's wealth, 
one's mistress, one's tmtitrams* one's remedies, the place where 
one has hidden his money, the good works which one does, 
the insults which one has received, or the debts which one has 
contracted. 

XL. Knowledge is tire health of the body, poverty is Its 
pleura gaiety is its support, sadness makes It grow old- 

XLI. A shameless man fears the maladies engendered by 
luxury, a man of honour fears contempt, a rich person fears the 
rapacity ot k ings, gentleness fears violence, beauty (ears old age, 
the penitent tears the influence of the senses, the body fears Yama, 
the god ot death ; but the miser and the envious fear nothing. 
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XLII. Just as milk nourishes the body and intemperance 
causes it to sicken, so does meditation nourish the spirit, while 
dissipation enervates it. 

XLII I. It is prudent to live on good terms with one’s cook, 
with ballad-mongers, with doctors, with magicians, with the 
ruler of one s country, with rich people, and with obstinate folk. 

XLIV. Birds do not perch on trees where there is no fruit; 
wild beasts leave the forests when the leaves of the trees have 
fallen and there is no more shade for them ; insects leave plants 
where there arc no longer flowers; leeches leave springs which 
no longer flow; women leave men who have become old or 
poverty-stricken; a minister leaves the service of an obstinate 
king ; servants leave a master who has been reduced to poverty. 
Thus it is that self-interest is the motive of everything in this 
world. 

XLV. Only the sea knows the depth of the sea. only the 
firmament knows the expanse of the firmament; the gods alone 
k low the power of the gods. 

XLV I. However learned one may be, there is always sorm - 
thing more to be learnt; however much in favour one may be 
with kings, there is always something to fear; however affec¬ 
tionate women may be, it is always necessary to be wary of 
them. 

XLVII. The meaning of a dream, the effects of clouds in 
autumn, the heart of a woman, and the character of kings are 
beyond the comprehension of anybody. 

XLV III. It is more easy to discover flowers on the sacred 
fig-tree, or a white crow, or the imprint of fishes’ feet, than to 
know what a woman has in her heart. 

XL1X. I he quality of gold is known by means of the touch¬ 
stone ; the strength of a bull is known by the weight that it will 
carrj ; the character of a man is know*n by his sayings; but 
there is no means by which wc can know the thoughts of 
a woman. 

L. Place no confidence in a parasite, or in a miser, or in anv 
one who meddles in affairs which do not concern him. Do 
nothing to damage your friend. Avoid all communications with 
your friend’s wife when he is away. 

LI. A prudent man will never divulge his thoughts to another 
before he knows that other’s thoughts. 
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LII. Nothing is more seductive and, at the same time, more 
deceitful than wealth. It is extremely troublesome to acquire, 
to keep, to spend, and to lose. 

LIII. Courage is the most splendid quality in an elephant; 
high'spiritcdne&s is the most splendid quality in a horse ; the 
moon is the most beautiful ornament of the night; the sun is 
the most beautiful ornament of the day ; cleanliness is the most 
beautiful ornament of the house; gentleness in words is the 
most beautiful ornament of speech; virtuous children are the 
most beautiful ornaments of families; so too is modesty the most 
beautiful ornament in a woman, and justice the most beautiful 
quality in kings. 

LIV. Just as rain brings an end to famine, the bearing of 
children an end to a woman’s beauty, an illicit transaction an 
end to the wealth of him who permits it; so does the degradation 
into which great people may fall bring an end to their greatness. 

LV. When one secs blades of sahrabi' grass on white-ant 
heaps one can tell at once that snakes arc there ; so when one 
sees anybody frequenting the company of wicked men one may 
feel sure that he is as wicked as the others. 

LVI. Great rivers, shady trees, medicinal plants, and virtuous 
people are not born for themselves, but for the good of mankind 
in general. 

LVII. The joy of a Brahmin invited to a good feast, of a 
famished cow to which fresh grass is offered, or of a virtuous 
woman * who goes to a feast where she meets her long-absent 
husband is not greater than that of a good soldier who goes to 
the wars. 

LVI II. Only death can cut short the affection of a faithful 
woman for her family, of a tiger and other wild animals for their 
claws, of a miser for his riches, of a warrior for his weapons. 

LIX. Take care not to fix your abode in a place where there 
is no temple, no headman, no school, no river, no astrologer, 
and no doctor. 


' Dubois evidently means timbJia 
grass.—E d. 

* If Hindu stories arc to be believed, 
it was formerly a practice among 
Hindu women, who happened to be¬ 
came separated from tltcir husbands 


by accident, to get up a feast on a very 
large scale, and to invite people of all 
sorts and conditions to it on the chance 
of coming across their long-lost hus¬ 
bands.—E d. 
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LX. Wc may descend into hell, establish our dwelling in the 
abode of Brahma or in the paradise of Indra, throw ourselves 
into the depths of the sea, ascend to the summit of the highest 
mountain, take up our habitation in the howling desert or in the 
town where Kubera reigns, take refuge with Yama, bury our¬ 
selves in the bowels of the earth, brave the dangers of battle, 
sojourn in the midst of venomous reptiles, or take up our abode 
in the moon ; yet our destiny will none the less be accomplished. 
All that will happen to us will be such as it is not in our power 
to avoid 

LX I. Bad ministers cause the ruin of kings, evil opportunities 
that of young men, worldly communications that of penitents, 
good works done without discernment that of Brahmins. 

LX II. The vice or virtue which prevails in a kingdom is attri¬ 
buted to the monarch ; the faults of kings, to their ministers; the 
defects of women, to their husbands; those of children, to their 
parents; and those of disciples, to their gurus. 

LX HI. Just as intoxicating liquors destroy our sense of taste, 
so does a son of bad character destroy a whole family. The 
society of wicked men dishonours those whose company they 
frequent. Self-interest destroys friendships that are most firmly 
cemented. 

LX IV. He who boasts of knowing that which he does not 
know and he who affects not to know that which he does know 
are equally blameworthy. 

LX V. There are three kinds of persons who are well received 
everywhere — a gallant warrior, a learned man, and a pretty 
woman. 

LX VI, The favours of a prostitute appear like nectar at first, 
but they soon become poison. The pursuit of knowledge is 
troublesome at first, but knowledge is a source of great delight 
when it is acquired. 

LXVII. A virtuous man ought to be like the sandal-tree, which 
perfumes the axe that destroys it. 

1 In order to understand clearly assert that the destiny of each man is 
the sense of this stanza, one must irrevocably written on his forehead by 
remember that Hindus admit the doc- the hand of Brahma himself.—Du- 
trine of absolute predestination, and nuts. 




CHAPTER XXIX 

TJnr Futicr*] Cenritinn hs of OraJkmiikt 


The dosing moments of a Brahmin's lift: arc associated with 
a number of ridiculous core monies. One might suppose there 
Irani that Brahmins were eager to preserve after their death 
that superiority over their fellows which they l^oast about so 
much during their lifetime ; and that their desire was to sttr- 
[ iss everybody else in the foolishness of their practices at the 
P'riod when the scythe of Father Time reduced thru gads t*f 
Ik* forth to the level of the humblest Pariah. For the rest, 
most Hindus observe very many formalities when their near 
relatives die. As soon as the symptoms of death become mani¬ 
fest in a Brahmin, a spot is chosen on the ground and smeared 
over with cmv dung. On this darbha grass is strewn, and over 
this again is placed a new and ceremonially pure cloth, upon 
which the dying man is then laid. His loins are next girded 
with another ceremonially pure doth. Then, the dying man 
having given his permission, the ceremony called aatya praya- 
sdiftta, or perfect expiation, is performed by the purohifa and 
the chief mourner-that is to say, the person who is most 
nearly related to the deceased or who by common usage has 
the right to perform this function. Then a few small coins of 
gold, silver, aiad copper are carried in on a metal salver, and in 
another tifehatds, sandalwood, and pancka gama. The purduta 
p' 'lira a few drops of ihnpancha-gmda 1 into the mouth of the dying 
iu,in, by virtue of which his body becomes perfectly purified. 

J hen the general purification ceremonies arc proceeded with. 
1\\^ purohita and the chief mourner invite the sick Brahmin to 

1 See Pan I, Chapter XJI!. 
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recite in spirit, if he cannot articulate distinctly, certain nui Hiram s t 
by virtue of which he is delivered from all his sins. After this 
:i cow is brought in along with her calf; her horns .ire orna- 
men ted with ring;: of gold or brass, her neck with garlands of 
flowers, while her body is covered with a new piece of cloth ; 
and she is also decorated with various other ornaments. The 
COl| V is Jed rip to the sick person, who tabes her by the tail, 
and at the same time the pttro/iita recites a mantr&m praying 
that the cow may lead the dying Brahmin by a happy road 
into the other world. The latter then makes a present of the 
animal to some other Brahmin, ini . 1 whose hand he pours a few 
drops of w ater In token of the gift. This gift of a cow is called 
gotiaitti, and is inJfepehsable if one wishes to arrive without 
mishap in \ am ad oka, or the kingdom of Varna, the king of hell. 
Bordering V ama-loka there is a river of fire which all men 
mtist cross after they have ceased to live. Those who have made 
the gadatta, when they come to their Just hour, will find on the 
banks 01 this river a cow \ihich will help them to pass on to 
tfie opposite hank without being touched by the 11amt\ After the 
gadana, the coins placed on the metal salver are distributed to 
the Brahmins, and the sum total ought to equal the price of the 
cow. Afterwards the dasa^iana, or the ten gilts, are prepared. 

I hose a 11 , to be distributed at lFie obsequies which will subsc- 
quest ly take place. I he gifts consist of cows, lands, gin gel Jy 
seeds, gold, liquefied butter, cloth, various kinds of grains, sugar, 
silver, and s-ilt. I lies* ten articles, which are offered to the 
Brahmins, arc supposed to be extremely acceptable to the gods, 
and procure for him who offers them a blessed sojourn in the 
Abode of Bliss after death. 

A Brahmin must not be allowed to die on a Jjcd or even on 
a mag and rbr this reason: the soul in separating itself from the 
btiiji. ht which it is incorporated enters into another body, which 
leads it to the Abode of Bliss destined for it, and if the dying 
Brahmin were to expire on a bed, he would be obliged to 
carry it with him wherever he went, which, it may easily be 
supposed, would he very inconvenient* Accordingly, it is 
necessary, in order to relieve the dying person of such a burden, 
to offer abundant alms and perform expensive ceremonies. This 
absurd custom nas suggested a curst which is very common 
amongst die Brahmins when they quarrd with each other. 
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4 M ayst thou/ they Will say, ' have no person; near thee to place 
thus: cm the ground in the hour of death 1 r 

A_s soon as the dying person has breathed his last, it is 
a recognized custom that everybody present must at once burst 
into tears ; and that in a fashion strictly laid down for the 
occasion. The chief mourner then proceeds to bathe without 
taking off Elis clothes, next has Eds head and face shaved, and 
lastly goes to bathe a second time in order to purity himself 
thorn dio defilement of the barber's touch. On his return he 
causes to be brought to him paneim-gavta, gingelly oil, darblu ] 
grass, raw rice, and a lew other things. He places on the ring 
finger of the right (land the pavtimm K Then lie performs the 
stim-knlpa i and offers imnarn (sacrifice to fire) in order that the 
deceased may obtain a place in heaven. 

Then the corpse is washed, and the barEjcr shaves off nil the 
hair. It is washed a second time, and after that sandalwood and 
aksh&ias are placed upon the forehead and garlands of flowers 
round the neck. The mouth is tilled with betel-leaves and the 
body is apparelled in rich raiment and jewels. It is then 
placed on a kind of state bed, where it remains exposed to view 
during the time that the preparations for the obsequies are pro- 
feeding. When these have been finished, the person who Eh 
presiding at the ceremony brings a new piece of ceremonially 
pure cloth in which he wraps the corpse. A strip of this cloth 
i-. torn off, and a small piece of iron, on which a few drops of 
gingelly oil are poured, is tied up in it + This doth Es twisted 
into the form of a triple cord, and must be kept for twelve 
days, to be used in the various ceremonies of which I skill apeak 
later on. 

The letter on which the body is placed is constructed as 
follows. To two tong parallel poles are fastened transversely 
seven pieces of wood with ropes of straw, and on this the 
body is placed. Then they bind the toes and the two thumbs 
together* The shroud, which until then has been merely 
thrmvn over the body, is now wrapped around at, and is humid 
strongly with straw ropes. If the dead lirahnihi happens to 
leave a wife Ex-hind, his face is left uncovered. The chief 
mourner then gives the signal to depart, and, carrying lire in 

Pjirt I, Chapier XI11. hia I ait bis ton An^j tlmnitn arc tied. 

1 M S0flp.it!, a tKn®!! breathe* with * small j,k« ut doth. —Ed, 
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.in earthen vessel, puts himself at the head of the procession. 
After him comes the funeral litter, ornamented with flowers, 
green leaves, coloured cloths, and sometimes costly stuffs. 
Sin rounding it are the parents and friends of the deceased, 
all of them without turbuns, and having simply a piece of 
cloth throivn over their heads in token of mourning. The 
women art never allowed to attend the funeral ceremonies 
out of doors '* They remain in the house and utter most 
lamentable cries. On the way to the Tun era I pyre three 
halts are made. Each lime the mouth of the dead person is 
opened, and a little raw and soaked rice is placed in it, so 
that hunger and thirst may at the same time be satisfied. 
These halts, however, have a more serious motive. Instances 
have been known, it is said, of persons believed to be dead 
having not been so in reality, or if really dead having come 
to life again \ Seeing (hat the spirits of the nether world 
or their emissaries have been known to make mistakes in 
their choice and to take one person for another, these halts 
are made to give plenty of time for the spirits to recognize any 
mistakes they may have made, so that no person may be thrown 
on the funeral pyre who is still destined to live. Each of these 
halts lasts about a quarter of on hour. On arrival at the burning- 
ground a shallow pit is first dug, about six feel In length and 
three in breadth. This is then consecrated by tntifi/rtitns and 
sprinkled with ceremonial water, while several small pieces of 
money are thrown into it. 

Then the funeral pyre is erected, and the corpse Is placed 
upon it. The chief mourner nex t takes a small ball of dry cow 
dung, sets lire to It, places it upon the hollow of the deceased s 
stomach, and performs on tills lighted bratty the sacrifice of 
bantam, Then follows a most extraordinary ceremony, which 
at the same time is certainly a very disgusting one, the chief 
mourner placing his lips success!vely to all the apertures of the 


1 This net true tif" the RraEmiiikS, 
wtnaiitv always follow the pro- 
t-e»ion to the cremation ground.— 
Eu r 

1 These Haiti ore mide to allow 
time for recovery, tl Ihe man is u»I 
dead, belatt rcudlifl^ the cremjilidn 
ground. For it i) a firm bdirl that if 


by any chance Ihe supposed corpse 
should revive after reaching the pyre, 
dire can sequences would result to the 
village- He is not. under those tir- 
cumhtaJiceii. allowed t<* gq Jwcit to the 
village-, but ii eiLpellenf altogether.— 
JSow 
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deceased's body, addressing to each a martlmm appropriate to 
it, kissing it, and dropping on it a little ghee. By this ceremony 
the body is supposed to be completely purified. The chief 
moumer then places a small piece of gold money in the month, 
and everybody present in turn deposits in it a few grains of 
soaked rice. The near relatives then approach and deprive the 
corpse pf all the jewels with which it is adorned, and even of its 
shroud \ and then it is covered with small splinters of wood 
which are sprinkled with paticha-gavia. The chief mourner 
walks round the funeral pyre three times, and pours upon it 
some water that is allowed to trickle from an earthen vessel 
which he carries on his shoulder, and which he afterward> 
breaks on the head of the deceased. 

This last act and that which follows formally constitnie him 
the dead man's hetrb Then a lighted, torch is brought to 
him, Before lit takes it, however, it is customary for him to 
show his grief by uttering mournful cries. In displaying his 
gnet he rolls upon the ground, strikes his breast fiercely with 
his hand, and makes the air resound with his cries. Following 
his example, nil present also weep bitterly, or pretend to dn 
so, holding themselves clasped one to another as a sign of 
grid. 1 hen, taking hold of the torch, the chief mourner sets 
fire to the four corners of the pile. As soon as the firunes 
Have caught hold of it every body retires, with the exception of the 
Tour Brahmins who have carried the corpse, and who must 
remain on the spot until the whole pyre has been consumed. 
Meanwhile the heir goes to bathe himself without taking off his 


1 "The gffcrinjr to deceased father* 
aI llie ivfsittlh<i i* [he key to the 11 Lndtt 
law of inheritance, (t ium i-.Ei r s the 
principal evidence of ki»Uu|), on which 
like title to participate in tbe patrimony 
is founded, no power of making wilts 
being reeojjni?cd 5n Mann, or any 
other authoritative code of Hindu 
Jurisprudence. . . , The object of4UCh 
fJWflfityd# is two-fold, vil. first, thr 
rc-embodyinp of the soul of the dc 
ceased in seine kind of form af)-r 
cremation of the corpse, or simply the 
release of the subtile body which is to 
convey the soil! away. Secondly, the 


rai-.inp Inin from the regions of the 
Atmosphere, where he would havn 
othctwlte to noun for an indefiniu 
period! among demon* and evil spirit.- 
to a fiutlindcir heaven nr region ol 
tdisst There he is cveiilmdly hatr 
deified among the shades of departed 
kinsmen. Mann, however, ia not clear 
aa to the precise effect o( tike irm&ffjn. 
Hr merely stales that it* performance 
by a son or Elie Bfctmvt male kitiftman 
is necessary lr.» deliver a father from 
o kind of halt called Put, and that the 
Spirit* nf eElb departed {Prfrii feed on 
the offered food* 1 —Moat eh -Williams. 
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elothc * J wUllc soaM in thl * way- he select® a dear spot on the 
gmu " ci and ww® r]ct and pulse to be cooked there in a new 
canhenwnrc vessel, which hr must keep carefully for the ten 
d,,y ’ following, I hen directing his thoughts to the deceased 
Ur pOUrS a of uil water on the ground, strews darbhn 

OV * r lt > wJ]]dl he aIsfl sprinkles with the same mixture 
01 arid water, and on this again he places the rice and pulse 
. T [nourrJm ^ m the form of hails, A third libation is 
1 , n 0tfered ’ «'"'**#* are recited, and the balls are thrown lo 
the crows, which, as every one know,, are very common in 
Iridu. I lie EI Indus believe these noisy and rapacious birds 
to be evil splits, in fact, devils under the form of crows* This 
ul crm 1 E ' therefore,, is intended to render them kindly disposed 
towards the dead mm If they refuse to accept the food, which 
wo are told sometimes happens, it is a very bad omen for 
nm r and instead of being admitted into the Abode of Bliss 
hr will find Fumsclf despite all the mmfrmts and ptidlW 
ceremonies, made captive in the Yatoadoka, that is to say, in hell. 
Arte, the corpse has been consumed, the four Brahmins who 
remained near the pyre return to the place where the other 
pc L >p,c present at the ceremonies have gathered together* 

, 'X‘w 1 ,/ c Y^V ro “" d lhL ' aw ™ bl >'- ■**« 

. k . hc b “"‘ °/ " K £««&*■ 1'hun lhey proceed to perform 
r m ordt t ' Purify themselves of the pollution uf 

laving carried a corpse. The chief mourner invites ;dl present 
ke the Imlh ufihr fad, the which is supposed 

bc A)t, f ial1 t,r lht ' d^eased Whose body has just been von- 

Trrt V T1' lMlk iE is "PP®** will refresh it 

a Er r the fiery or deal, I hen a few smail coins and some betd- 

ImTr&ht am0ng Prcset1t - and *™y ivho 

„ 4 nsht to lhc - fT] ]S Presented with the fan dona, after which 

al! retum f0 tlie dQor l hc deceased^ house, though no 
person enters the house because it is still defiled. Finally 
every In idy washes hi® fret and returns to Ids own house 
Nevertheless, for the heir another ceremony mi remains 
xthieh cnuiatt m idling a little chatty with earth and sow ing 
11 c kinds of grain, UaMcly rice, barley, gingclly seed®, and the 
Mu kind® ol pulse* lie waters them so that they may quickly 
sprout and lx- used for certain ceremonies which follow. 

1 rilese p cop t t always on dlc hank oj a ^ or ^ E& 
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A thing of the very highest importance that he must do that 
day is to place in the habitat ton of the deceased a small vessel 
full of water, over which he hangs a thread tied at one end to 
the ceiling 1 . This thread is intended to serve as a ladder to 
the prana, that is to say, to the life-breath, which animated the 
tody of the deceased, and which by this thread is enabled to 
descend and drink the water during the ten days which follow. 
And in order that the prana may have something to rat as well 
as to drink, a handful of rice is placed cadi morning by the side 
of the vessel. 

It is not until all these ceremonies and formalities have been 
accomplished that the people of the house are allowed to take 
any food. For they have neither eaten nor drunk anything since 
the moment that the deceased gave up the ghost. All these 
practices and those" which l will briefly detail in the fnflowing 
chapter are most rigorously observed The omission of the 
most minute of them would cause no less scandal than the 
omission of the more important. Nevertheless poverty is 
allowed as an excuse for neglecting those which entail large 
expenditure. For instance, most Brahmins would be quite 
unable to make the tlasa-dnim, or ten gifts. 

It is to be observed that these practices, however superstitious 
they may appear, clearly denote that the Hindus have pre¬ 
served a most distinct idea of the immortality of the soul ; that 
they recognize the corruption or human nature and the necessity 
of resorting to means of purification for enabling the soul to 
enter the blessed state and enjoy the rights which it has forfeited 
through sin. And the prana, for instance, which is regarded by 
the Hindus sometimes as the sou! arid sometimes as the breath 
of life, reminds us of the spiraadum vtiac of the Holy Scriptures, 
by the aid of which the Creator gave lilb t<* the clay out of 
which He formed mankind. 


1 Tiife is not done m *ornic parti ui South India — Ed. 





CHAPTER XXX 


The Various Orem on tea otwfTSd after Qtmd in honour of [he Etend. 

Hindu mourning lasts out? year. during which a large numbe r 
of cere!Monies tmvc to be observed- The principal are as 
follow;—- 

C »n the day after the funeral the chief mourner, accompanied 
by his relatives and friends, goes to the place consecrated 
to the burning of the dead- There hi recommences the cert 
monies of the previous evening, without forgetting the food for 
the trows, and places oei the ground the strip of cloth which 
has been torn from the pall. The Brahmins present take ihr 
bath af the. th ad *mri}ika-stiana\ receive betel, and depart. Th¬ 
in-1 r, however, keeps back one of them, and gives him two 
measures of rice, peas, and vegetables, wrapped in a new doth, 
which lie presents as well, so that he may make a good meal 
and be wdl clothed by proxy as it were for the deceased, in 
rase the rice, the peas, the oil, arid the water which have 
already been offered for the latter may not be sufficient to 
allay his hunger and quench his thirst, and so that he may 
not he without clothes to cover his nakedness in tile next 
World- 

On the third day, the heir again summons his relatives and 
friends, lie erects a small fiamfal In a corner of his courtyard, 
and htis rice, seven sorts of vegetables, cakes, fire., cooked 
there. When these viands have been prepared, he places them 
on a doth folded in four, and covers them all with another 
cloth. Then five small earthen pots arc brought filled with 
pmtdifcgnvia, ns also a measure of rice, some peas, vegetables, 
sandalwood, aAskafajs, three small pieces of doth dyed yd low, 
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some flour, a small stick two cubits in length, some betel, some 
gingelly oil, and the ten gifts (dasa-dana), Provided with all 
these and accompanied by his relatives, he returns to the 
buming*ground. There he performs his ablutions, puts on 
the ring pavitram , performs the sam-katpa, and then fills a new 
earthen pot with water, which he sprinkles over the ashes of the 
deceased. After that he sprinkles them with milk. Me squats 
on his heels with his face turned to the east, performs once 
more the samkalpa, stirs the ashes with the small stick above 
mentioned, looking for any bones that may have escaped the 
flames, and these he puts into an earthen pot, reciting a 
niantram meanwhile. Gathering up a portion of the ashes, he 
throws them into the water. The remainder he collects into 
a heap, to which he gives the rough semblance of a human 
figure, supposed to represent the deceased, lie offers as sacri¬ 
fice to it a portion of the things he has brought, sprinkles it 
with panchagavia, and puts the whole into an earthen pot. 
These sad mementoes of the deceased are destined to be 
thrown subsequently into one of the*sacred rivers. 

Me then raises a mound of earth twelve inches high on the 
exact spot where the dead body has been burnt, and taking 
three small stones he places one in the middle of the mound, 
which receives the name of the deceased ; the second, which he 
places at the south end, is named Yaina; and the third, which 
he places at the north end, is called Rudra- Calling these three 
stones by the names which he has given them, he proceeds to 
rub them over with girifelly oil, bathes them while he con¬ 
tinues to recite mantrams, and clothes them in the three pieces 
of yellow cloth with which he has provided himself. After¬ 
wards, putting them back in their places, he offers them puja 
and nrtvfddva, and pours a libation of oil and water in honour of 
each particular one. Then all the Brahmins present file in one 
by one, embrace the chief mounter, and weep with him. The 
distribution of dasa-dana follows as on the first day. 

The three stones arc next placed in the earthen pot that is 
intended for cooking the rice and the peas, which are mixed 
with a fresh supply of these vegetables, and the heir carries it 
all to the border of the tank. After cooking the viands he offers 
them to the three stones, repeats his libations, and at last 
throws the rice and the peas to the crows. A meal and a doth 
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are again bestowed cm a Brahmin by proxy as it were for the 
deceased; and the day ends in pretty much the same manner 
as those preceding it. 

It is enn side red of great Importance to preserve carefully for 
ten days the three little stones, as well as the pot used for the 
cooking of the crows’ food. If by misfortune a single one of 
these articles were lost, all the ceremonies would have to be 
begun over again. 

Front the fourth to the ninth day inclusive, these foolish 
ceremonies art repeated daily. The objects are fi) to prevent 
the deceased suffering from hunger, thirst, and nakedness ; 
( 2 j to enable him to divest himself as quickly as possible of his 
hideous and ghastly carcase and to assume a beautiful form, so 
that, in a new birth, he may be neither deaf, nor blind, nor 
dumb, nor lame, nor afflicted with any bodily Infirmity, 

On the tenth day the chief mourner rises tarty to make ]ii> 
ablutions, constructs a little fMjmitil in his courtyard, causf-■= 
rice, peas, and three sorts of vegetables to be cooked there, 
prepares the drink called parattumnn, and some rice Cake* 
cooked tn water. He place?, the whole on a large plantain leaf, 
with three pieces of saffron on the top. In short, he prepares 
all the articles indispensable for the sacrifices and offerings 
which he is about to make. 

When all is ready, the widow of the deceased, after pi in¬ 
forming her ablutions, paints her eyelids with antimony, her fore* 
head with vermilion, tier neck with sandalwood-paste, her arms 
and kgs w ith saffron ; she then puts on her richest gamu-ms 
bedecks herself with all her jewels, twines red flowers in her 
hair, and hangs garlands of sweet*smelling flowers round her 
neck. The married women surround her, clasp her bv turns 
in their arms, and weep with her. 

The chief mourner, provided with all his sacrificial parapher¬ 
nalia, and followed by his relatives and friends, as well as by 
the widow and her companions, returns once more to the 
burning-ground, where all the preparatory ceremonies are 
renewed just as those already described. This time he mixes 
some earth with water, and spreads three coats of the mud 
on the three stones, accompanied by tKarttrams t adjurations, 
sacrifices, offerings, -ye. 

The women present then surround the widow once more, 
” k k 
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beating their heads and breasts in measured time and weeping 
and sobbing as loud as they can. 

The chief mourner makes three little balls of boiled rice and 
peas, places the in on the ground on darbha grass, pours a liba¬ 
tion of oil and water, offers the little balls to the deceased, and 
then throws them to the crows. 

He puts back the three stones into the earthen pot which has 
played so important a part during these ten days, carries them 
tu the edge of the Link, performs sam-katpa, puts the ring 
pa:'sir am on his finger, walks into the water up to his neck, 
turns to the east, and looking towards the sun, says:— 

‘Till now, these stones have represented the dead body ; 
may that dead body from this moment leave its hideous form 
aEid take that of the gods ] May it he transported into Swarga 
in enjoy all its pleasures as Jong as the Ganges shall flow, as 
long as these stones shall last! ’ 

At these words he throws the pot and the stones inside it 
over hb head into the water. Then he performs his ablutions, 
returns to the bank, performs the mm-kutpa, ami distributes the 
dusa dano. Then, with the permission of the Brahmins, he and 
his near relatives are shaved ; for during these ten day's of 
mourning shaving is not allowed. 1 inajjy, after numberless 
foolish ceremonies, of which I have given only a short eph 
tome, all repair to the edge of the tank. There a heap of 
earth four fingers high is made, on which is pfaced a little ball 
also 01 earth, which receives the name of the deceased. Then 
the widow, surrounded by her companions and showing no 
sign of grief, divests herself of her jewels and rich garments, 
wipes off the artificial pigments with which she had smeared 
diilerent parts of her body, and finally takes off the hrfi which 
she wears round her neck. This discarded ornament she 
places near tfic ball ot earth which represents her deceased 
husband, uttering these words the while: ‘ 1 abandon ail these 
to prove to thee ray love and my devotion/ Then ensue fresh 
wailings and weepings on the part oi her companions, 

I lie purohitti appears on the scene at this moment to perform 
the fnmutlia-vixhitm i, that is, the consecration of holy water 
J le makes all the women who are participating in the mounting 
drink a little of this water, and sprinkles some drops on their 
1 Sm Part I, Chapter XIII. 
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heads. By this means they obtain purification from the delilo 
ment which they have contracted by taking part In the funeral 
ceremonies. 

The heir gives to each person present an areca-nut and 
a betcMeaf, and to the widow a white doth, which she Imme¬ 
diately puts on h 

T' in ally* all return to the Eiousc of the deceased r where, 
after having inspected the lamp, which ought to have been kept 
burning ft]] this time on die spot where the deceased breathed 
his last, each one takes leave and does not enter his own house 
till he has washed his feet at the door. 

Being now left alone, the heir takes the five little earthen pots 
in which he had sown some seeds on the first day, offers them 
pttfrt, and then throws them into the water. 

On the eleventh day, as soon as his ablutions are over, he goes 
to summon nineteen Brahmins, to whom lie first of all offers 
a feast to be eaten by proxy for the deceased. Then ht- puts 
into a basket a large earthen chatty containing two measures 
of rice, and into another basket several more earthen pots of 
a smaller size. He provides himself with liquefied butter, 
gingeUy oil, darhha grass, flowers, Arc., and, accompanied by the 
Brahmins invited, goes to the edge of the tank. There he digs 
a small hole, blesses it with mantram^, places therein his little 
earthen pots, and Eights a fire. At the four comers of the hole 
lie places darbhfi grass and sprinkles oil all round it. He 
spreads some boiled rice on a plantain leaf, sprinkles it with 
ghee, and makes it into thirty-six little balls, which he throws 
subsequently into the fire one after the other. To this fire lm 
makes profound obeisance, beseeching it to grant the deceased 
access into the Abode of Bliss. He then distributes dasa-d^ttit 
and gives the Brahmins some betel. The Latter then go to 
bathe themselves, and return to assist in the ceremony of thf 
deliverance of the hull. 

For this purpose a bull three years old is chosen. It must 
be all of one colour, cither white, red, or black. After washing 
it they smear It with sandalwood-paste and tikshatas, decorate it 
with, garlands of flowers, and with a red-hot iron bra nil on the 
right haunch th<_- figure of one of Siva's weapons called sutah, 

1 he chief mourner implores this god to consent to the deliver* 
ante of the bull, so that, as a reward lor this good deed, the 

k k a 
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deceased may find a place in an Abode of Bliss. They then set 
loose the bull* which is allowed to wander about grazing with out 
a keeper wherever it likes, and it is given as a present to some 
Brahmin '. 

I he nineteen Brahmin guests seat themselves in a line < m 
srimII stools. The heir spreads darbhn grass before them* and 
gives a blade of ft to each, while reciting a man tram arid utter¬ 
ing the name of the deceased. He then sprinkles some drops 
ol od cm their heads, presents them with sandal wood-paste* 
gives to each a present of two pieces of cloth, offers a libation 
of of! ami water, and again serves them with food. 

The repast over, he mixes some hoi led rice, peas, and herbs 
together, rolling them all into three balls, which he puts into an 
earthen pot. After sundry libations* offerings, and other formali¬ 
ties, he throws these three baits to th<; cattle and dismisses the 
nineteen Brahmins, who, before returning home, take good care 
to bathe, 

() n the twelfth day the heir goes to summon eight Brahmins,, 
and makes them sit down on as many stools in front of him. 
He chooses one of them to represent the corpse or the dead 
man, and gives him, as well as the seven others, a blade of 
rkirhiui grass with l he usual ceremony. Hu then traces three 
squares on the ground, over which he spreads cow-dung, 
which he blesses with nuvilran\& i and over this again h t pours 
uit and spreads tiavhha grass. In the middle square he places 
the Brahmin whom lie has appointed to represent the corpse, 
sprinkles over his feet oil and datMa grass, and then washes 
them with water. 

Fwo other Brahmins step into the second square, and the five 
others into the third. I o each of them he performs the same 
olhee. Having made them sit down* he approaches the on*, 
who represents the corpse, sprinkles on his head and hands 
some drops of oil, while repeating a mantra at, puts earrings in 
his ears and a gold ring on his finger* makes him a present of 
two pieces ol cloth, a white blanket, a brass chftnlm jdrinking 
bmvh, and some betel, hangs round his neck one of the rosaries 
called rudrakshas, and smears him with sandalwood ■ paste. 
Each of the seven others also receives two pieces of doth, a white 

' The* bulls are dually dedicated to j leraple, ,md they are UWt f f or 
breeding purposes,—E d, 
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blanket* and a thcmbit. Then they all take part in the repast 
prepared for them. At its conclusion the heir puts some rice 
ami oil in a dish, and moulds four balls* which he places on 
the ground after performing the necessary formalities. One of 
these balls is intended for the deceased* a second for the de¬ 
ceased's father, a third for his grandfather, and the last for his 
great-grandfather. Taking the deceased's ball, he says:— 

'Till now thou hast preserved the hideous appearance of 
a corpse: from this moment thou shaft clothe thyself in the 
divine form of thy ancestors; thou shaft inhabit with them 
the pilri-toka (abode of the ancestors! and there enjoy every 
■ 50 rt of happiness.’ 

lie then divides this ball into three portions and mixes 
one portion with each of the remaining three balls* 

In the same way he tears the little strip of cloth which 
represents the triple cord of the deceased into three pieces 
and puts one on each ball. To all of those he makes offering- 
and libations. After this, comes a further distribution of 
tktsa-<iena* Finally* the balls and offerings are thrown to the 
cattle* 

When all this long and monotonous ceremony is ended* the 
chief mourner anoints his head with oil, takes a hath, and returns 
home well covered up in a cloth. He embraces his relatives and 
friends, addressing words of consolation to each in turn. He 
paints his forehead with sandal wood-paste and &kshatas t resumes 
his turban and ordinary clothes, and distributes presents accord¬ 
ing to his means* 

The purohita also recites a great many ttiontroms * and sprinkles 
all the corners of the house with holy water* by which means it 
is purified, together with all those who inhabit it 

On the thirteenth day the heir performs kotmtm in the accus- 
tomed manner in honour of the nine planets. 

A ceremony something like that of the twelfth day takes 
place t?n the twenty-seventh ; but only three Brahmins take part 
in tills, representing respectively the deceased, ids father, and 
his grandfather. One is supposed to call himself Vaswfcva, 

1 Tli-o *4nic kiMil of ceremony took [fits only feature of reacratifeuce be- 
phc« among-* the on the twten (tie funeral tcrrmuwifa wf tjjir 

teutk day* n Jinc-tl tidnicttUs/trim. As Romans and tlioic of the HillduTk— 
(nay have btftm observed, this is not Dijiiuis, 
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the: second calls hi mad f Vania, and the third calk himiself the, 
Sun. The heir makes the usual ufTc-rings and libations to these 
personages, gives each of them a piece of cloth, and has a meal 
served up to them, at thq end of which he kneads three balls 
composed of rice, peas, and herbs, which are solemnly offered to 
the deceased and his two ancestors, 

rite same ceremony is repeated on the 30th, 45th, doth, 75th, 
90th. 120th* 175th, 190th, 2iQth, 240th* 270th, 300th, and 330th 
day after the death of the deceased. Further, the anniversaries 
of the deaths of his father and mother must be celebrated bv 
a Hindu all hiss, life long without fail; and each time most of 
the formalities just mentioned must be observed and liberal 
gifts made to Brahmins. 

At each new moon it is the indispensable duty of a man to 
n.fTur a libation of oil and water to his deceased fa th er, as well 
as to his grandfather and to his great-grandfather \ 

1 have men tic med that tlte pecuniary circumstances of many 
Brahmins do not allow of their fulfilling to the letter the costlv 
obligations imposed upon a chief mourner* But there are 
a great many which are obligatory and which entail consider* 
able expense. Conceit and vanity, which arc such strong 
incentives in the minds of Brahmins, induce many of them to 
contract debts infinitely beyond their means in order to make 
a show on such occasions. 

The funeral ceremony for a woman is nearly the same as that 
for a man. Rather less attention, however, is paid to .1 widowed 
mother of a family. And much less -till to a widow who dies 
without children; the flames of the funeral pile have scarcely 
consumed the mortal remains of such a one before she is for¬ 
gotten* When a Brahmin woman dies, the married women, 
kinswomen, or friends of the family assist at her funeral 
ceremony, and it is they who receive the usual presents and 
distributions* 

The obsequies of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are performed 
with nearly the same pomp as those of the Brahmins* the 
ceremonies which are observed lasting twelve days- 
It is always a purofu/a who presides at the death-bed, and who 

J A nd ji'mj 10 Uh- tr wives. Libations and gi'eat greal*^±ndfatJicr and Ui-rir 
arc ntM sometimes offered to the ma- wU'd.—E d. 
tenia! graqd£fl(W, STeat^randfjiEher, 
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directs the mourning ceremonies in both these castes, f he chid 
mourner invites the Brahmin.*, to whom offerings and presents 
arc made. These cere monies are repeated every month during 
the first year; and after that it suffices if the h'ti, that U the 
anniversary, is celebrated regularly. 

The last services which the Sudras render to their dead are 
accompanied by much Jess ceremony and formality., They have 
neither rutin fra ms nor sacrifices* However, when a Sudra's last 
hour is come, it is customary to call a Brahmin to go through 
the ceremony of prayaschiMa {expiation) for him, IIis family is 
also permitted to bestow on tins: Brahmins godana and dasa-daita, 
tvs wo LI as the other customary gifts and presents. As soon as 
a Sudra dies, they wash Ins body and have him shaved by the 
barber. Then they pay attention to hh toilet, which they strive 
lo render as elegant as possible, and afterwards place him sitting 
cross ] egged on a sort of bed of state* When all is ready for 
the obsequies, they remove him, stiJ] in the same position, to an 
open litter, or shrine, ornamented with flowers, green leaves, 
and valuable cloths, or else to an open palanquin splendidly 
decorated. The body is then carried to the funeral pyre by 
twelve bearers. 

Musical instruments are employed in the funeral processions 
of the Suifras, but never in those of the higher castes. 1 he two 
principal instruments are the long trumpet, called in Tamil farat, 
and the stfiuWai, or ixingu, another no less lugubrious Instrument 
made out of a large sea-shell .the conch'. As soon as a Sudra 
has; breathed his last, two of these turn is are blown to announce 
the sad news lo all the neighbours. "T heir harsh and piercing 
sounds are audible at a great distance, and cannot fail to inspire 
a pious horror wherever they are heard. One trumpet will sound 
u 13 Hat, droning on ibis note for the space of half a minute; then 
another trumpet answers in G sharp; and thus they respond 
by turns* This monotonous and ear-splitting noise continue* 
without interruption from the- moment of death until the end of 
the obsequies* 

Mourning in the Sudra ea*te lasts only three days, 1 he third 
day is called tile day trf mdk vjfrrtHg. To perform this ceremony 
the chief mourner provides himself with three young coeoamits. 
four cocoa mu, branches, a measure of raw rice, some boiled rice, 
herbs, fruits, Sic. He fills an earthen put with milk, places it in 
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;t new basket and accompanied by the relatives and friends of 
the family, preceded by conch-players, goes to the place where 
the body of the deceased was burnt. On his arrival he draws 
some water in an earthen pot and sprinkles it over the ashes on 
the pyre. Above this he carets a small pandni, covered with 
palm leaves and supported by four pillars, the interior of which 
he drapes with a piece of cloth. He collects the bones which have 
escaped the flames, puts the largest one on a flat cake made of 
dried cow-dung, and gathers, up the rest in a heap. He calls 
the deceased by name and pours milk over the bones. During 
ill is libation the conch-players make the air resound with their 
lugubrious noise. 

The chief mourner then piles up the ashes over the bones. 
At the side he places half a coeoanut, and on the lop pieces of 
another epeoanut which he breaks, sprinkling the milk over 
this pyramid of ashes. He places a third cocoanut close by on 
a plantain leaf and invokes Harischandra \ 

Finally, he kneads the rice and other eatables which he has 
brought with him into a round mass and throws the whole to 
the crows, calling meanwhile upon the name of Lite deceased. 
Then the relatives anti friends come in turn to embrace the 
rhhTmoultft r. holding him in thrir arms and weeping with him. 
He takes the targe bone which was placed in reserve; and 
all the mourners, to the doleful notes of the conches, go and 
throw this bone into the neighbouring tank. After batiling, 
all accompany the chief mourner to his house. There with 
much ceremony they put a new turban on his head, and each 
hastens to do justice to the repast prepared for the occasion. 
Thus ends the funeral ceremony. 

Wealthy Sudras do not stop here. They proceed on the 
thirtieth day to a new ceremony, on which occasion they strive 
to rival the Brahmins in magnificence. And the Brahmins, 
since they enjoy all the honour and profit of the feast, take care 
not to show any jealousy. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Sudras vary much in different 
districts. In some places Hindus of this caste bury their dead 
instead of burning them. In other places they throw the body 
into the river, deliberately feigning the river to lie the Ganges. 
This kind of burial, the most expeditious and least costly of any, 

1 One Of lt>c kings Of Ayodhyn, wliO Wa* famous for speaking the truth.— ket 
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is common enough among the sects of Siva and the poorer 
classes of Sudras. 

The solemn occasion when man shuffles off his mortal coil 
naturally offers ample matter for speculation to the imaginative 
Hindus. They attribute to the moon a sort of Zodiac composed 
of twenty-seven constellations, each of which presides at one of 
the twenty-sewn days of its periodical course. The last five 
arc all more or less fatal. Woe to the relatives of him who 
dies in the period when the moon travels through them! The 
body of the deceased, in this case, cannot be removed from 
the house cither by the door or the window. It is absolutely 
necessary to make an opening through the wall for this purpose. 
And this is not all. To escape the unfortunate accidents which 
would inevitably follow such an untimely death, the most prudent 
course is to abandon the house for six months, or at least three 
months, according to the degree of the malign influence of the 
constellation which was in the ascendant on the day of death '. 
At the end of this time they remove the bushes with which they 
stuffed up the front door of the ill-fated house where the death 
occurred. The remotest corners of the building are carefully 
purified, a purification which can be completed only by the inter¬ 
vention of a purahiUt , who has to tbe called in, and of course 
paid for. Finally, a meal must ‘be given to the Brahmins and 
presents must be made to them; after that the occupants will 
have nothing else to fear. 

A death happening on Saturday entails almost equally serious 
inconveniences. It is a hundred to one in that case that another 
member of the same household will die before the year is out ’. 
The only way to stave it oft* is to sacrifice a living animal, such 
as a ram, a he-goat, a fowl, &c., as a burnt offering. 

Thus superstition follows the Hindu even to the last daw of 
his existence. We have already seen what silly fancies assail 
him from his cradle. I he child born under an unlucky star 
is not only himself destined, according to common belief, to all 
sorts of troubles and accidents during the course of his life, 
but he brings bad luck to those with whom he is united by the 
ties of blood ; and it is not uncommon to sec parents, convinced 

‘ Nowaday* it I* customary simply * It is also believed that a death on 
to shut up the room in which a man a Thursday entails two other deaths 
dies.— Eu. in the same family. - Eu. 
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ot ihcr truth of lhe!*c so-calk-d malign influences, quietly aban¬ 
doning on a high-road innocent babes who happened to be born 
*jn a certain day which the prognostications of the professional 
astrologer have signified to be unlucky, or else handing them 
over to any one who is bold enough to run the risk of assuming 
charge of such an ill-omened burden '* There art even unnatural 
parents of this kind who go the length of cruelly strangling or 
drowning these liny victims of most stupid and at the same time 
most atrocious superstition 5 . 

1 Nowaday a 1M1 tn- jid-e practised,— 

Ee)l 

1 Cast-s of infanticide were in ijuitc 
recent nines, witnessed daily, eiptci- 
jJJy on the i.'-LJ: Itn of the Can ffts, un tjJ 
m lust th* ttarenuneni of Lord Wd- 
lesley cV-dar^-ii that any onu jzailly of 


such u crime would be tnr4 in the 
Conns and punfcJu-rf Wtih nil the 
rigour of tfir law. This m tan-lire has 
had Hit good cITccI of diminishing tliC 
evil, hut has nut rooted it «l;| aJlo- 
gelVier,— D tiooi 9 . 
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The Third Gnndiltnn of Brahmins, VIE, Vtmspmtiba^ Or Dweller in the Jungle. 
— The Respect psiid to — Conjectures ns to lEirir Origin.— 

Compamort between them and tlie Wise Men of Greece find (nbtr I'lsila- 
sopher*, — The Rules of (he t'aMapni&ttiiix, — Their Hea tiadiLfa n of the 
WhiIiI ami Pleasures of the Senses. Their Moral Virtues. 


I’lii: third condition or Brahmins is that of l 'anafiras&a, that 
is to say, dweller lei the jungle. I doubt if there are any of 
them left in the country watered by the Indus and the Ganges, 
where this sect of philosophers certainly flourished at one time- 
in great numbers. The sect has entirely disappeared from the 
Peninsula of India Jn ancient times the desire of sanctifying 
themselves in solitude and of reaching a higher degree of 
spiritual perfection induced numerous Brahmins to abandon 


1 It is Indeed wholly improbable 
that all DraJimkn conformed Uj this 
rule, but lijn second ttm: of the sixth 
book of the Twn of ManU prescribes 
that whe 11 the fasher of ei family per. 
ceivtj hil hair to he turning grey, or 
as scon a* till hrM grandchild Is born, 
«nd after he ha.* paid fn> three debts, 
he ts to retire to a funostj and there Id 
practice awateritjeS as a hermit 

Having- taken up his sacred lire 
{ijgHihvtr&Rt i and jJI the dofflcslfc 
utensils for making ublntfc,tts. iu it, ami 
having gone forth from the town to llie 
fproH, let hrrn dwell there wilh dll his 
organs Ei-enac well restrained. 

With many kind* of pure food (cl 
him perform the five mtfim-yc*j*u\k nr 
1 devotional rites.' 

Let him alio offer the mitt tu sin 
ohricions vdth the three Sftcrtd ihcs 
according to rule. 


Let him rail backwards and forwards 
on (lie ground, nf .vtami all day on 
tiptoe fimf'iitlxtih: let him move about 
by Alternately standing up and silting 
dawn, going to lire waters to bathe at 
the three sow* on* sunrise, sunset, 
anti midday% 

Let him practise the rules of the 
limur pcTl.m Co, 

In ihe hot Weather let him he u 
fruttm-la/ubt. 

Let him olTer Uhations (atfvijrt i« ■ 
the gods and PUrts^ pcs-fcrniing ablu¬ 
tions at the litres anviair. 

Having cnwsigncd the three snen-d 
fires (WfauaiO to bis own person 
iby ■swallowing the ashes according 
Id prescribed ruEes, Jet him remain 
without fire, without habitation, Ked- 
isttf on roots and fruits. (inactiscug Ulr 
VOw of a mum i. e. the iwriumiimlAi 
of perpetual silence}. — Eo. 
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ihdr residence In towns and their intercourse with mankind, 
and to go acid live m the jungle with their wives, whom they 
persuaded to follow them. They were favourably received by 
those who had originally conceived thix praiseworthy resolution, 
and from them they learned the rules of their life of seclusion. 
Tb esc philosophers brought much distinction to Lhe Brahmin 
caste ; and it even seems likely that the Brahmin caste owed its 
origin to them. They arc still xevered as the first teachers of 
the human race and the first lawgivers of their country. 

There can be no doubt that it was the fame of these I'otta- 
prastha Brahmins that excited so lively a curiosity In Alexander 
the Great, They were in fact none other than those Brachmanes 
and Gymiiosophists whose customs, doctrines, and teaming have 
been described by several ancient historians. 

Mention is often made of these hermit Brahmins in the 
ancient books of India, They are there represented as living 
in solitary cells, entirely cut off from all intercourse with man* 
kind and trom all the distractions of social life, and devoting 
their whole time to spiritual observances, 

lhe most famous and ancient of all were the seven great 
Penitents whom I have already several times mentioned. Their 
successors, too, continued to enjoy the highest renown. Kings 
paid them honours which reached the point of worship, and 
attached the greatest value to their benedictions. Princes 
trembled at the mere idea of incurring their wrath, convinced 
that their curse would entail direful consequences. This is how 
the author of the PadmQ-puratta describes the reception of 
sente Vanaprasflms by the great King of Dtllpa : — 

1 h tiled with unutterable joy and respect, he bowed himself to 
the ground before them. Then making them sit down, he washed 
their feet, drank some of the water that he used for that purpose, 
and poured the rest over his head. Joining his two hands 
together and putting them to his forehead, he made a pro¬ 
found obeisance and addressed them in these words: "The 
happiness which 3 feel to-day on seeing you can only be the 
reward ot the good works which I must have done in previous 
existences ; at the sight of your sacred feet, which are verily 
Lotus flowers, I possess all that heart can desire; my body h 
perfectly pure, now that I have had the honour of seeing 
you. You are the gods whom 1 worship; I know no other 
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gcda but von. 1 am henceforth as pure as the water of the 
Ganges.*" * 

It is not surprising that kings humbled themselves in the 
presence of these sages, seeing that the great gods themselves 
paid respect to them, and considered themselves honoured by 
their visits. Indeed there is no mark of distinction and respect 
which the gods did not bestow upon the Vanaprusthas, who, 
on their part, treated the gods with scant courtesy and very 
often with insolence. For example, one V r miapFastka t who visited 
the three principal Hindu divinities in turn, began by giving 
each n kick to see how they endured such an affront, and to 
learn their character by their behaviour. 1 n fact, these penitents 
were wont to assume a kind of superiority over the gods, and 
punished them severely when they found them to blame* Tht 
evil deeds, and especially the lasciviousness, of Brahma, Siva, 
and Devendra, brought upon them the curses of many penitents. 

The mythologies which relate these adventures, however 
absurd they may he, at any rate prove in what high estimation 
these hermits were held, and how ancient is their origin. On 
this last point I wish to add certain considerations to those 
which I have already mentioned, :uid will then leave the subject 
to my reader’s own judgement. 

I start again with the very probable hypothesis that In the seven 
Hindu Penitents who escaped the catastrophe of the Flood, are 
to be recognised the seven sons ofjapheth, some oi whom at the 
time of the dispersion of mankind must have come by way of 
Tartary and established themselves in India, becoming the first 
founders of Brahministn and the lawgivers of the lain) lies whose 
descendais ts peopled th i s port! on of the globe. As is l he vas v w r i th 
all ancient civilized nations, time wrought changes ill the laws 
which they instituted, regulating religious worship, morality* and 
the maintenance of social order: indeed, in all the wise measures 
which they took to preserve the- well-being of their fellow-men. 
This is the common late of all institutions which do not beat 
the impress qf God, They either collapse altogether or become 
disfigured under the ever-repea ted attacks of prejudice, passion, 
and, above all, personal interest The simple but wise maxims 
of the first Hindu lawgivers soon degenerated into an abstract 
and subtle system of me la physics, quite beyond the compre¬ 
hension of all but a few adepts; and these latter, moved by 
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a common ambition to lord it over their fellows, gradually 
formed an exclusive community isolated from the rest of the 
nation. The privacy of their life, their frugality, their contempt 
of riches, the purity of their morals, could not fail to gain for 
these earliest Brahmins the respect and veneration of the 
common people. 

There can be no doubt that philosophy flourished in India 
before it had been so much as thought of in Greece. Of what 
account, in truth, was the learning of Greece, of what account her 
system of polity, until Pythagoras, Lycurgus, and other famous 
Greek travellers, animated by the desire of educating them¬ 
selves, studied the manners and customs of Asiatic peoples, 
and borrowed, from the Hindus especially, many precepts and 
doctrines ? 

But though the philosophy of the Greeks was of later origin 
than that of the Vattapraslhas, it soon surpassed the latter in the 
clearness of its principles and the soundness of its morality. 
Under the guidance of the Greek philosophers an immense 
impulse was given to the cultivation of learning; and the most 
profound and luminous investigations were made regarding the 
nature of the Deity, until the gods of paganism were shorn of 
all the false glory which had hitherto surrounded them. The 
Vnnaprasihas had already, it is true, made great progress in this 
direction; but yielding to the impulses of an unbridled imagi¬ 
nation, they soon buried their philosophy beneath a heap of 
false ideas and vain imaginings with regard to the means of 
purifying the soul and to the spiritual side of life generally. 
The ridiculous principles which they enunciated ended by 
becoming, in their eyes, divinely sanctioned obligations; and 
from that lime forward the wisest Hindus really became the 
most foolish. 

This chimera of soul-purification which they pursued, so to 
speak, beyond the range of their own reasoning powers, led 
them from error to error, from pitfall to pitfall, until they 
likewise dragged down with them the people whose oracles they 
were. 

The question arises, was there ever any connexion between 
the Hindu Gymnosophists and Zoroaster, or the Magi of Persia ? 
All that I can say in answer to this question is that, though some 
resemblances may be traced between the Ghebres,or descendants 
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of the ancient Persian fire-worshippers, and the Hindus in the 
worship which they both render to this element and to the sun, 
their religious doctrines and customs are in every other respect 
entirely different. Indeed, so far as 1 can see, the Hindu 
religions and political system is sui gmeris in its very founda¬ 
tions, anti contains special characteristics of which no trace can 
be found in that of any other nation. 

Only minute examination can bring to light certain features of 
resemblance between the moral and religious principles professed 
b_v Hindus and those of other ancient schools of philosophy in 
other countries. Several of the B rah mini cal rules of conduct 
correspond closely with those followed by Zeno and the Stoics; 
their plan of making their pupils learn everything by heart 
resembles that of the Druids; their taste for a solitary life, 
like that of the innoprasihaSi is also shared by the Rechabites, 
the Therapeutics, the Children of the Prophet, the Magi of 
Persia, the Esscnes or Egypt, But what arguments can be 
drawn from these feeble analogies to disprove the antiquity and 
originality of Hindu philosophy? And possibly it was the 
Hindus that furnished the original models, while the others 
only imitated them. 

The life of a l^nnaprasJ/ta was f unded on the rigorous observ¬ 
ance of certain established rules to which he bound himself cm 
initiation. Lien: arc some of the principal, as found in Hindu 
books, together with a few remarks of my ow n on each i— 

1„ ' The ! aiiaprasiha must renounce the society of other men, 
even of his own caste, and must take up his abode in the jungle 
far from towns and all habitations,' 

I le did not, however, renounce the world so entirely but that 
he was permitted to appear in it from time to time; and of this 
there are several instances in Hindu works. Besides, after he 
had passed thirty-seven years in solitude, the penitent might 
resume his place in society without losing any of the considera¬ 
tion which belonged to him as a Vamiprasiha. 

11. 'lie must take his wife with him. who will subject herself 
to the same rule of life as himself.' 

It is b\ this rule especially' that tile Vitnapmstha is dis¬ 
tinguished from the Santtyosi, who is obliged to live in celibacy 
and renounce his wife, if he is already married. But though 
complete continence is not enjoined on the / atiapra^ha, he is 
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directed to use the privileges of marriage with the greatest 
moderation. 

III. ‘He must live only in huts covered with leaves, more 
comfortable dwelling-places being forbidden to those who profess 
to renounce the world and all its pleasures.’ 

I may remark that houses thatched with palmyra or cocoanut 
leaves are very common in India. 

IV. 'He must not wear cotton cloths; he must only wear 
materials made of vegetable fibres.’ 

This latter kind of cloth is not uncommon in Northern 
India. It is as soil as silk to the touch, and has the advantage, 
inestimable for a Hindu, of not being, like cotton, liable to 
pollution. 

V. ‘He must observe with the most scrupulous accuracy 
the rules prescribed for Brahmins, especially those regarding 
ablutions and the prayers accompanying them, which must be 
performed three times a day.' 

VI. ‘He must pay the greatest attention to the choice of 
his food. His usual diet should be the plants and fruits which 
grow wild in the jungle. He must abstain from all those whose 
root or stem grows in the form of a bulb.* 

I have already remarked that the Brahmins of the present day 
retain this rule of diet. 

VII. ' Meditation and the contemplation of Parabrahma must 
occupy all his leisure. He must strive by this means to attain 
to union with the Supreme Deity.’ 

I will detail elsewhere the different steps by which this union 
is achieved. 

VIII. ‘Sacrifice, and above all that of the yagnam, should be 
reckoned one of the principal religious exercises.’ 

It will be seen in the following chapter of what this famous 
yaguam sacrifice consists. 

The acquisition of knowledge was another of the principal 
occupations of these hermits. Theology, metaphysics, and 
astronomy were what they cultivated by choice. Manv of them 
devoted themselves to the vain study of astrology; and it is 
to them that the Hindus are indebted for the majority of their 
books of magic, from which magicians even at the present dav 
learn the tricks which cause them to be so much in request. 

According to these Vanaprastha philosophers, three principal 
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desire* are innate in man, viz. land, gold, and women ; or, in 
other words, ambition, wealthy and luxury 3 . 

By the desire of hnd t they understood ancestral estates and 
the landed properties that a man can acquire in the course of 
his life, the possession of a whole kingdom not excepted. 
They had so completely severed themselves from the temporal 
blessings of this world, and had showed E hem selves so entirely 
disinterested, that their exhortations and example sometimes 
induced even kings to leave their dominions in contempt for 
the pomp and circumstance by which they were surrounded, 
ami lo join with them in leading an ascetic life in the jungle, 
Hindu hooks mention with approbation several cases of this 
sort. These anchorite princes so met hues outdid the Fanapra* 
Sthas themselves in fervour and austerity; and the latter, far 
from showing 11 tern selves jealous, as a reward for such great 
i!C,, l & r - in tel sin.' princes the signal favour of allowing them to 
become penitent Brahmins, thus enrolling them in their own 
caste. 

By the Jftit v- tf gold the S 'turnpm a thus understood not this 
tnetal alone, but also all the hotidurg and luxur ies of life which 
can be procured with money, such as lucrative employments, 
valuable household goods, fine houses, riclt apparel, dainty 
fare, &c* They displayed a complete aversion from all these 
false blessings.. The furniture of their huts was confined to 
a lew brass and earthenware vessels. They considered therm 
st hes passing rich when they possessed a few cows to furnish 
the intlk which formed their chief diet; and it was the gift of 
one of these animals that pleased them most. Hindu hooks 
relate extravagant stories about the cows of these ascetics 
For instance, one of them furnished not only the milk but 
all the victuals necessary lor an entire army *. A neighbouring 
prince heard of this wonderful beast, and conceived the plan 
of earn ing her off by force from the Fattapmsikd, who bad 
received her from the gods as a reward for his great piety; but 
the Cow, as brave as she was fruitful, charged the prince’s anuy 
nd completely routed it I 

As these devotees lived very frugally, their expenditure 

1 Th«-c three givnl desires are ex- uojs, 
prcvie J by ihe words hila pamdkuto, 1 This ls the cow Kmtmdfintu men¬ 
s' ^ noidtami,stkmlMwMmK — l>U tioneii in * previous r tmpler.—Eu. 

"* Ll 
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was but small. The offerings brought to thi-nt by their 
numerous admirers were not only sufficient to keep them in 
food, but also placed them in a position to make doles to the 
poor, and to entertain other devotees who visited them. They 
ate only one meal a day. The use of intoxicating liquors was 
strictly forbidden, though this deprivation troubled them but 
little. Accustomed from infancy to look on such beverages with 
horror, they regarded drunkenness as the most degrading of 
vices. 

By the desire of v*omm the Vtirmfirasthas understood all the 
sen sunt pleasures which arc not rendered lawful by the sacred 
bonds of marriage; and even in the exercise of the privileges of 
married life they Were enjoined to exercise extreme moderation. 
Thus they preserved the tradition of those divine words which 
were spoken to our first ancestors, 1 Increase, and multiply, and 
cover the earth/ They recognized no other end or object in 
the union of the sexes than the propagation of the human 
Species, and beyond this saw nothing blit intemperance and 
fornication. Moreover they were persuaded that a man could 
not acquire wisdom, and the happiness which results from it, 
except by subduing the passions, and especially the one which 
holds the greatest sway over mankind and has the most enervat¬ 
ing effects on the mental (acuities. They believed that a single 
act of Incontinence was sufficient to destroy the virtue of many 
years passed in the most austere penance* Hindu books relate 
innumerable examples of the praiseworthy and unceasing efforts 
which they made to bridle the lust of the flesh. But by one of 
those contradictions which abound in Hindu books, side by side 
with the account of the punishments inflicted on a hermit for 
liis inability to conquer his sensual passions, wc find, related 
with expressions of enthusiasm and admiration, the feats of 
debauchery ascribed to sortie of their ttntmis—Gp fo that lasted 
without interruption for thousands of years; and (burlesque 
idea I) it Is to their pious asceticism that they are said to owe 
this unquenchable virility, 

Be all this as it may, if the moral virtues of the Vanaprmtktts 
were neither real nor lasting, seeing that they were based, not 
on humility, but on ostentatious pride, we must nevertheless 
admit that, whatever motives influenced them, they at am rate 
were not inferior to the ancient philosophers of Greece. They 
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practised hospitality and enjoined it on others. The founder of 
their sect directed them to look out of doors before every meat 
to see if there was anybody near who was hungry; and it was 
their duty to invite such a person to eat with them, whether he 
was a friend or an enemy. It was a sublime and admirable 
precept; but I will not commit myself to assert that it was 
strictly observed in practice. They were above ajl enjoined to 
restrain their anger, and greatly prided themselves on their 
patience and moderation under the insults to which they were 
sometimes exposed. Nevertheless, in spile of such admirable 
philosophy, it seems certain that it took very little to rouse their 
spleen. A wholesome dread of provoking their resentment was 
generally felt; for they were on such occasions unsparing with 
their curses, which, as we know, had terrible consequences. 

Justice, humanity, honesty, compassion, disinterestedness, in 
fact all the virtues, were recognized by them ; and they taught 
them to others by precept and example. Hence it is that the 
Hindus profess, at least in theory, almost the same principles of 
morality as ourselves; and if they do not practise all the obli¬ 
gations which one man owes to another in civilized society, it is 
not because they are ignorant of them. 






CHAPTER XXXII 


Sani flkiih pfthe Vtmapmftha Bnihmin*.— Sacrifice of ihe Y<a§nam. -.The f.«nr 
Yagnum .—The Greater Yttgiutut ,—Tlic GijuU*. Enemies uf (he tfn#- 
pmTtfmu 

The most common sacrifice among the Vaiwfimsttias was that 
of hmaam. They performed it, as I have already mentioned, by 
kindling a fire, throwing into it some grains of rice soaked in 
ghee, and reciting mtintrants. Fire seems to have been the 
object worshipped, and it was offered sometimes spec [all v to 
the sun, so me Limes to all the planets. These hermits also 
offered other daily sacrifices to the gods, consisting of simple 
products of nature, such as* (lowers, incense, rice, vegetables, 
and fruits. Their whole time was occupied in such sacrifices, 
repeated several times every day, in ablutions, and in meditation 
on the perfections of Parabnahma. Though it is certain that 
sacrifices of blood have been common in India from the remotest 
ages, we have no evidence that the Brahmins ever participated 
in them in the character of sacrifleers. Such liinctions were 
always entrusted to people of other castes; and evert Rajahs did 
not disdain to perform them. 1 n the present day, the Brahmins 
do not officiate in temples where it is the custom to sacrifice 
living victims. 

There was only one occasion on which the Vanaprvsthas 
could, without scruple, deprive a living creature of existence ; it 
was when they made the famous sacrifice of vagnam t which is 
still held in great honour among modern Brahmins. A ram 
is the victim usually offered; but such is the horror with which 
thev rt'giiid the shedding tii blood, that they either beat the 
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animal to death or strangle it, instead of slaughtering it\ 
Latter-day Brahmins, however, are not alJ agreed about the 
lawfulness of this sacrifice. The Vaishnavas regard it as an 
abominable practice, in which they obstinately refuse to partici¬ 
pate. They maintain that it is an innovation of much more 
recent date than their ancient religious laws, and that it is 
contrary to the most sacred and inviolable rule which forbids 
murder under any form and for any reason whatever. This 
doctrine of the Vaishnavas is one of the chief reasons why they 
are accused of heresy by other Brahmins 3 . 

The sacrifice of yagttam is, in the opinion of its advocates, the 
most [Heritorions sacrifice of any 3 . It is considered extremely 
acceptable to the gods; and the person who offers it. or causes 
it to be offered, may count on abundant temporal blessings and 
on titer entire remission of the sins which he has committed for 
a hundred generations. Nothing less than such advantages 
was necessary to determine the Brahmins to overcome the 
horror with which the destruction of a living creature inspired 
them. Furthermore, Brahmins possess the exclusive privilege of 
performing this sacrifice. Other castes may not even be present 
at it, though by a spiedul grace they are authorized to provide 
the means of carrying it out. The expenses that it necessitates 
are very considerable, for crowds of Brahmins attend the 
solemnity, and each one must receive a present from the person 
who offers the yqgnam —a circumstance which suggests that 
it is not so much devotion as interest that takes them there. 


1 Tfors optmiicm is usually per- 
fanned by men of the potter caste,— 
Elk 

•' Nevertheless lhe javrifk'e of yttg- 
tiam is performed by the FiufotaAiur 
among Ibt ViihsmvElca in Southern 
India.—Etc 

1 7 /fc in i/w Mtnvr f the tea-ding 
native newspaper al' Calcutta, quite 
rccenlly iiBgfi reuiarteJ: ' Whit are 
the H i ndua dt. i ng to- mitigate the rigour 
of tJj-r waler^fHniirtc and the cholera 
cpiilcttiid 1 How many of them Jiave 
even recallectcd tjje injunction* of 
the Vedas, 50 fir a» (he mgmis ore 
ca ueern rd f A yugnti on a Jarpt scale, 
H'bitll not only means the feeding of 


the sacred fire with ghee, and pn? 
burning of Enecitsc, but also the feed- 
iiig of tEte poor in Earpc numbers daily 
for niunibt together, will cose a hun¬ 
dred lliijinonil rupees or more. ]f the 
Veda* are to be relied on, such ijv^hei 
dues food always Ixjth |d the rulers 
and the ruled. Vcdic yrfg'M-T.* have not 
been pel formed in In dm for many and 
many a year. Is there no true Hindu 
among the nuEliann of India tv tin would 
Crtpne forward and support ns in our 
proposal 1 Am there no! among the 
Maliqrajuhn and Rajahs, of (fa; land a 
tew ->liSI who would be found ready 
afnl willing to liear the expense of 
such uydypffi!"—Ea. 
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However, this sacrifice ls rardy offered, few people heing abh¬ 
or willing to bear the great cost which it entails. The following 
are the principal ceremonies which are observed:— 

The pierson who is going to preside at the ytigmun announces 
the day fixed Tor the sacrifice throughout the whole district 
and invites all Brahmins to attend It is necessary that 
Brahmins of each of the four Vedas should be present; if 
a representative of each of these classes does not appear, the 
.solemnity must be put off Neither Sudras, whatever their 
rank may be P nor Brahmins who are infirm or diseased or 
blind or IHiue, &e., nor Brahmins who art widowers, may tie 
present at it 

A ram is chosen after undergoing the most minute Inspection. 
It must lie perfectly white, about three years of age, in good 
condition and well proportioned in every respect*. A punriifa 
proclaims the favourable moment when the ceremony can 
begin* and the assembled Brahmins, who sometimes number 
over two thousand, hasten to Che appointed spot, A hole 
is firs! dug j and after the liotnatn and other ordinary pre¬ 
liminaries, a large fire is lighted and is kept burning by 
logs of wood cut from the sacred trees aswatta, alat\ kham , 
-pQrasui and by a great quantity of darbha grass. The whole 
is drenched with ghee, which causes die flames to rise to 
a great height* In the meanwhile the pnrvhita recites man* 
trams in a loud voice, scraps of which are loudly repeated by 
the spectators. The rain is then brought into the midst of the 
assembly, rubbed with oil, put in a bath, and then stained with 
akshatas* The body and horns are garlanded with flowers, and 
cords made of d&rbka grass are tied, or rather tightly bound, 
round the animal. All the time the puyohifa is repeating man* 
trams, the supposed object of which is to kill the victim. This 
obviously inadequate proceeding, however, is supplemented by 
dosing the nostrils, ears, and mouth of the animal while the 
Brahmins present deal heavy blows on the beast, and finally 
one of them suffocates it by pressing bis knee on its throat, 

1 he purohUa and his attendants meanwhile repeat outrtframs 
m a loud voice, and these are supposed to ensure a quick and 
painless death for the victim. It would be a very inauspicious 

TJ "' “ ' Kwrc ^ buwxauch 03 ihe is usually presentd] by the Konihcnl!! 
Vieti-m imujt Ik: perfect)* blacfe. It as a free gift,—E d. 
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omen if the ram uttered the slightest cry while it was enduring 
these tortures 1 . 

As soon as the animal is dead, the Brahmin who presides at 
the ceremony cuts open the stomach and tears out the entrails 
along with the fat These he holds suspended over the (ire, die 
fat dropping into it as it melts. At the same lime liquefied 
butter is poured over the fire as a libation* 

The victim is skinned and hacked in pieces, which arc then 
fried in hutter. A portion is thrown into the fire as an oblation, 
while the rest is divided between the Brahmin who has presided 
at the sacrifice and the person who bears the expense of It. 
These in their turn distribute their portions to the Brahmins 
present, who scramble wildly fi r the scraps and devour them ns 
something sacred and auspicious. This is particularly remark¬ 
able, because it is the only occasion on which the Brahmins 
may, without committing sin, eat of that which has had life or 
the germ of life. 

They then offer to the fire, as wr/rWi/v#, boiled and raw rice, 
the latter husked and well washed. 

Ail tliesc ceremonies and a great number of others being 
over* betel* which has previously been placed all round the fire, 
is distributed to the Brahmins, Finally,, the person who has 
borne the expense of the sacrifice makes gifts* in money and 
clothes* to all present, according to the rank and dignity of 
each; a costly munificence* considering the multitude of those 
who take part in the ceremony. 

The Brahmin who has presided at the yagnam is henceforth 
considered an important personage. He has acquired* for 
instance* the right of keeping up a perpetual fire in his house. 
If this fire* by some accident, were to be extinguished, he 
would be (breed to rekindle it, not with light procured from 
a dint, but with that produced by rubbing two pieces of dry- 
wood together. When a Brahmin honoured in this way dies, 
his funeral pile must be lighted with this fire. After that the 
fire is allowed to die out of itself. 

I have never been able to discover whether this sacrifice lias 
any particular divinity for its object. It would appear* however* 
that the Brahmin who offers it is free to dedicate it to any god 

1 |fthe victim iLlteFE any sound il Ls mi» who offers the ytignatti will gn- 
beUevcd that the family of the Brahr d unity beegmc eimiuL —■ En, 
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that he chooses, provided the deity lie one of the first rank. 
Be this as it may, the fin of the yagmim bears the name of 
agmuswara, which means, the god 0 / ftt\, as if it were offered to 
this dement alone. 

Hindu books testify that this sacrifice was much more frequent 
in the time of the old Vanaprasthas; but then it was performed 
in a much simpler manner, and was not accompanied with the 
foolish ostentation that was afterwards associated with it. 

Vet, alter all, this sacrifice is a mere nothing compared with 
the grand yttgnam, the enormous cost of which has now can&i d 
it to fall into disuse. Trustworthy persons have assured me, 
however, that at the beginning of the last century the King of 
Amber (Jcypore), in Upper India, had it performed with the 
utmost magnificence. The gift which he made to his high priest 
alone is said to have cost a 3akh of rupees, while the Brahmins 
who attended it, to the number of several thousands, ah received 
presents proportionate to their rank'. 

The mythical stories of the Hindus make frequent mention 
of this splendid sacrifice, and the blessings which it procured 
lor those who caused it to be performed. The gods themselves, 
and also the giants, during the wars which they waged against 
each other, seldom failed to perform this religious ceremony, of 
which one of the least remarkable results was to procure 8 certain 
v ic lory over the e nemy. 1 1 was usual, when the solemnities of the 
yagimm were over, for the prince on whose behalf it had been 
celebrated to seat himself on a high throne Tor the space of 
forty eight minutes, and during that time the Brahmins present 
were permitted to ask him for anything they pleased. And the 
prince, on his part, was hound to satisfy their demands, however 
extravagant, even had they extended to demanding his kingdom, 
his wire, and everything he most highly esteemed. If he foiled 
to satisfy a single one of these numerous requests, the sacrifice 
would have been of no avail. 

A king of the olden times, says a Hindu chronicler, having 
caused the grand yagnam to be performed before sitting out for 
a war which he was planning against a neighbouring potentate, 
presented a bushel ot pearls to each of the Brahmins present 
who were thirty thousand in number, 

p KgiMwr sarnfices on n gjnaJkr scale are performed rumndavi in 
Sacllitini IfirfiJB -F.n, 
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Four kinds ol victims might be offered in sacrifice, namely 
a horse, a cow, art elephant, or a man. The first was called 
asvanu'dha, the second gomcdha t the third rajasttva, and the 
fourth luiratiudha. Hut they oOnutionly sacrificed a horse ; 
and hence the sacrifice is generally designated by the name of 
<isvam(dhn sacrifice of a horse). 

J he victim was chosen before its birth ; and when the mare, 
its mother, had foaled,, her offspring was reared for three years 
with extraordinary care and trouble. Continual sacrifices were 
made to Indra, that he might watch over the young animal; 
to Yniuji, that lie might preserve it from death and ever) 
accident; to Vanina, the god of water, and also to tin: clouds, 
Uiat they might cause a fertilizing rain to fait arid plenty of 
grass to grow for its nourishment. Similar requests were also 
made to a number of other gods. 

I tie victim was afterwards let loose and allowed to roam 
freely over a wide stretch of country, though it waa followed 
everywhere by numerous attendants to prevent its being stolen. 
The g"ds, or the giants, or the princes against whom the sacri¬ 
fice was to be directed would come with all their armies in 
search of tins valuable animal, and try to seize it by force or 
stratagem. If they succeeded, the sacrifice was averted, and 
they were thereby delivered from, the disasters which its accom¬ 
plishment would have brought upon them. Indeed, the wonders 
wrought by this grand sacrifice were so mighty as to render the 
prince who had it performed invulnerable and certain of victory, 
tor amongst other things it furnished him with enchanted 
weapons, a single one of which waa sufficient to overthrow 
a whole army. 

1 wiil spate the reader long and wearisome details of the 
innumerable ceremonies which took place during the celebration 
of the <jsvcrmedha t and will content myself with giving a short 
extract from a story which refers to this famous sacrifice., and 
which at the same time describes one of the ten Avatars of 
Vishnu 

f The giant-era per or Bali caused to be performed the grand 
sacrifice of the horse, the irresistible effect of which was 10 
secure for him the overthrow of all other sovereigns and the 
conquest of the whole world. To counteract such fatal con¬ 
sequences, Vishnu the Preserver presented himself in the 
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form of a Brahmin dwarf before the tyrant, and supplicated 
Him humbly for the grant or a plot of ground only three soles 
os his own leet in area to enable him to offer sacrifices* The 
Brji bin in's request appeared comical to the giant, and was 
granted without hesitation, ] hen \ isbnu changed his slvapo, 
and with one of his feet lie covered the whole earth, and with 
the other occupied all the space between earth and heaven. 
Then addressing the giant, he said: “ Where shall i find room 
for [lie third sole ? H On mj head/' answered the enemy of the 
gods, who then recognized, but too late, with whom he had to 
deal. The giant thought he might save his life by thus placing 
himself at the mercy ot Vishnu the Preserver. But it happened 
otherwise. Vishnu placed his loot on the head of the giant and 
precipitated the monster into Pafakm (helb, and delivered the 
world of that great scourge.' 

But Jet us return to the VampmsUia Brahmins, It appears, 
according to the Hindu hooks, that they experienced great 
difficulties in the accomplishment of their sacrifices. Their 
declared enemies, the giants, and the gods themselves, were 
continually playing evil pranks with them. For instance, their 
enemies made themselves invisible, and, fiying in the air, 
r.elih d die offerings by letting fail upon them pieces of meat 
or other impure substances, so that these pious acLs were of no 
avail, 

} sh ^ u|d h *ve written at less length about these famous 
giants, j| they had not seemed to me to he grotesque repre- 
sentations ol those 1 0 [ Holy Scripture 1 , whose crimes in a great 
measure caused the Hood. I his race of men again nourished 
alter that great catastrophe, and were not entirely destroyed 
until the time of Joshua 8 . 

I lie Hindu giants are represented as being yf such colossal 
^taturv that on one occasion, in order to wake one of them, it was 
necessary lor Several elephants to walk over his body. Even 
ibvn the giant hardly felt the discomfort of this f.-nurmous 
weight: but, by dint of stamping on him, the huge animals at 
Esc produced a slight sensation, resembling the tickling which 
im ordinary man fdtls when an ant or a fly crawls over him. 
It was this tickling, rather than the we%ht of the elephants, 
which roused the giant, the hairs of whose body were like the 

‘ Cenesk vi. * > Numbvo xiii. ; j^huA xl 
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trunks of full-grown forest trees. During one of his wars with 
certain gods, this same giant fastened a huge rock to each of 
his hairs, ami thus equipped, he advanced into the middle of 
the enemy's army, gave himself a good shake, and thus hurled 
nfl the rocks, which failing right, and left crushed his enemies 
to the last man. 

The giant Ravana, who carried off Sects, Rama's wife, had 
ten heads. I lls palace in the Island of Ceylon, of which he was 
king, was of such an enormous height that at midday the sun 
passed tinder one of its arcades► 

These gianis were all of an extremely mischievous disposition, 
especially the Brahmin giants. A great number of this caste 
had, by the way, been turned into giants as a punishment lor 
former crimes, Jn fact, there were whole armies of them, and 
sometimes there was civil war between them, though more 
often they joined forces in lighting against the gods. Occa¬ 
sionally they adopted a hermit's lift, without thereby changing 
their character, or becoming better disposed. The penance per- 
formed by the giant Bhasmasura was so long and severe, that 
he thereby induced Siva to grant him the power of reducing 
to ashes all those on whose heads he placed his hands. The 
favour thus obtained, the ungrateful wretch decided to let Siva 
himself his benefactor, have some experience of the power 
newly conferred upon him* Siva was at his wits' end to know 
how to escape from his enemy, when fortunately lie was saved 
by a stratagem of Vishnu. The latter persuaded the giant t> 1 
put his hand on his own head, which he did ivithout thinking, 
and reduced himself to ashes. 

The above is a sample of Hindu mythology* 

U may be presumed that thqst- giant enemies of the Vana 
pra&thfis were merely tile chiefs of the countries in which the 
hermits had taken up their abode. These chiefs, frightened 
by the continual sacrifices and mystic rites of the formidable 
strangers* tried to get rid of them by stirring up quarrels among 
them and otherwise interfering with their religious practices, 
hxcept the first of these hermit Vnnaprasthas t most of those 
who embraced this kind of life gave themselves up entirely to 
the cultivation of magic and astrology, and, impotent though 
their mysterious practices were in reality, they were easily able, 
with the help of their false prestige, to spread terror In 1 coble and 
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■ redulous minds. Some tjnthij.5hi.stTc poet, in relating the history 
of the quarrels between these hermit Brahmins and the mighty 
princes who hated them, no doubt tamed the latter into giants. 
Certainly no more than this was required to make the legend 
credible among a people so addicted to the marvellous. Be 
this as it may, it appears certain that the attacks made on the 
t r ftnnf>rasthas finally sapped their power to its very foundations, 
for the sect no longer exists in India, 
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Penance an a Mean* of jnirifylnB tile Snu].—Tile Penance of the PW/nrjf/nrc 
— Modem G>-jnncacipiLL5tH r -or Naked Penitents. — PurifiL-atjeui by Fire 

The ancient hermit-philosophers of India maintained that 
it was necessary to perform clivers act* of penance in order to 
disperse the phantoms of illusion, or Maya, by which men are 
seduced and led astray. It was only by penances, they con¬ 
tended, that man could break through the trammels of his 
personal passions and everyday surroundings, which held the 
soul enthralled I lie right degree of excellence and spirituality 
necessary for the emancipation of the soul, they urged, could 
only be obtained, little by little,* by the exercise of continuous 
penances. By these means alone could the soul be reunited for 
ever to the Supreme Divinity, to Para brahma ; and it was only 
when he had achieved this state of perfection that the penitent 
had the right to cry: 'Aham Brehma ! ' I am Brahma ! I am 
the Supreme Being! 

Is It to be wondered at that men who, in this pursuit of 
spiritual perfection, were actuated only by motives of pride and 
self-conceit, when once they attained, according to their own 
vain presumption, the state of perfection at which they aimed 
- Is it to be- wondered at, 1 say, that these men looked down 
upon all the rest of their fellow-men with ineffable disdain, 
whatever their social rank might be, and considered them as 
degraded beings still wallowing in the mire of vice, slaves to 
their own passions 1 ? 

1 The Abtxi in hardly ju-it m ptriung loving. The ignorant and niTTWr- 
suL-h a lew vadHa? cm IhE* pride of minded Brahmin priests, however, 
right eotttness, The sacred Hindu cannot be said to have ever rcntiied 
bock-, are UMntaoita in describing this high state of spiritual perfection. 

thtst Siifertly men As geode, quiet, and —Eu. 
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I his spiritual pride was still further encouraged by the 
tokens of respect, and even adoration, which the very greatest 
princes showered upon them. The apparent coldness with 
which they received such homage was certainly not the outcome 
ot humility; it was rather caused by the firm conviction that 
they were only receiving what was their just due. Alexander 
the Great, who bent every one to his will, tried in vain to per¬ 
suade one of the most celebrated of these Vanaprasthas, called 
Dindime or Dandamis. to visit him. However, the Hindu 
philosopher condescended to write to the conqueror, though 
the letter attributed to him by the Greek historians is evidently 
apocryphal, or at any rate interpolated with many embellish¬ 
ments and ideas which would never have occurred to a 
Gym nosophist Be that as it may, some report that the Mace¬ 
donian hero saw in it nothing but impious pride, while others 
maintain that lie admired the writer’s noble and philosophic 
courage. 

And how, it may be asked, did these recluses obtain, through 
penance, perfect wisdom and perfect purity ? The answer is, by 
three means: by the repression of their animal passions, by 
meditation, and by the mortification of the flesh and of all the 
senses; in fact, by complete self-abnegation. 

By the first of these means they strove to destroy the three 
strongest passions to which man is subject, namely, wealth, 
land, and women; and to free themselves completely from ali 
prejudices in respect of caste, rank, and honours. They 
further aimed at the repression of the most ordinary and natural 
impulses, even that of self-preservation. They insisted on their 
disciples being insensible to cold or heat, wind or rain, pain or 
sickness. They called this ntoksha-sadhaka, or the practice of 
deliverance. It may, therefore, be said that in many respects 
they were greater stoics than Zeno himself and greater cynics 
than Diogenes., At the same time it is more than probable 
that the majority of these Vanaprasthas, while applauding 
these strict doctrines, left the practice of them to the more 
enthusiastic. 

There are penitents professing the principles of moksha- 
sadhaka even at the present day. Some of them go about 
quite naked, the object of this indecent practice being to 
convince the admiring public that they are no longer susceptible 
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to the temptations of lust. There is also a class of religious 
mendicants, called Bairagis, to be met with everywhere, who 
show themselves in public in a state of nature'. 

The people evince the greatest admiration for these un¬ 
clothed devotees, and express the utmost wonder as to how they 
succeed in controlling a passion which is generally regarded 
as beyond control. Some say that the Bairagis owe this 
impotence to extreme sobriety in eating and drinking, while 
others assert that it is the result of the use of certain drugs. 
As to their alleged sobriety it is a mere fable. Generally 
speaking, they eat all kinds of meat and drink all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors without any shame, the practice of moksha • 
sadhaka and their status as Sannvasi acquitting them of all blame 
in this respect*. According to other authorities, the Bairagis 
attain this condition by purely mechanical means, that is, they 
attach to their generative organs a heavy weight which they 
drag about until the power of muscles and nerves is completely 
destroyed. 

Some of these fanatics profess to conquer every feeling of 
disgust that is innate in a human being. They will even go 
so far as to eat human ordure without evincing any dislike. 
Instead of treating these degraded practices with the horror 
and contempt that they merit, the Hindus regard them with 
respect and honour, true to their custom of admiring everything 
that astonishes them. 

Meditation, the second means of achieving spiritual perfection, 
accomplishes what the repression of the passions has only begun. 
It fills the soul with the thought of God and identifies it with 
the Divine Being, of which it is an emanation. This union with 
God is not brought about instantaneously, but gradually, as will 
be explained elsewhere. It was with the object of accomplishing, 
little by little, this blessed union with God that the Vanaprastha 
devoted a considerable portion of each day to meditation, 
combining this devout exercise with the ordinary sacrifices, 
particularly the sacrifice to fire, called honiaui. 

The third means of arriving at spiritual perfection—mor¬ 
tification of the flesh—consists in leading a hard and austere life 
in rigorous and almost continuous fasting, and in voluntary 

1 This would now be punishable by 1 This is only true of the lower 
law.—E d. types of Baitagii. —Ed. 
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ami self-inflicted punishments, and above all in never omitting 
the indispensable duty of frequent ablutions. 

These Vanaprastha recluses were fully persuaded that the 
defilements of the soul were communicated to the body, and 
those of the body to the soul. They held that ablutions, while 
cleansing the body, also possessed the virtue of purifying the 
soul, especially if they were performed in the Ganges or in some 
other waters bearing an equal reputation for sanctity. 

The purification of the soul was completed by fire ; and that 
is the reason why the bodies of these penitents were burned 
after death. 

Only their fellow Brahmin Vanapraslhas assisted at their 
funeral ceremonies, which, though fundamentally the same as 
those of the modern Brahmins, were much simpler and less 
elaborate. It was thought that the extreme care which the 
deceased had paid to the purification of himself during life ren¬ 
dered excessive care after death unnecessary and superfluous. 

There was one sure and certain way by which the I'anapra- 
Sihas might attain to extreme perfection and gain inestimable 
happiness, and that was in cutting short their lives by throwing 
themselves into the fire. I do not mean to say that there 
have been many instances of this violation of the law's of nature 
amongst the l r auaprast/ias. Only a single one has come to my 
ow r n personal knowledge. I have read in a Hindu book that 
one of these recluses and his wife, having lived in retirement for 
a long time, and arrived at a very advanced age, and both of them 
being equally tired of this world, arranged their own funeral 
pile, quietly lay down upon it, then set fire to it W'ith their 
own hands, and were thus consumed together. Having by 
this act of devotion arrived at the highest state of perfection, 
their souls were instantly united to the Divinity, and were 
exempted from reappearing on earth to undergo the successive 
transmigrations from one body to another which would have 
been their fate in the ordinary course of events. 

There are still fanatics to be found who solemnly bind them¬ 
selves to commit suicide, under the conviction that by the 
performance of this inad act they will ensure for themselves the 
immediate enjoyment of supreme blessedness. 

The temple of Jagannath (Puri), and other places which 
superstition has rendered equally famous, have often been the 
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scenes of self-inflicted death. From time to time, too, one 
comes across lunatics travelling through the country, loudly 
proclaiming their intention of destroying themselves, and at the 
same time collecting the money with which to defray the ex¬ 
penses attendant on the solemn execution of their wicked vow. 
I knew one of these wretches to be the recipient of very con¬ 
siderable sums. He was received with the greatest enthusiasm 
and respect wherever he went. He was nicknamed ' Sava V 
or 'the corpse,’ and he always carried upraised in his hand the 
dagger with which he was going to kill himself; on the point 
of it was stuck a small lemon. Everything was in readiness 
for the horrible sacrifice, the victim himself having fixed the 
day on which it was to be consummated. Immense crowds had 
assembled out of curiosity, greatly pleased to think they were 
to witness a horrid sight; but the magistrate of the district, 
who was a humane and sensible man, caused the hero of the 
tragedy to be brought before him, took away his dagger, and 
ordered him to be conducted out of the district, absolutely for¬ 
bidding him to re-enter the country. A few months afterwards, 

I learned that the maniac had carried out his dreadful vow 
on the banks of the Tungabudra, to the delight of an enormous 
crowd which had collected to enjoy the revolting spectacle. 

1 here is nothing improbable, therefore, in the story told by 
Diodorus Siculus of the Brahmin Calanus, who terminated his 
life by allowing himself to be burnt alive in the presence of 
Alexander’s army. 

The above are a few examples of the deplorable and fatal 
effects of Hindu superstition. Such are the natural results 
of the foolish theories of ancient philosophers, the most en¬ 
lightened men of their times, as to the best means of purifying 
the soul and ensuring certain and everlasting happiness. 


* 


• A corrupt form of the Sanskrit word safam -Eo. 
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The Fourth Stale of the Brahmin*, that of the Stumjmm.— Preparation for thb 
Holy State.—Ceremonies of Initiation.—Rules to be followed by the 
SaMHYdli. 

The fourth state to which a Brahmin can attain is that of 
a sannyasi, a state so sublime, according to the Hindu authors, 
that it ensures, even during the short space of a single lifetime, 
more spiritual blessedness than an ordinary man could attain in 
ten millions of regenerations'. 

The sannyasi is superior to the vanaprastha, inasmuch as 
the latter does not wholly renounce the world, being still con¬ 
nected with it to a certain extent by family ties; whilst the 
sannyasi imposes upon himself the painful sacrifice of leaving 
his wife and children. Like the vanaprastha he submits to 
severe privations, and furthermore takes a vow of poverty 
and resigns himself to living entirely on alms. Every Brahmin, 
before becoming a sannyasi, must have been a grahastha ; that 


1 Book VI of the Laws of Manu 
directs him for the fourth period of 
hi* life to wander about as a Bhtkshu 
or Parivm/ata, * religious mendicant.' 
Here are a few rules for the regulation 
of this final stage of his existence, 
when he is sometimes called a mm*> 
mu', ‘one who has given up the 
world '; sometimes a jrati, * one who 
has suppressed his passions':— 

Let him remain without fire, with¬ 
out habitation; let him resort once 
a day to the town for food, regardless 
of hardships, resolute, keeping a vow 


of silence, fixing his mind in medita¬ 
tion. 

With hair, nails, and beard well 
clipped, carrying a bowl, a staff, and 
a pitcher, let him wander about con¬ 
tinually, intent on meditation and 
avoiding injury to any being. 

In this manner, having little by little 
abandoned all worldly attachments, 
and freed himself from all concern 
about pairs of opposites, he obtains 
absorption into the universal Spirit.— 
Eo. 
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is to say, he must have been married and have acquitted himself 
of * the great debt to his ancestors/ the first and most indis¬ 
pensable of duties in the eyes of a Hindu, that of perpetuating 
his species. 

1 here are, however, a few examples of Brahmins who have 
become sannyasis while still young and unmarried. There are 
.also, it is true, many penitents who have always been celibates ; 
but they do not belong to the Brahmin caste. 

A Brahmin is not allowed to become a sannyasi in a moment 
of remorse or from a sudden feeling of enthusiasm. His decision 
must be the result of calm and deliberate self-examination 
and reflection, and must be based on a sense of disgust for 
the world and its pleasures, and on an ardent desire to attain 
spiritual perfection. He must feel himself capable of com¬ 
plete severance from all earthly affairs. If he experiences the 
slightest inclination or longing for those things which the rest 
of mankind struggle for, he will thereby lose all the benefits of 
his life of penance. 

When a Brahmin who aspires to the state of sannyasi has 
duly reflected on the step he is about to take, he calls together 
all the leading Brahmins of the neighbourhood, announces his 
intention, and begs them to be ready to receive his solemn vows 
with all the customary formalities and ceremonies. 

On the day appointed for this important act, the candidate first 
purifies himself by bathing. He procures ten pieces of cotton 
cloth such as are worn on the shoulders, four of them, dyed 
a dark yellow ( kavt ), being destined for his own use, the other 
six being given as presents to men of his own caste. He also 
provides himself with a bamboo stafT that has seven knots or 
joints, some small silver and copper coins, flowers, akshafas , 
sandalwood, and, above all, some pancha-gavia . He drinks 
a little of the last-named beverage, and then repairs to the spot 
where the ceremony is to take place. 

The officiating gnrtt performs the ordinary hotnant and fntja, 
and then proceeds to whisper into the candidate’s ear such 
tnan/rams and instructions as are prescribed for the state he is 
about to enter. He next commands him, first, to don one of the 
yellow cloths that he has brought, and then, in token of his 
renunciation of his caste as well as of the pomps and vanities 
of this world, to break his triple cord and to allow the tuft of hair 


Mm2 
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which grows on every Brahmin a head to be shaved oft. AH 
thts is accompanied by manframs and other absurdities which 
it is unnecessary to describe sti detail. 

The ceremony ended, the candidate takes his seven-knotted 
bamboo in one'hand 1 and a gourd full of water in the other, 
while under his am he carries an antelope's skin. I hese 
three things are alt that he fe now nil owed to call his own, I hen 
he thrice drinks a little piUichu gfn ui, and also some of the water 
in his gourd ; he repeat* the mantratns which his gum has taught 
him ; and he is then a satmytisi for life. All that remains tor 
him to do h to present to the attendant Brahmins the cloths and 
money which he has brought with him. 

The newly initiated must conform strictly to the instructions 
that he has received from his gum r and must follow minutely all 
(tie rules laid dow n for persons of his profession. The following 


1 One cannot fail to refogniie Ih 
Ulc Hindu aaHKjtAtit a class of mtri 
similar to tliew* of the Jews who wore 
jnbuud with Rabbinical doctrines in 
connexion with cabala and numbers, 
and to tic GrCeka who held tint 
wild theories of Pythagoras — idiot lc 
dreamed who crammed the minds. of 
their fcllow’diunliymctt with foolish 
notions, We know that the caludu 
believes the world to he fall of spirit*, 
which chi' cab in the Course of tim* 
resemble, by practising purity of life 
nod meditation. The «inn>n Ts stalf 
With its seven knots ia hot merely 
intended to aid him in walking, St is, 
like Aaron’s rt4, an instrument of 
divination. The wv«u knots are also 
not without a mysterious significance. 
Who hai not heard of the perfection 
of the number seven 1 The high 
esteem in which it ‘3 held by the 
Hindus is clearly proved by the nu¬ 
merous 9 atre-d plates and objects 
which are always spoken of Ln groups 
of seven, such as the Seven Penitents 
.niffiT nibt.y, the Seven Holy Cities 
,-iif'fa {'htu', the Seven Sacrc-S Islands 
[anpta rfwipit . the Seven Sea5 -Wpl ■> 
#wiir/ini', the Seven Sacred Rivets 


(tafita nil fit , {he Seven Sacred Moun, 
tains Isaptaftarvatt l\ the Seven Sirred 
juhgles i.mpia arauiii the Seven 
Sacred Trees [sti/’f-i , the 

Seven Castes {sajtlu iitla), the Seven 
Inferior and Superior Worlds mpfti 
/oka), *c. Seven too 15 an uneven 
number, and all the uneven numbers 
ar»; considered lucky. For cx-imple, 
take the famous TrirHurti Rrahtna, 
Vishnu, and Siva). Virgil also 
says: — 

‘Tcrna libi liaec pcittum tripliei di- 
versa cofnre 

Licia eireumdo, Lerque I met alt aria 
dreum 

Eigicm duco: w«i»Jrra Delta impart 

gamirt . , , 

Necte tnbuu nodii tvmos, AuSatylht 
eolores.' 

While on the subject of the '««■ 
yuvtVjr amir I might refer to the rods 
of SIoses, of Elisha, and of all the pro¬ 
phets ; the augur* staff, the pastoral 
staffs of the Fauns and sylvan deities, 
and those of the Cynics ; hut I will 
leave to the intelligent reader the task 
of making what comparisons he thinks 
proper.—Dijnois, 
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arc the chief of these* to which 1 have added a few remarks 
of my own :— 

L * Every morning, after he has performed his ablutions, 
a sattnyasi must smear ashes on his body '/ 

The majority of Hindus only smear them over their fore- 
heads, 

II. 1 He must take only one meal every day/ 

This rule of fasting is followed not only by the Brahmin 
sanuyaxts, but by many others who by severe abstinence seek to 
attract public attention and respect. 

III. ‘ They must forgo the use of betel leaves." 

These are the leaves of a plant of the convolvulus species, which 
grows in the maritime districts of India, They have a slightly 
bitter taste, are mixed with calcined shells or lime, and are eaten 
with areca-nut and other spices according to taste. The Hindus 
are perpetually chewing this preparation. To give it up, when 
one is accustomed to it, would be a greater privation than it 
would he lor any one among us to give up tobacco. 

IV. J Not only must he avoid all female society, but he must 
not even look at a woman.' 

V. ' Once a month Ills head and face must be shaved-' 

To save this trouble many sannyasis cause their disciples to 
pull out the hairs of their head and beard one by one. Some 
sannyasis neither cut their hair nor shave their beards, but pi act 
the in up in some ridiculous way. These, however, do not belong 
to the iirahmin caste. 

VI. 'He may only wear wooden sandals on his feet/ 

This is a most uncomfortable style ol loot-gear ; it is held to 
the foot bv a wooden peg, which comes between the big and 
second toes. The samiya&s use these clogs to avoid defilement, 
which could not be avoided if they went barefoot, or if they wore 
leather shoes. 


■ In times of i^TCnit irifruIn’Lon the 
Jews IfcWd Ho cover ltiemseive& with 
sackcloth ami ushc* in token of their 
sorrow and deep repentance for their 
Tbift was the way ifl which I lie 
Njiii.-viii -1 showed their repentance. 
In France, in several religious houses, 
it was a duty to lie 00 ashes when at 
the point of death. The Council of 


Benvvcntu in (Q91 ordained di.it the 
faithful liwuld put ashes on their heads 
on the first day of Lent to promote 
a spirit of humiliation and penance 
during Uint holy season, by bringmy 
to tfacir recollection, the words of Holy 
Scripture: 'Mrwritfa, fromo, ijmia puhi.i 
ts, rf in puivtrim jnmS'fia,' — Dl-IKOs. 
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\ El* *When a satmyasi travels, he must carry his seven- 
knotted staff In <-ne hand, his gourd in the other, and an 
antelope's skin under his arm/ 

Provided with the- three articles the mnmiisi can say* 
Omnia mecum pario, The staff must be exactly his own height. 
The antelope's skin serves both for a seal and for a bed. 

VHL * lie must live entirely by alms, which he has the right 
to ask wherever he goes/ 

Many collect considerable sums by this means ; but they are 
obliged to spend any surplus in charity or other good works. 
Some spend it in the erection of rest-houses,, pagodas, &c. ( or in 
digging wells and constructing reservoirs for water for the use 
i tf the public. They also dispense hospitality to pet s- as who pa-^s 
near their huts, or who come to visit tlicm. 

IX. * Though a samtyazi has the right to ask for alms, it 
is more proper for him to receive them without asking. For 
instance, if he feel hungry, he should go to some house where 
people arc living, but he must not say anything to them or even 
hint at his wants. If they give him anything voluntarily, hr 
must lake it as if it were of no consequence to him, and without 
expressing any thanks. If he receives nothing, he must go 
away without either feeling or showing any annoyance* Neither 
must he complain if he docs not like the taste of whal is 
given him/ 

X. 1 He must not sit down to eat.’ 

XI. 'He must build his hut near a river or a tank/ 

The reason of this is that he may be able to make frequent 
ablutions, one of the first duties of a Stmnyrisi, 

XII. 4 When travelling he must make no stay anywhere, and 
he must only pass through inhabited districts/ 

XIIL 'He must regard all men a* equals. He must not 
be influenced by anything that happens, and must be able to 
view with perfect equanimity even revolutions which overthrow’ 
empires.’ 

XIV* 1 His one object in life must be to acquire that measure 
of wisdom and degree of spirituality which shall, finally reunite 
him to the Supreme Divinity, from whom we are separated 
by our passions and material surroundings. To achieve this 
end he must keep his senses under perfect control, and entireb, 
subdue any tendency to anger, envy, avarice, sensuality: in fact, 
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if. any unholy irupul&es* Otherwise his penance will bear no 
fruit/ 

There are no doubt other general rules which these devotees 
arc bound to follow; but I have only been able to ascertain the 
above. 

Of all the sa/mytisis, those called Bikshukas are considered 
the most perfect oi all. They are under no restrictions in regard 
to food; nothing that they eat or drink, no matter how impure 
it may be, has power to ddile them. 






CHAPTER XXXV 


A SiMNyasi't Principal Duties.— Meditation.—Its Various Stages.—What it 
consists of, and how Hindu Devotees practise iL—Genera) Remarks.— 4 
Comparisons between the Hindu SauHyasu and those who lead Similar 
Lives among Christiana. 

A SAVNVAsrs first and most important duty is to destroy, 
root and branch, any feeling of attachment that may still linger 
in his heart for the world and its vain pleasures. Wife, children, 
parents, friends, caste privileges, cattle, lands, jewels and other 
temporal possessions, animal passions, sensual pleasures—all 
these arc but so many obstacles standing in the way of his 
soul’s perfection. In Hindu books they are likened variously 
to thick clouds which, until they are dispersed, obscure the light 
of the sun, or to violent winds that disturb the surface of the 
water and prevent the reflection of this luminary in all its 
splendour; to the coils which caterpillars and other insects 
form, and of which they cannot rid themselves; or again to 
the kernels of certain fruits in which grubs and maggots are 
imprisoned. 

Such are the similes which Hindu authors make use of when 
trying to give some idea of the hindrances which earthly 
passions oppose to spirituality, and which must be overcome 
before perfection can be attained and the soul reunited to the 
Divine Being. Nevertheless, these same authors add, the tene¬ 
ments in which caterpillars and grubs confine themselves do 
not hold them captive for ever. Neither do the insects cease 
to exist. After remaining for some time in a state of torpor 
and quiescence, the feeble spark of life which they still retain 
rekindles and gradually increases in strength till the insects 
arc able to destroy the covering in which they are enclosed, 
and, by dint of persevering labour, at last open out a passage 
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to the region of light and liberty. So it is with the soul. 
The body in which it is imprisoned, and which is a prey to 
worldly cares and tumultuous passions, will not hold it for ever. 
After many re* in carnations the spark of perfect wisdom, which is 
latent in every man, will burn more brightly, until the soul at 
last succeeds, after a long course of penance and meditation, in 
breaking asunder, little by little, all the tics which bind it to the 
world, and will so grow in virtue and strength that it will finally 
attain that degree of spiritual perfection which will render 
it fit to be incorporated with the Divinity. Then, leaving the 
body which has so long held it captive, it will soar upwards and 
be united for ever with the Supreme Soul from which it originally 
sprang. 

The course which a satmyasi should pursue to arrive at this 
point of perfection differs somewhat according to the sect to 
w’hich he belongs. His period of emancipation begins from the 
day on which he entered the holy state of satmyasi. By this 
single act he is supposed to have freed himself from those ties 
which bind other men to the world and its pleasures. All that 
he has to do to attain perfection is to make frequent ablutions, 
to drink pandta-gaina constantly, to ofTer daily sacrifices, and to 
live a life of asceticism and penance, but above all of meditation, 
to w’hich he must devote all his leisure time. 

This duty of meditation, to which Hindus attach so much 
importance, appears to me to be so remarkable a practice 
for idolaters, that 1 have thought it incumbent on me to call 
special attention to it. The details that I am about to relate 
will show to what extremes superstition and fanaticism will 
pervert men’s minds, especially when they are connected with 
self-conceit and a longing for notoriety. 

The doctrine of meditation is called yogattt, and from it the 
word yogi is derived, which is the name usually given to a tribe 
of vagabonds w r ho are erroneously supposed to devote themselves 
entirely to this practice 

According to the Hindu doctrine the practice oi yogattt has 
a peculiarly spiritualizing and purifying effect on a satmyasi, 
for he thereby passes through four different stages, each one 
more perfect than the last. 

The first is called salolyam, or unity of place. In this state 

* This is too sweeping an assertion. All yogis arc not vagabonds.— Ed. 
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the soul inhabits, as it were, the same place as the Divinity; it 
i9 as though it were in the presence of God. Alter practising 
for a long time the duties of salokvam, the soul passes on to the 
second stage, called samipyom (proximity). In this stage, by 
practising meditation and keeping all earthly objects out of the 
mental pale, the knowledge and perception of God become more 
and more acute, and the soul seems to be drawn nearer and 
nearer to Him. 

After having spent many generations in this stage, the soul 
passes on to the third, the sarupyam y resemblance). Once 
arrived at this point, the soul gradually acquires a perfect re¬ 
semblance to the Divinity, and shares to a certain extent in His 
attributes. Finally, this stage leads on to the fourth, the sayu- 
jyam (identity), and then the perfect and inseparable union of 
the soul W'ith the Deity becomes complete. 

But the soul requires long periods of time to pass through 
these four stages of perfection; it must undergo a great number 
of re-incarnations, during which it gradually acquires the degree 
of perfection which is essential to its incorporation with the 
Godhead. In order to explain all these indispensable trans¬ 
migrations of the soul, the Hindu books make use of various 
analogies, such as the following:—If one wished to extract gold 
from a mass composed of the five metalsone could not do so 
by melting it once for all. Only by putting it through the fire 
several times could one separate the different alloys of which it 
was composed and extract the gold in all its purity. 

They illustrate the same truth by various other similes; for 
instance, that which may be drawn from the process of making 
clarified butter, an article of food which, as we already know, 
the Brahmins are particularly fond of, and ivhich they consider 
the purest of all manufactured substances. 

1 he majority of these analogies, and the principles deduced 
Irotn them, might, if looked at from a non-controversial point of 
view, be not altogether repugnant to our learned metaphysicians, 
or at any rate to those among us who have given themselves 
up to a life of meditation. We may at any rate conclude that 
these ancient Hindu penitents spent more time and thought on 
spiritual matters than we might have expected. Originally, no 
doubt, this spiritual side of their religion was much purer and 

' We Europeans recognize a greater number of metals than five. — Denots. 
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less fanciful than it is now, when it has become corrupted by 
gross idolatry’. Now it merely tends to increase the pride of 
the recluses who practise it The latter indeed set up a claim 
to unity and equality with the Supreme Being himself; while 
they* look down upon their fellow-creatures as objects of 
supreme contempt, as beings who are still wallowing in the 
mire of materialism and passion. 

And how did these so-called penitents carry out their doctrine 
of meditation, concerning which they made such proud boasting ? 
Before idolatry had gained a hold on the country, and while 
the tradition of the outward forms as well as of the inward 
meaning of the religion with which men worshipped the Deity 
after the Flood still lingered, this doctrine of meditation, 
prompted as it was by lofty motives, was doubtless capable of 
maintaining the soul in a constant state of fervent piety towards 
God ; but at the present time this religious exercise is undertaken 
with an object very different and much less estimable. 

I cannot better explain wherein this practice of meditation 
consists for a modern snmtyasi than by repeating what I was 
told by' two Hindus who had passed a long novitiate under the 
direction of two celebrated recluses. 

* I was a novice for four months,’ said one of them, * under 
a sannyasi who had built himself a hermitage in a lonely 
spot not very far from the town of Bellapuram. Following his 
instructions, I spent the greater part of each night awake, 
occupied in keeping my mind an absolute blank and thinking 
of nothing. I made superhuman efforts to hold my breath as 
long as possible, and only breathed when 1 was on the point of 
tainting. This suffocating exercise made me perspire profusely. 
One day, at high noon, 1 thought 1 saw a bright moon, which 
seemed to move and sway from side to side. Another time 
I imagined myself enveloped in thick darkness at midday. My 
director, the sannjwsi, who had warned me that while going 
through this course of penance I should see many marvels, was 
greatly pleased when I mentioned these visions to him. Me con¬ 
gratulated me on the progress that 1 was making, and prescribed 
fresh exercises which were even more severe than the first. 
The time was not far distant, he assured me, when 1 should 
experience much more surprising results from my penance. 
At last, worn out by these foolish and fatiguing practices, and 
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fearing lest my brain might redly be turned, I left the sttmtpQSi 
and bis meditative penances, and returned to my former state 
of life*' 

The second, an old man of a very cheerful disposition, 
told me the following story of his novitiate;— 

' The satmyasi under whose direction l placed myself had 
built his hermitage at some distance from the fort of Namakal, 
in a desert spot. Amongst other exercises which he laid down 
for me, he obliged me to stare at the sky every day without 
blinking my eyes or changing my position. This prolonged 
effort inflamed my eyes terribly and often gave me dreadful 
headaches. Sometimes 1 thought I saw sparks of fire in the 
air; at others I seemed to see fiery globes and other meteors. 
My teacher was much pleased with the success of my efforts 
and with the progress ! was making. He had only one eye, 
and 1 knew that he it ad lost the other in following out this 
practice, which he assured me was indispensable if I wished to 
attain to perfect spirituality. But at last I could bear it no 
longer, and fearing that 1 might lose the sight of both eyes, 
1 bade farewell to meditation and the celestial firmament. I 
also tried another kind of exercise for a time. My master told 
me that mi infallible means for making rapid progress towards 
spirituality was to keep alt the apertures of my body completely 
closed, so that none of the live prawarns (winds) svhich are in it 
could escape. To do this 1 had to place a thumb in each ear, 
close my lips rvith the fourth and little fingers of each hand, my 
eyes with the two forefingers, and my nostrils with the two 
middle fingers ; and to close the lower orifice l had to cross njV 
legs and sit very tightly on one of my heels. While En this 
attitude 1 had to keep one nostril tightly shut, and leaving the 
other open 1 had to draw in a Jong deep breath; then, immedb 
ately closing that nostril, l had to open the other and thoroughly 
exhale the air that 1 had just inhaled. It was of the greatest 
importance that the inhalation and exhalation should not be per¬ 
formed through the same nostril. I continued tills exercise 
until I lost consciousness and fainted away.' 

In order to make bis description more intelligible the 
renegade samtyasi insisted on going through the performance 
in my presence. It is impossible to imagine a more ridiculous 
scene. But lie look care to change his exhausting position as 
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doon as possible, buniting into shouts of laughter at the recoU 
lection of the absurd things that he had been compelled to do. 

I vti II now give some other examples of meditative exercises 
gathered from Hindu books, which will show how they were 
practised in former days. One of the most famous and 
edifying of the yagants is that called saMi brahma (the word of 
Brainna) or pranava; that is to say, meditation on the sacred 
and mysterious word aum^aam being Brahma himself 

As this word mm is composed of three letters, which in 
writing form only one, we may consider that the a is Brahma, 
the u \ ishnu, and the hi Siva, The sign representing these 
three letters, which in combination form the sabdabmhma, ends 
with a semicircle with a dot in the centre, which is called bindu, 
and is the emblem of the purely spiritual being. 

Those who desire to obtain salvation must be always medi- 
tating on this word and Constantly repeating it. 

But to male this meditation effectual one must begin by 
obtaining complete mastery over oneself and by entirely sub¬ 
duing all bodily senses and passions. One must, therefore, 
gradually withdraw one's thoughts and affections from all 
material objects and fix them on the dot, or bindu, mentioned 
above. This point once reached, a single moment of medita¬ 
tion is sufficient to ensure the most perfect happiness. 

Vishnu always looks favourably on such meditations, and from 
the moment that one is able to bring oneself to hell eve firmly 
that the pramiva, or the word aum, is the Divine Being, one 
-sees Vishnu in everything. In fact, one sees, hears, and thinks 
ol nothing but him ; and, finally, one believes that there is 
nothing existing except him. 

Just as there is nothing worth knowing that is not to be 
Jound in the Vedas, so no meditation is equal in merit to that of 
the proinava, or the word aum. 

Another kind of meditation, which is quite as efficacious as 
that which [ have just described, is the asfit&yoga (the eight 
ypg<w\ l he following is a short analysis of it, compiled from 
the Saha of the Rig-Veda: 

The astifcyoga is peculiarly efficacious. By its means Siva 
hlmseir obtained forgiveness for his sins otid the kingdom of 

1 It Woutrf be man CpttccL Id My Ea, 

BriStunaii—lbe Supreme Spirit itself.— 1 See Part I, Chapter V|[. 
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Kailasa. There are nn sins that it will not wipe out 1 To kill 
a Brahmin or a row, to steal gold, to drink intoxicating liquors, 
to violate the wife of one’s guru, to bring about abortion, are all 
most heinous crimes* To slander or deceive a Brahmin* or 
break a promise made to a Brahmin; to look upon a poor 
man or a stranger when one is eating and not to have pity 
on him. but to repulse him and send him away hungry; to 
prevent cows from drinking when they arc thirsty; to try to 
pass oneself off as learned when one knows nothing; to attempt 
to dogmatize on the practice of meditation while ignorant of the 
subject; to give medicines without being a doctor; to predict 
the future when one is no astrologer; for a Brahmin to offer 
sacrifices to the tingam or to an image of Vishnu after a 
Sudra has previously sacrificed to them : — all these arc indeed 
terrible sins. But the tishta voga will wipe them all out. 
It is thus describedFirst of all, one must fast for three 
consecutive days; after which one must repair to a temple 
dedicated to Siva, or to a cemetery, or to a bih& tree* There 
one must perform the aciuivumia and paint the little circular 
mark called tiluka on one’s forehead. Having prepared a clean 
spot on the ground, the devotee must stand upon it on his head 
with his feet in the air. In this position he must six times 
perform the pranayar/ig t which consists in inhaling through one 
nostril and forcibly expelling the air through the other 1 . By 
this means the Man of Sin will be destroyed, for this Man of 
Sin resides in the nerve which is found on the left side of the 
head. While expelling the air from the body by the prmtayuma, 
one must say; Nerve, you arc a goddess t In you resides the 
Man of Sin. lam about to wash you to rid you of him. So 
begone I' A violent exhalation through the left nostril having 
expelled this nerve where the Man of Sin dwelt, the devotee 
must then wash it in warm water and offer paja to it Then it 
must be made to return to its proper place. To effect this 
a long inhalation must be made through the right nostril, 
accompanied by the following words:—' Behold, great goddess,' 
freed from sin, you are the mother of the world! A sacrifice 
has been offered in your honour. Return new to the place that 
you occupied before/ 

I his is the exercise m the anlita-yaga. It was by practising 

" f l>aisn yB»in Literally means *HpfJC«lf£QB oe faeatlu— En, 
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this, the author assorts, that Siva became the ruler of the world ; 
Indm, the lord of the Suwrga ; Durga, the mother of all living 
creatures; and Vishnu, the preserver of all things. 

I here are many other yogvrns* In the chapter on the 
■untlhya, I gave a dead dpt ton of the suntiyogn, which serves as 
kind of preparation to the Brahmin's daily sacrifice- But 
enough lias perhaps been said to show how puerile are the 
religious exercises of the Hindu ascetics* 

They have, by way of supererogation, eighteen kinds of 
tnpasas or corporal penances, of increasing degrees of severity, 
A recluse selects the one for which he feels most inclination. 
Among the most painful may be mentioned that which consists 
in being exposed, start nalu d r to the sun for the whole day in 
the hottest weather, and surrounded on all sides by huge fires; 
and that in which the devotee remains for a whole day immersed 
tip to the neck in cold water, with a wet doth round the head, 
during the coldest season of the year These are called pancha- 
tafiasas (the five penances). 

One often sees devotees holding their arms folded above 
their heads, in which position they remain till the nerves 
become so strained and benumbed by the prolonged tension 
that they cannot regain their normal position. 

Others, again, stand on one toot, holding the other foot in the air 
until the leg swell&and inflames and breaks out all over into sores. 

Hindu books are full of the merits of these yttgams and 
tfipasas. Amongst other self-indicted tortures they give an 
honourable place to one which is in fact the i,v plus ultra of its 
Ichid It consists in holding the hreath for such a length of 
time that the soul, forced to depart from the body, makes 
a passage for itself through the top or the head and flies off 
to reunite itself to Parnbrahma. 

But let no one carry away the idea that the majority of 
modem recluses feel any inclination to subject their bodies to 
such rough usage. Most of them rest content w r Ith sitting 
motionless, their eyes closed and e heir heads bent, spending their 
whole time and energy in thinking of nothing, and keeping their 
minds an utter blank. Others remain squatting imperturbably 
in the attitude which the minister Apjwiji recommended to bis 
shepherd, as already described 1 . 

1 See Put It, ampler XXVII. 
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One of these meditative devotees, who lived near me, had 
a mania for imagining that he saw an image of Vishnu always 
before him, to which he offered, still in imagination, garments, 
jewels, and all sorts of food, the god in exchange giving him 
all that he asked for. He used to spend two hours ever)* day 
in this occupation, but at the end of it all he invariably found 
himself, as before, with empty hands and an equally empty 
stomach. 

No doubt there were men after the Flood who still retained 
the precious gift of a knowledge of the true God, and gave them¬ 
selves up to the contemplation of His infinite perfections as 
a means of keeping alive in their hearts a proper sense of the 
worship that it was their duty to pay Him. Isaac most probably 
was only continuing the custom of his father Abraham in going 
out, at the close of the day, to meditate in the fields (Genesis 
xxiv. 63 ). Moses also commanded the children of Israel to 
meditate continually on the duty of loving God with all their 
hearts ; and he enjoined them to meditate on this when in their 
houses, or when travelling, so that God might be always present 
to their minds. David, who had himself experienced the benefit 
of meditation, recommends the practice in almost all his Psalms ; 
and this advice his son Solomon repeats. The pious habit has 
thus descended from generation to generation from the time of 
the Flood to the establishment of Christianity, and the religion 
of Christ likewise regards meditation on the precepts of God as 
an indispensable duty. 

The first Hindu lawgivers, whp, though separating them¬ 
selves from the rest of mankind, preserved their knowledge 
of the true God, were fully impressed w’ith the necessity of 
frequent meditation on His greatness, fearing that other¬ 
wise they might insensibly allow the recollection of the Deity 
to fade from their minds; but these just ideas were soon 
warped by human passions and corrupted by the spirit of 
idolatry, so that they quickly degenerated into ridiculous and 
meaningless practices. The pious men who in early ages 
gave up a few’ moments in each day to serious thought 
and meditation were succeeded by fanatics, who, retaining 
only the mere outward forms of their predecessors’ inward 
piety, gave themselvcS up in their mad enthusiasm to the wildest 
extravagance, and in fact to any folly that they thought likely 
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- a “ ra f. fanc >' of a P“Pk so devoted to exaggerations 
of all kinds as the Hindus. Modem authors, confusing 
religious practices which originate in sincere love for and 
devotion to God with those emanating from vainglory, hypocrisy, 
and superstition, have tried to throw discredit on the life of 
asceticism and contemplation which was advocated both bv 
the old and the new dispensation, and have presumed to trace 
a similarity between it and the absurd yogams of the Hindu 
sannyasts. But it seems to me that a small amount of honest 
thought would have shown them what an immense difference 
there was both in the objects aimed at and in the means 
used to attain those objects. Let them compare the tenets and 
practices of the two great founders of the ascetic and contem¬ 
plative life in Holy Writ with those of the so-called sannyasi 
philosophers amongst the Hindus. Can Elijah and John'the 
Baptist be compared for one moment with the sannyasts 
asishta and Narada? Is there any sort of resemblance 
between the teachings and maxims of the former and of the 
latter? The Padmafmmna and the Vishnu-fiurana, supposed 
to have been dictated by these two sannyasts, arc a mass of 
exaggerations and absurdities. Could the same charge be 
brought against the doctrines of the holy prophet of Israel 
and those of the forerunner of the Messiah ? 

The penances of John the Baptist, for example, have cer¬ 
tainly nothing in common with the exaggerations and hypocriti- 
cal follies of the Hindu sannyasts, whose sole aim and object 
is to attract public attention to themselves'. The actuating 
motive of John the Baptist was the deepest humility. He hid 
himself from the world. He shunned, despised, and rejected 
its honours, and wished to be considered the least and humblest 
among men. Nevertheless, in his solitude he did not forget the 
dunes laid upon him of instructing and preparing the world for 
the great event which was about to be accomplished. Attracted 
by the fame of his virtues, men of all ages and all classes flocked 
to hear the pure and holy doctrine which he taught. Labourers 
soldiers, publicans, masters, servants-all desired to hear his 
preaching, and all received wise advice and counsel for the 
regulation of their conduct according to their various conditions. 

Kardly ** Car ' Cd *" impani,U * nd picture of the 
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If he left his desert home for a moment, it was only, like his 
predecessor Elijah, to extend yet further the word of God and 
to reprove with dauntless courage the criminal conduct of an 
incestuous king. 

It was not by such unmeaning and ridiculous practices as 
the moksJta saiihnka, the prana™, the sanHyoga , the hontant, the 
panchagavia, or the disgusting sacrifices to the litigant, that 
these saintly hermits and their disciples sought to arrive at 
perfection. They never aimed at gaining popular applause by 
excessive and unnatural penances. Their actions, on the con¬ 
trary, were based on profound humility and on a sincere desire 
to live unhonoured by the world, with only their God as 
a witness to the purity of their lives and motives. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


Tlie Funeral Gerdstetaia of □rjliinin Stt H^yufit. 

T HE ceremonies which accompany the funerals of sawwtsis 
d,tter in many respects from those ofordjnary Brahmins. Vanti 
prastuas, like ordinary Brahmins, arc burned after death * hut 

sarmyasts are invariably buried, no matter what their rank or 
sect may be. 

The son of a sampan {should the deceased have had one 
hern to him before he embraced this state) most preside at the 
funeral In default of a son, there is always some pious Hiuhmii] 
uho will take on himself the duty and bear the cost There fe 
often, .ndeed much rivalry as to who shall have the honour nf 
f' ng ° mc *' 33 11 ,s considered a most meritorious one. 
After the corpse has been washed in the usual manner, it is 
wrapped m two cloths dyed yellow with kavL It fo then rubbed 

, °™* vnth tohe * and a of large seeds called rmh-nk- 

™ I s Veiled round the neck. While all this is going . 
the other Brahmins play on bronze castanets, which make an 
ear-splitting noise* 

Everything being in readiness for the obsequies, the body i» 
pinned, with its legs crossed, in a large bamboo basket, which 
is hung from a strong bamboo pole bv ropes of straw This 
basket ts borne by four Brahmins. The grave meat be due 
near n river or a tank, and meat be about sis feet deep and 
circular in form. When they reach the spot the Brahmins deposit 
at the bottom of the grave a thick layer of salt, on which thev 
place the deceased, with the legs still crossed. They then mi the 

e WJth Sil)t ttEI Jt reaches the wnnyasCs neck, pressing it well 
c.own so that the head may remain immovable. On the head 
thus left exposed, they break innumerable ceeoanuts until the 


1 Thfs word ruiirak.ilsn means the 
«yc of Siva beomue these seeds are, 

N 11 2 


■ccnrdiag lo Htrulu legend, fu-nned by 
bta R-aij.— Ift'lioii 
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skull is completely fractured 1 . They then, for the third time, 
throw in salt in sufficient quantities to entirely cover the remains 
of the head. Over the grave they erect a kind of platform, or 
mound, three feel in height, on the lop of which they place a irngmu 
of earth about two feel high. This obscene object is immediately 
consecrated by the Brahmins, who ofler to it a sacrifice oftighled 
lamps, flowers, and incense, and for iinvrddya t bananas and 
fijramamujm, a dish to which the Brahmins are particularly 
partial,, and U’hich is composed of rice, coeoanut, and sugar. 
White these offerings are being made, hymns are sung m 
honour of Vishnu, all present screaming at the top of their 
voices. 

This discordant music over, the presiding Brahmin walk , 
round the lingam three times, makes a profound obeisance to 
it, espresses the hope that by virtue of the sacrifice offered 
to the image the deceased may be fully satisfied, that Siva may 
look favourably on him, that Brahma may receive him into his 
abode, and that thus he may escape another re-incarnation in 
this world. He then pours a iittle rice and a few drops of 
water on the ground, picks up all the fragments of the cocoamit 
shells that have been broken on the head of the deceased, 
and distributes them to those present, who scramble for the 
pieces, so eager are they to possess these relics, which are 
supposed to bring good luck. The parmmmmim U then divided 
among those who have no children, for when acquired tinder 
these circumstances it possesses the power of making barren 
women fruitful. The ceremonies of the day end w ith ablutions: 
not tliat the mourners need to purify themsdves from any defile¬ 
ment, because none is contracted in attending the funeral of 
n smim’asi ; but these ablutions serve instead of the bath which 
all Brahmins must take three times a day, 

For ten successive days alter the funeral the person who has 
presided thereat, and several other Brahmins in lits company, 
meet every morning at the grave of the deceased io renew the 
offerings to the fatgam* A similar ceremony tithes place on the 
anniversary of his death. 

On the conclusion of the ceremonies, the presiding Brahmin 
contents hitn.se]i with giving a very frugal repast to all those 

1 The object of this ia to free the pram (life}, which u believed Id be 
impriflooed in the sktiH,—E d, 
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who have attended the function, after which he walks thrice 
round the assembly, bows to them, and dismisses them without 
giving them any presents. They, in their turn, before their 
departure, congratulate him on the good deed that he has per¬ 
formed and on the reward that he has earned thereby. 

The tombs of these sannyasis sometimes become famous, 
and crowds of devotees flock to them, bringing offerings and 
sacrifices as if to divine beings. The strange custom of breaking 
the heads of these dead hermits with cocoanuts at their burial 
has no doubt some connexion with the similar practice in regard 
to the litigant stones which may often be seen on the high-roads 
or in much-frequented places, the passers-by being in the habit 
of breaking on the top of these Ungams the cocoanuts which 
they are about to offer as sacrifices. 

All the prayers, oblations, and ceremonies which are offered 
up for the sannyasis after their death would seem to indicate an 
opinion that these hermits still have some sins to expiate, and 
that their perfect happiness remains doubtful'. This is not the 
only point on which Hindu beliefs contradict each other. 

1 have already said that it is a mistake to confuse Brahmin 
sannyasis with those Sudra penitents belonging to the sects of 
Siva and Vishnu, who live apart in solitary hermitages. These 
latter are not obliged to fulfil the condition of having previously 
been fathers of families. They are supposed to have always 
been absolutely continent, but I should be very sorry to be 
compelled to guarantee the fact. 

A Brahmin can become a sannyasi at any age. Many arc to 
be met with who, tormented by remorseful consciences, devote 
the last days of their lives to this profession, and even embrace 
it on their death-beds, convinced as they are that to have merely 
become a penitent is a sure safe-conduct to the other world. The 
same formalities as those which 1 have already described are 
used for the admission of these hoary old sinners to a tardy 
penitence; and be their repentance sincere or not, they can 
safely count on receiving after death all the advantages and all 
the happiness that the most persevering sannyasis have a right 
to expect who have grown old in the exercise of the most 
rigorous austerities. 

' These ceremonies would appear to be observed more as a matter of ritual 
than of expiation. — E d. 
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CHAPTER I 

■’neicv Of the Trimniit and the Primitive Molitry of tlut Hindui*.— ComfMrbos 
between the Creek am] Indian Peculmr Idolatry of the 

Hindus*— Worship of flic Element.-* represented by the Trimurti, 

Fhe Hindus understand by the word Trimurtt the three 
p r i ncipal divinitits whom they a ck nowledge. 1 hese are 1 1 rah m a, 
\ ishnu, and Siva, The word properly signifies Uhe three poiivrs ," 
viz, Ltraliotu the special attribute of Brahma; Preservation, the 
attribute of Vishnu; and Destruction^ the Attribute of Siva\ 
These three divinities are represented sometimes singly with 
their special emblems, and sometimes joined together in a single 
body with three heads. Jt is under the latter form that they 
obtain the name of Trumirli t which means, at once, both the 
tkne hoiites and /Ac ikrte powers. This union of persons k 
the allegorical symbol of the existence of things created, which 
can neither be produced nor preserved without the agreement 
arid the sanction of these three powers, 

l , The S * thc of activity highest, because it aim* at entire W i- 

thc "*™4* Hm of frith satinn of flcifim iotai c ^ mcnt 

anfl Jcivic f UlC third, (h it qf austerity, cf all persdnal entity and identity by 

cometnplatiiin, and Spiritual know. absorption into simple Sou],—Mu vim 
'edge, Tfcia last n regarded as liu: Williams, 
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The Trimurti is recognized and worshipped generally by nil 
Hindus except the Jains. Although many Hindus are specially 
devoted, some to Siva arid others to Vishnu, nevertheless when 
these two divinities are united with Brahma in a single body 
with three heads they all pay equal worship to the three without 
regard to the particular points of doctrine which otherwise 
separate them. 

Jt is very difficult to trace the- origin of the Trimurti, inas¬ 
much as the accounts of it do not agree, lit some Puranas 
it is related that the Trimurti sprang from a female source 
called Adi'Sakti (the original power), who gave birth to these 
three divinities united in a single body; and it is added that 
after having brought them into the world she fell so desperately 
in love with them that she married them. 

In some other Puranas we read that Adi-Sakti produced a s,ed 
iron which was born Siva* the father of Vishnu, 

Elsewhere we are tedd that a flower of the tamaram plant 
(water-iily > .sprang from the navel of Vishnu, and that from this 
flower Brahma w’as born. 

In short, we find in the Hindu books a mere tissue of con¬ 
tradictions relating to the Trimurti, and the absurd details w hich 
arc related in connexion with each are even more inconsistent. 
The point on which they agree to a certain extent is that which 
relates to the excesses and abominable amours of the three 
divinities composing it. 

Jn spite of the great power which these divinities enjoyed, 
they were nevertheless often compelled to feel the terrible 
vengeance of virtuous persons, who, shocked at the sight of their 
infamous proceedings, found means of reducing them to sub¬ 
jection and inflicting on them severe punishment. Thus, for 
example, there was a certain virgin, named Anusooya, who was 
as much renowned for her inviolable chastity as for her devotion 
to the gods and for her tender compassion for the unfortunate. 
The divinities ul the Trimurti, having heard of her, became so 
greatly enamoured that they resolved upon robbing her of her 
virginity, which she had till then treasured with so much care. 
To attain their object the three seducers disguised themselves as 
religious mendicants, and under this guise went to ask alms of 
her. The virgin came to them, and with her wonted kindness 
showered gifts upon them. The sham beggars, after being 
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loaded with her gilts, told her that they expected from her 
another favour, which was to strip herself naked before them, 
and to satisfy their impure desires. Surprised and frightened 
by this shameful proposal, she repulsed them by pronouncing 
against them certain mantrams. These, together with some holy 
water which she poured upon them, had the effect of converting 
them into a calf. Alter they had been thus transformed, 
Anusooya took upon herself to bring up this calf by feeding it 
with her own milk. The Trimurii remained in this humiliating 
position till all the female deities combined together and, fearing 
lest some great misfortune might befall them in the absence of 
their three principal gods, after consulting one another, went in 
a body to Anusooya and begged her most humbly to give up 
the Trimurii and to restore them to their former state. It was 
with great difficulty that Anusooya was persuaded to yield to 
their prayers, and even then she imposed a condition that they 
should first of all be ravished [by whom the fable docs not sii\k 
The female deities, convinced that they could not otherwise 
rescue the Trmmrti, consented to undergo tile penally required 
of them, choosing rather to Iorc their honour than their gods. 
The conditions being fulfil ted, Anusooya restored the Trimurii 
to their former state, and they returned to the tilace whence they 
came \ 

This scandalous adventure of the mighty divinities of the 
Trimurii is one of the least indecent of the kind related in 
die Hindu books. 

But whatever may be the confusion pervading the contra¬ 
dictory accounts of the different Puranas, I am inclined to 
believe that all that is said about the three divinities of the 
Trimark) and of the follies which are ascribed to them, is 
a mere mass of disgusting allegory. 

At tiie commencement of their idolatry the Hindus confined 
their worship to visible objects, such as the sun, the moon, tin- 
stars, and the elements. In those early times they felt no need of 
mak ing idols of sto tie, wood, or metal. But as pagan i sm extended 
its dominion, and when, in imitation of other idolatrous nations, 
the Hindus went so far as to deify simple mortals, they had 

' would Mjf lti*i Ibcsr affirm tfwt a chaste Wamin i 3 proof 

wrre not in tended U> illustrate oven against, divine temptation._Eir 

the ini morality of their but t& 
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recourse to statues and images in order to perpetuate the memory 
or their celebrated men and to transmit their virtues to posterity. 
By degrees, with the same object in view, they gave a bodily 
form to all the objects of their worship. The origin of the 
Trimurii dates, I believe, from a period long after the establish¬ 
ment of idolatry in India. 

it may justly be presumed that this symbolic representation of 
the three divinities united in a single body denotes merely the 
three elements which are most perceptible to all, viz earth, 
water, and Ere, In cou rse of time the original notion vanished, 
and an ignorant people, guided solely by the impression of the 
senses, gradually converted what was at first a simple allegory 
into three distinct and real divinities. 

Before pushing my inquiries further upon this subject, 1 would 
make a few remarks on the origin which many modern writers 
have assigned to this triple divinity of India. They have 
asserted that these three gods are nothing else but the three 
principal deities of the Greeks and the Romans under different 
names. Brahma, according to them, ts Jupiter, Vishnu is 
Neptune, and Siva is Pluto, In fact, according to the mythology 
of the Greeks, Jupiter is the author and the creator of all things; 
he is the father, the master, and the king of gods and men. 
Now, all these attributes belong equally to Brahma. The 
Hindus say that the universe is tkr s gg of Brahma, and that 
after laying it, he hatched it. He also particularly resembles 
Jupiter in his incestuous alliances. Jupiter had for his wife 
Juno, his sister ; Brahma is, at the same lime, the father and 
the husband of Saras vat E: and it would be easy to enume¬ 
rate many more points of resemblance between these two 
divinities. 

The resemblance between Neptune and Vishnu is no less 
striking, Neptune makes the waters his abode; [he sea is his 
empire ; there he reigns, mounted on his chariot in the form of 
a Jihell drawn by sea-horses, and armed with his formidable 
trident. He is attended by Tritons, who make the whole sea 
re-echo with the sound of their conches. One of the most 
common names for Vishnu is Narayami, which signifies one that 
sojourns j'ii the waters. He is represented as quietly sleeping on 
the surface of the ocean. It is true he has neither trident in his 
hand nor Tritons around him; but his devotees bear on their 
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forth cad a symbolic figure which closely resembles a trident, 
and in imitation of the companions of Neptunu they are always 
provided with a conch, or sattgu^ from which they blow ear- 
splitting blasts, and the figure of which is also stamped on their 
shoulders with hot iron, 

Siva, again, is a perfect prototype of Pluto, the gloomy god 
of hell, the lord of the shades and of night. To Siva belongs 
the power of destruction* He it is who reduces everything 
to dust ■ he takes delight in giving vent to his sobs and 
groans in places of burial* whence he derives the name of 
Rttdro commonly given him. It signifies one who cait&s 
in mentation. 

Pluto, unable to find a woman willing to dwell with him in his 
dismal abode, carried oft’ Proserpine, and concealed her so well 
that for a long while she escaped the search of her mother Ceres. 
In like manner, Siva found a win in a remote quarter. Unable 
to get one else where, he obtained one at last from the mountain 
Mandra, who gave him in marriage his daughter Parvati, 
in consideration of a long and severe penance which Siva 
endured for her sake in the deserts For fear lest she should 
escape from him* he carries her always on his head, concealed 
in his enormously thick hair 1 * 

But though some features of resemblance lead us to believe 
in the Identity of the fabulous deities of India with chose of 
Greece and Rome, we find ourselves disconcerted at every step* 
As a matter offset both Vishnu and Siva* as well as Brahma, 
possess many traits of likeness to the Olympian king. It was 
Vishnu who cleared the earth of a multitude of giants that over¬ 
ran it—giants who far exceeded in stature Enceladus, Briareus, 
and the other Titans who were destroyed by Jupiter, Jupiter 
is borne by an eagle; Vishnu likewise rides a pretty eagle 
called Gantda, which, though the smallest of the birds nf its 
own species, became enormously large when it carried the god 
under the designation q(J agnnnatha, i*e. Master or the World, 
an attribute which he shares with the most powerful of the sons 
of Saturn, 

Juno is the goddess of wealth* The name of Lakshmi, the 

k Tilt Abbe is evident!}- con fusing is always cm pied on Siva's Eie*4. 
Parviti with Gangs ;tliF Guides , hrvili b always said La be carried 
who according to Hindu mythology on Siva’s Left hip.— Eo. 
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wife of Vishnu, also signifies one who gives riches. Jealous like 
juno t Lakshmi had a good deal to suffer, as well as her prototype, 
on account of the numberless infidelities of her husband, the con¬ 
sequences of which were the same, namely, perpetual domestic 
quarrels. The Romans, in the feasts which they celebrated in 
honour of their gods, always represented Jupiter in company 
with his wife; and the Hindus do the same in the case of Vishnu 
and Latah mi* 

I here are other divinities, such as Devnuira, Vamnn t and 
Yttma, who display shh greater resemblances to tlse three 
most powerful deities of Greek mythology. Devendra, whose 
name is equivalent to that of waster of the deities t is the 1 monarch 
cu the sky*’ He exercises his sovereignty over the deities of 
the second rank, who inhabit with him a place called Svearga, 
where they enjoy all kinds of carnal pleasures. I le distributes 
among them the timrita, which has the virtue of rendering them 
immortal'. Like Jupiter, he is armed with lightning and 
launches it against the giants. 

Varuna is really the Hindu Neptune* lie is the god of 
water, the bird of the ocean, and is worshipped as such over 
the whole Peninsula. 

Wc recognize Pluto in Yama. Yama exercise* his sovereignty 
in Nnraka ihell), as Pluto does in Tartarus. He presides at 
men’s death-beds, and determines their subsequent destiny 
according to the deeds, good or bad, which they have done 
during their lifetime. 1 might prolong this comparison, with¬ 
out however drawing the conclusion that the Hindus ever 
borrowed their system of theogony from the Greeks, or the 
Greeks from the Hindus, 

Hut if it is not from other ancient peoples that the Hindus 
derived their three principal divinities, whence have they derived 
them ? I shall attempt some reflections on this point with all 
the reserve imposed upon me by a subject so difficult of 
explanation* Let us first observe that Hindu idolatry differs 
in otic essential point from that which prevailed formerly in 
Athens and in Rome* In Greece and Rome it was not the sea 
that was worshipped, but its monarch, the god Neptune. All 
his attendants, the Nereids and the Tritons, had a share in the 

1 Mriia signifies dcnlh, anct amrita appear to differ from the ambrosia of 
immortality. The amtiia doca not the Greeks.— Dohois, 
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worship offered to him. It was not to the forests, to the rivers, 
or to Lilt fountains that prayers were offered, but to the Fauns 
and to the Naiads who presided over them. 

[ he idolatry of India, which is of a much grosser kind, has 
lor the object of its Worship the material substance itself. It is 
to water, to fire, to the most common household implements; in 
a word, to everything which they understand to be useful or 
hurtful, that the Hindus pay direct worship. 

It is true that they admit another kind of idolatry which is 
a little more refined. There are images of deities of the first 
rank which are exposed to public veneration only after a Brahmin 
has invoked and incorporated in them these actual divinities. In 
these cases, it is really the divinity that resides in the idol, and 
not the idol itself, that is worshipped. 

But the one kind of worship does not exclude the other; and 
that which has for its object the actual substance itself is the 
most common. 

1 he Hindus hold, as on invariable principle, that even 1 object, 
animate or inanimate, which has the power of doing good or 
evil, should be worshipped. 

My god, a respectable Hindu said to me one day, "is tin: 
headman amongst my field labourers; for as they work under 
his orders, be can, by using his influence, do me much good or 
much evil 1 

J have somewhere read a conversation between the wives of 
the seven famous Riskis, in which they agreed in tile principle 
chut the chid god ol a woman is her husband, by r reason of the 
good or evil he can do her; and we have already seen that 
the rules of conduct drawn tip for Hindu ladies continually 
remind us of this idea. It is this same notion which makes 
the Hindus attach so much importance to the blessing or the 
curse of persons reputed to be saints; it is on the same principle 
also that they are so easily persuaded to give the name of god 
to pnrices and great personages, and. in short, to every one 
irom whom they have something to hope or to fear. 

There is one phrase which among the civilized nations of 
Europe has at all times been a metaphorical exaggeration, hut 
which is taken literally in India. To tiuikt a gad of oitds 
bttiy bears quite a different meaning for a Brahmin and for 
a European. 
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The rage for deifying everything has spread even to the 
mountains and to the forests. The savage tribes who inhabit 
these places do not worship any of the gods of the country; they 
have one special deity of their own: it is a big root, a sort of 
potato, which grows abundantly in the forests, and forms their 
principal staple of food. Knowing nothing more useful than 
this vegetable, they make it the object of their worship. In 
its presence they celebrate their marriages, and in its name they 
take their oaths. 

Probably the Trimurti owed its origin to this mode of viewing 
objects. Earth, water, and fire were the types of the three 
divinities which compose it. The earth is the common mother 
of all things, animate and inanimate. Either they spring from 
her bosom, or they live upon her productions. It is through 
her that everything subsists in nature. She has, therefore, 
been regarded as the divine creator, and holds the first rank 
in the opinion of the Hindus, who have made her their 
Brahma. 

But what could the earth do without the help of water ? 
Without the dews and the rains which develop the seeds of her 
fertility she would remain barren, and would soon find herself 
bereft of every living creature. It is water which gives life, 
preserves, and causes to grow everything that has life or vege¬ 
tates. It was, therefore, regarded as the divine preserver, that 
is to say, Vishnu. 

Fire, in penetrating the other two elements, communicates to 
them a portion of its energy, develops their properties, and 
brings everything in nature to that state of growth, maturity, and 
perfection which would never be arrived at without it But, 
should it cease to act upon created things, every one of them 
perishes. When it is in its free and visible state, this active 
agent of reproduction destroys by its irresistible power the 
bodies to whose composition it had before contributed ; and it is 
to this formidable power that it owed its title of god-destroyer, 
that is to say, Siva. 

By uniting the three elements in a single body with three 
heads the founders of the Hindu theogony wished it to be under¬ 
stood that the harmony of these three primal elements was 
indispensable to the production and reproduction of all secondarv 
bodies. 
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This is not a theory of my own invented merely for the 
purpose of explaining the origin#) idolatry of the Hindus; it is 
their own peculiar doctrine, observed by them in d.aily practice. 
It is even one of the fundamental tenets of the religion of the 
Brahmins, To convince themselves of this,, let my readers 
reperuse the chapter about sfitidhyn, which so formally enjoins 
the special and direct worship of the three elements, while the 
two others, air and ether, are almost, forgotten. 

The Brahmins offer worship and address mystical prayers 
to the seven inferior worlds, of which the first and the most 
important is the earth. 1 Glory to thee, O earth, mother most 
great,' are the words of the Yajur- Veda ; and immediately after 
is added, " Glory to thee, O fire, who art god.' 

There is no SLirer proof that they attach to fire itself the idea 
of divine essence than their perpetual sacrifices of hnmnm and of 
yag»am t in which no other object of worship than this element 
Is observable. 

The divinity of water Is also incontestably recognized as an 
article of their belief. The Brahmins worship it anti offer prayers 
to it when they make their daily ablutions. It is then that 
they invoke the holy rivers, among others the Ganges, and all 
its sacred branches. Often too they offer oblations to water 
by casting into the rivers and tank 3, especially at the place* 
where they bathe, small pieces of gold and silver, and sometimes 
pearls and other valuable jewels. 

Furthermore, sailors, fishermen, and all who frequent the 
sea, visit the shore from time to time to pay their worship and 
to offer up their sacrifices to It. 

When, after a long drought, an abundant rain brings hop* 
to the despairing husbandman by filling the great reservoirs 
for the irrigation of the rice-fields, the inhabitants at onct 
Hack to them and with signs of joy exclaim, * The lady is 
arrived h ; and they bow with their hands clasped towards the 
water which fills the reservoirs, while hc-goats or rams are 
sacrificed in its honour. 

At the season of the year when the Cauvery inundates the 
barren and scorched fields on its banks and spreads freshness 
and fertility far and wide—which gem.rally takes place in the 
middle of July—the inhabitants of that part of the Peninsula 
crowd to its banks, many of them coming from a great distance, 
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in order to congratulate the lady (the H ater on her arrival and 
to offer her sacrifices of all sorts, such as pieces of money, 
which they throw to her that she may have something to 
defray her expenses; pieces of liner lo clothe herself; jewels 
to adorn herself; rice, cakes, fruits, and other eatables, lest she 
should suffer from hunger; household utensils such as baskets, 
earthen vessels, &c., in order that she may conveniently cook 
and store her provisions and have everything which may procure 
her an easy subsistence. 

The homage which the Brahmins in the sOfidhya ceremonies 
pay to the water contained in the copper vessel, the frequent 
performance of achamauta 1 or purification by water, and many 
other similar acts, attest the reality of the special worship which 
they pay to water. Hence no doubt arises the great veneration 
which they have for Vishnu, who represents this element in the 
Trwmrii ; a veneration far superior to that which they show 
to Siva, the representative of fire. 

As Ear as one can see, in ancient times the dements had 
temples specially dedicated to their worship; but 1 confess that 
I have not been able to discover any vestiges of such buildings 
still remaining. Nevertheless, if we may believe the evidence 
of a Brahmin whn was consulted on the subject by Abraham 
Rogers, there was, when this traveller visited India, in a district 
not far from the Coromandel Coast, a temple dedicated to /hr 
fir firmsnts. Be this as it may, however, one may not tin- 
frequently see upon the door or in the interior of the temples 
existing at the present day the symbols of these elements 
represented either by five lingams arranged in a line, or by 
only three which are symbols of the material Tritrmrti— earth, 
water, and fire. 

It may be remarked, perhaps, that the Hindus are not theonly 
anriem nation which has adored the elements without attaching 
to the worship the idea ol the divinities who subsequently 
became identified with it. Most idolatrous nations have, I am 
quite aware, made the elements the actual objects of their 
worship. But this confirms rather than contradicts the opinion 
that the Hindus gave themselves up to this absurd material 
Idolatry, and that they invented their Trimurti in order to 
perpetuate it by symbols. For I persist w my belief that the 

1 Dt-Wnbcd in the chapter dd ssim/hyai 
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three great divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were originally 
nothing else taut the three elements personified. 

The ‘himu rtf, as we have seen, signifies at the same time 
tiie three bodies and the three powtrs. These three bodice, 
symbolical of the three great agents of Mature, were at 
first simply allegorical, just as are most of the religious 
and political institutions of India, This decided taste tor 
allegory, which is characteristic of the founders of the Hindu 
religion and polity, has proved the source of many errors 
m the case of a people who are Invariably guided simply 
by the impression of their senses, and who, accustomed to 
judge things only by their outward appearance, have take n 
literally that which was represented to them under symbols, 
and have thus come to adore the actual image itself instead of 
the reality. 

This system of explanatory symbolism has always been, and 
is even now, so familiar to Hindu writers, that they often 
describe their three great divinities by the allegorical desig- 
nations peculiar 10 each. We have seen, too, that they 
recognize in men three sorts of dispositions or qualities which 
they call safiw, rajas, lamas. Satva is the gentle and insinuating 
disposition; rajas, the irascible, furious, passionate; tames, 
the dull, heavy, and lethargic. 

They attribute one of these qualities to each of the divinities 
which compose the Trimttrft. Thus Vishnu is endowed with 
salvo, Siva with rajas, and Brahma with lamas. Again, these 
same qualities are also applied to the three elements. The 
earth, like Brahma, is heavy and indifferent by nature; the 
water, like Vishnu, is insinuating and penetrating ; the tire, 
like Siva, is capable of destroying everything by Its violence. 

The quality lamas is so inherent in the earth that Hindu 
astronomers often confound the two. Thus in a lunar eclipse, 
when the darkness of the earth Intercepts the rays of the sun, 
they say that the tamasdnrnbam, or the disk lamas, obscures by 
its sJiadow the disk of the moon. 

The quality rajas, characteristic of fire and represented under 
the form of Siva, is ascribed in a special manner to that deity by 
the Hindu poets; and although the name of Siva, which is most 
commonly used, signifies jay t the deity bears many other names 
which seem to show” that he is no other than fire personified. 
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Such, for instance, is the name Jxvala (the inflamed), under 
which he is well known. 

I shall here relate a strange practice which seems to me to 
support the opinion I hold regarding the origin of the Trimurti. 
Sometimes during the periods of excessive heat the Hindus 
suppose that Siva, from whom it emanates, is more than usually 
inflamed. Consequently, fearing lest he should set everything on 
fire, they place over the head of his idol a vessel filled with 
water. In this vessel a little hole is pierced, so that the water 
may, by falling on him drop by drop, refresh him and abate the 
burning heat that consumes him. 

The quality satva, ascribed to Vishnu, applies also to water, 
which penetrates and insinuates itself into the earth, rendering 
it fertile; for the name of Vishnu signifies one who •penetrates 
ei*eprwhere. Appu (water) is a common enough name for this 
deity; but the commonest of all is Marayana, that is-to say, o/tr 
who moves upon the waters. 

Furthermore, the idea that the three principal divinities of 
India arc the elements personified is admitted by a great 
number of \ ishnavitc Brahmins, and I am indebted to some 
of these for a portion of the arguments on which 1 have based 
my own view, Fhcy have at the same time told me that they 
themselves regard all that is commonly related of the Trimurti 
as mere fables; but as the disclosure of such a sentiment, 
which tends to nothing less than the undermining of one of the 
principal foundations of the popular religion, would stop the 
sources of their emoluments, and would at the same time expose 
them to public indignation, they are careful never to publish 
their private opinion on the matter. 

I his theory once admitted, it will be easy to find a very clear 
and natural meaning for certain expressions contained in the 
Hindu books—expressions which have led many authors to 
believe that the people of India possessed from the earliest times 
some knowledge of the Trinity. ‘ These three gods,’ say those 
books, 'are but one; Siva is the heart of Vishnu, and Vishnu 
the heart of Brahma; it is one lamp with three lighted wicks.’ 
At first sight these expressions would appear to indicate one god 
in three persons. But, even granted it were true that the primi- 
tive Hindus intended to transmit to their posterity the idea of 
the Trinity under the form and attributes of the Trimurti. it 

m * ' 
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must be confessed that the result has been a sadly t5S^rtoc.£ 
presentation i f this great mystery. On the other band. 1 bdfevc 
there is another explanation which is more simple and more 
reasonable. I cannot indeed doubt that the Hindu writers, in 
using tin expressions just quoted* and many others of the same 
kind, wished them to be understood to mean that the clm* pc ra¬ 
tion of the three elements in question was indispensable for the 
production and reproduction of everything that exists m nature, 
a co-ope ration so necessary tifeat the absence of one would reduce 
the others to a state of complete inertness and impotence. 

The early Fathers of the Christian Church, such as St. Justin, 
St. Clement* Thcodorct, St. Augustine, and others, proved the 
truth of the mystery of the Trinity to the heathens of their 
lime by the authority of the ancient Greek philosophers, and 
particularly by that of Plato and his principal disciples, such 
CL- Plotinus and Porphyry. They gained at that time consider 
able advantage by laying stress on those authorities in whose 
works were to be found the words Father, Sow, if tird, Spirit ; 
thr Father comprehending perfection, the Son perfectly resem¬ 
bling the Father, and thr lFord by whom all things were created; 
these three Persons being but one Cod. Such expressibits 
were not the chance treat tons of those philosophers; they 
f irmed the foundation of the system of Plato, who did not, 
however, venture to teach their meaning to a people steeped in 
the follies of polytheism, lest he should be treated in the same 
manner as his master Socrates, 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether the illustrious Fathers of the 
Christian Church would have laid so much stress up in such 
authorities had they not found in the writings of these Platonic 
philosophers expressions more precise, less inconsistent, and 
less tainted with material ism than those to be found in the 
Hindu books relating to Tnmurii. 

Mv readers have, no doubt, been astonished to find that air, 
the element which some ancient Greek philosophers constd red 
to be the beginning and ending of everything created, has so far 
not figured in th*K discussion. As a matter ot tact, the Hindus 
go farther than the Greeks. They recognize five dements, 
and the air is divided by them into ether and wittd, or, properly 
speaking, air, which U personified under the name of Indra, the 
chief of Lise inferior deities and the king of the ethereal regions, 
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where he dwells. The word Indra signifies the air; in his 
domains the winds blow according to his commands. In 
the Indra fmrana we find these words: ‘Indra is nothing else 
than the wind, and the wind is nothing else than Indra.’ The 
wind by condensing the clouds produces lightning, which is the 
weapon of this deity. Me launches it against the giants, with 
whom, he is often at war; and he is sometimes victorious, 
sometimes vanquished. I he clouds, whose various forms repre¬ 
sent the giants, sometimes stop the wind; sometimes, on the 
other hand, the latter disperses the clouds and rids the air of 
them. 

riiis taste for allegory, W'hich is inherent amongst all people 
in rudimentary stages of civilization, has become in the case 
of the Hindus an inexhaustible source of errors in matters of 
religion. In the earlier ages would-be commentators, by inter¬ 
preting in their own way ideas whose original meaning had 
become obscured by lapse of time, confused everything instead 
of nuking everything clear; and later their successors, wearied 
by attempts to explain what seemed to them inexplicable, 
stuck to the literal meaning, and thus revived the extravagant 
and barbarous idolatry which forms the religious system of the 
modern Hindus. 
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Mr [era pijr-hosiHs — FsplaniiLmn of this Religious Doctrine.— Penalties lor 
DirTereat Sins,— The Hindus at Authors of ike Doctrine of Mclempy. 
crisis.— Difference between iin m and the Creeks in this Respect— 
jYflratu, or Hell; Pimiahmenti endured l! re re A bode; a of Btiss. 


THERE are few Hindu Ij-ooks in which the doctrine of ni etc ni¬ 
pt yebosis is not explained and expounded. This, doctrine E^,, as 
is generally known, one of the fundamental principles of the 
Hindu religion. The following 1 is an extract from the Bhaga- 
m/a :— 1 Vishnu, the Supreme Being, before creating anything 
which now exists, began by rreating souls ', which at first ani¬ 
mated bodies of fantastic shapes. During their union with these 
bodies they either committed sin or practised, virtue. After a long 
abode in these provisional dwelling-places, they were withdrawn 
and summoned before the tribunal of Yauta, who judges the 
dead. This divinity admitted into S'i'arga J paradise) those souls 
which had led virtuous lives; and he shut up in Nmaka i lu ll i 
those souls which had given themselves up lo sin. Souls 
which had been partly virtuous and partly -infill were sent to 
earth to animate other bodies and so to endure proportionately 
the pjdii due for their sins and to receive tlie reward of their 
virtues. Thus every new birth, whether happy or unhappy, 
is the result of deeds practised in previous generations, and is 
tilEicr the reward or punishment for them. We may thus judge 


1 The philo^ophera ot the School of 
Pythagoras bc-td that these souls wert 
root only immortal but eternal; ( hat in 
lo say, they misled before they en+ 
lertd the ben-lie* of living rn? a Hires. 
The soul, they said, ujhnut be Iwrn 
of anything mortal; otherwise all 


things might become immortal. Nor 
oin the soul tra reborn of anyLtijiij; 
immortal, because that which i* mi- 
mo rlal citnnoi be re produce i[, Tlo-v 
held, ih f re I are, that the Hoy] is part of 
Cod Hinurlil—HuKdlL 
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by the condition nt a person in an existing generation what he 
has been in the previous one. 

' Nevertheless, those who die In holiness are no longer 
exposed to new births; they go straight to Sutarga. 

‘ 1 he souls of men, after death, go to animate other bodies. 
Sometimes it is the body of an insect, of a reptile, of a bird, or 
of a quadruped, and sometimes it is the body of another man. 
Nevertheless, the most perfect are admitted into Swarga, and the 
most guilty are plunged into Xatuhi. [i is solely according to 
their good or bad deeds that their transmigration, advantageous 
or otherwise, is determined ; and the good or evil they will have 
to experience in the various states through which they pass is 
determined in the same manner. 

' The distinctions and differences which are to be observed 
amongst mankind must be attributed to the same causes. Some 
■ire rich, and others poor j some are weakly, others enjoy good 
health ; some are handsome, others ugly; some are of low 
birth, others highly born ; some are happy, others unhappy. 
These differences are not the result of mere chance, but of 
goodness or wickedness, as the case may be, in preceding 
existences. 

1 Man is the highest form of all the creatures on earth* To 
be bom a man, in whatever caste it may he, always presupposes 
a certain degree of merit. 

' Among men the Brahmins hold the first rank. The honour 
.3 giving a soul to a Brahmin is the reward only of the accumu¬ 
lated merits of many previous generations* 

‘To practise virtue in the hope of some reward is always 
a good thing; hut to practise it with entire disinterested ness and 
without expecting any return or recompense, this is the most 
perfect. Those who thus practise it arc certain of the happiness 
oi Sti firga, and are no more subject to change. 

This then is the fruit of our deeds. This is the reason why 
the same soul lives sometimes in the body of a man, at other 
times in that of an animal. This is why it is at one time happy, 
at another time unhappy, in this world :ind in the other* 1 

I will not follow tiie author in his detailed enumeration of the 
penalties which are reserved for various sins. 1 shall confine 
myself to the most important of them, 

1 He who kills the cow of a Brahmin will go after death to 
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hell, where he will for ever be the prey of serpents, and tor¬ 
mented by hunger and thirst. After thousands of years of 
horrible sufferings he will return to the world to animate the 
body of a cow., and will remain in this state as many years 
as the cow' has hairs on its body. At length lie will be born 
a Pariah, and will be afflicted with leprosy for a period of ten 
thousand years. 

"I he murder of a Brahmin, for any cause whatsoever, is 
a sin four times more heinous than the former. Whoever i- 
guiity oL it will be condemned at his death to take the (brtn of 
one of those insects which feed on filth. Being reborn long 
afterwards a Pariah, lie will belong to this caste, and will be 
blind for more than Tour times as runny years as there are hairs 
on the body of a cow. He can, nevertheless, expiate his crime 
by feeding forty thousand Brahmins. 

l lf a Brahmin kills a Sudra, it will suffice to efface the sin 
altogether if he recites the guyatri a hundred limes. 

+ He tvho kills an insect will himself become an insect after 
death. Then he will be reborn a Sudra. but he will be subject 
to all sorts of infirmities. 

'Every B rail min who cooks for a Sudra or who travels 
mounted on an ox will go to hell after death, He will be 
plunged there into boiling oil and be bitten continuously by 
venomous snakes. He will be reborn afterwards under the 
form of one of those birds of prey which devour corpses, and will 
remain a thousand years under this form, and also a hundred 
years under the form of a dog. 

’ Whoever fells a sacred fig-tree commits a crime four times 
greater than the murder of a Brahmin, and will be exposed after 
Ins death to penalties proportionate to a sin so heinous,' 

Several modern philosophers have maintained that Pythagoras 
attached only an allegorical sense to the doctrine of mttempsy¬ 
chosis. I he most general opinion is that he taught it merely as 
an abstract religious doctrine lie is said to have borrowed 
it from the Egyptians, who, it"we are to believe Herodotus, were 
its inventors. But the communications between Pythagoras and 
the Brahmins and Gymnosophists of India lead one to suppose 
with quite as much reason that he borrowed it from these Indian 
philosophers, for we know that the Hindus have never copied 
anything from contemporaneous nations. If it be true that at the 
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time of the travels of Pythagoras the doctrine of metempsychosis 
was professed by the Egyptians, they had probably taken their 
ideas from the same sources as the people of India, if indeed they 
had not actually borrowed them from the latter. It is certain, 
furthermore, that it is not in this alone that the metaphysics of 
Pythagoras present some features of resemblance to those 
of the Gymnosophists. Again, we know that Pythagoras 
travelled for his own instruction, and it has never been con¬ 
tended that he taught anything to the peoples of Asia whom 
he visited. Besides, various Hindu books, which undoubtedly 
existed before the time of Pythagoras, are filled with this 
doctrine of metempsychosis and treat of it as an article of their 
primitive faith, which had been well established before his time. 
Anyhow, whoever the originator of it may be, it is none the less 
wonderful that such a chimerical system was not only acknow¬ 
ledged in almost the whole of Asia, hut has even found credence 
in various other parts of the world. It is well known that 
Caesar found it in full force amongst the Gauls'; and one is 
astonished to find that enlightened men like Socrates and Plato 
made these fantastic theories the object of their serious specula¬ 
tions. Have we not seen modem writers, too, contending that 
the doctrine of metempsychosis is a masterpiece of genius? 
They have indeed maintained that Aristotle admitted the trans¬ 
migration of the soul of one man into another, though it is 
proved that he rejected as absurd the idea of the transmigration 
of human souls into the bodies of beasts. 

In consequence of his belief Pythagoras deprecated the 
eating of the flesh of any living creature, lest perchance a son 
might feed on the body of his father and thus repeat the horrible 
feast of Thyestes. The most zealous of his disciples ate only 
vegetables; and they even excluded beans from their meals. 
In the same way the Brahmins still refuse to eat onions, mush¬ 
rooms, and certain other vegetables. Still, the example of these 
more rigorous disciples of Pythagoras found few imitators among 
the rest. 


1 4 Druides in primis hoc volunt per¬ 
suade re, non intcrirc amnia* aed ab 
aliib pout mortem train!re ad alios; 
atque hoc maxime ad virtutem i-xcitari 
putant, mctu mortis neglect o' \Dt 


B*llo GaUko, vi. Moat heretics of 
the primitive Church, to say nothing 
of the Jews of later times, believed in 
this monstrous superstition, which was 
recognized also by On gen.— Dlbojs. 
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Either Pythagoras conceived a false impression of the motives 
of the abstinence which he had seen practised by the Hindus, 
or else he wished to excel them and to exagg. rate their system 
according to his own manner. 

As a matter of fact, everything induces us to believe that the 
Hindus, though foolish enough in many respects, are not so 
foolish as to believe, when they show repugnance br feeding on 
anything which has had life, that they might be swallowing the 
limbs or their ancestors, lit proof of this i may remark that 
the Lingayata, that is to say, the ibDowers of Siva, reject in 
ioif} the don:trine of metempsychosis, yet they abstain from 
all animal food more religion sty perhaps than the Brail mins 
themselves* 

The fear of pollution and the horror of murder arc in fart 
the principal causes of the antipathy of Hindus to this kind 
ot food. I heir primitive teachers, as E have already remarked, 
simply had in view, when counselling such abstinence, the pre¬ 
servation of useful animals, and also the preservation of health. 
It was superstition, Impetuous as a flood, that always tended to 
overflow the banks of reason. 

We have already seen how susceptible and fastidious a respect¬ 
able Hindu is in the matter of pollution. Mow then, could 
a meat diet agree with his principles in this respect? The 
putrefaction of animals, which in a hot country manifests itself 
so quickly and in so disagreeable a manner; the compara¬ 
tive facility, on the other hand, with which products of the 
earth and other inorganic substances can he kept from the 
putrefying influence of the sun; the horror, so strongly Hit, 
of feeding on the remains of a dead body ; and a number of 
other prejudices which the leaders of the Hindu religion have 
been interested in fostering, are reasons sufficiently powerful m 
act upon minds prepared for them by custom and education. 
Let us add to these considerations the horror inspired by 
murder among Hindus in general—a horror which is so great 
in the case ot many that it induces them to spare even the 
hves ot filthy and troublesome insects ; for the Brahmins are 
persuaded that there is no difference between the souls of men 
■ eid those ol the vilest of living things, Hence they hold that 
there is, morally speaking, as much crime in crushing an ant 
as in committing a murder. 
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The majority of the Sudras feel no scruples, it is true, in 
killing animals and eating their flesh, the cow alone excepted. 
I hey even include in their ranks butchers and professional 
hunters, such as the Hovos or Haiders who inhabit the jungles 
and mountains and live on the products of the chase. But it is 
also proper to remark that it is this violation of a respected usage 
which in a great measure brings upon them the contempt of the 
higher castes. 

At first the doctrine of metempsychosis appears to have been 
limited to the successive transmigrations of souls into various 
human bodies. Later on, however, it received a new expansion, 
viz. that the souls could migrate to the bodies of beasts and to 
all material objects. The Platonic philosophers, who were 
ridiculed for assuming that the soul of a king might enter the 
body of a monkey, or that of a queen the body of a grass- 
hopper, tried to evade the difficulty by reducing the doctrine 
to its primitive simplicity, that is to say, by limiting the trans¬ 
migration of the souls of men to human bodies and those of 
beasts to their own species. Plotinus and Porphyry even ven¬ 
tured to assert that it was thus that their master had intended 
it to be understood. But their retractation was too late. It is 
always a mistake to endeavour to restore a building which is 
not solid in its foundations. I he Hindus, who are more per¬ 
severing and less exposed to the contradictions of enlightened 
men, have religiously preserved their own doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis in all its entirety. 

After all, the doctrine seems to have been invented merely 
to justify, under a gross allegory, the ways of the Supreme 
Being in the dispensation of rewards and punishments. The 
first doctrinal article admitted by the Hindus is common 
to the Pythagoreans; namely, that sin ought to be punished 
and virtue rewarded. This of course does not usually take 
place in the present life, since very often vice is triumphant and 
virtue crushed. In order to remedy this the gods, who hold 
the destinies of men in their hands, have decreed that he who 
during his lifetime has been an unbeliever, a thief, a murderer, 
&c, shall be bom again a creeping insect, a wild animal, an 
outcaste, blind, poor, &c. 

Their notions of pollution pervade everything; so the Hindus 
believe that a soul after death retains some of the stains and 
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impurities contracted in preceding gene ratio ns r just ns an 
earthen vessel retains Tor a long time the odour of any strong 
liquor which it lias contained. I his article ot bdid is illustrated 
by the example of a woman who had been a fish in an earlier 
generation, and who, ihough really a woman in the present, 
stilt retained, it is said, an odour which betrayed her first origin. 
It is necessary therefore that a long succession of generations 
should cleanse the soul from all the impurities which have 
polluted it in generations preceding-impurities which will 
increase indefinitely h people continue to lead dissolute lives. 

When the Hindus are asked what is the limit of these trans¬ 
migration.^ they are unable to give any positive answer. Never¬ 
theless their sacred books affirm that a soul only succeeds 
in getting rid of continual transformations when by tong 
penance and contemplation it has raised itself to that high 
degree of wisdom and perfection which Identifies it with the 
Supreme Being, that is, with Pambrahmm Before reaching such 
sublime heights, it must pass through all the trials and tempta¬ 
tions lo which human weakness has been condemned, and must 
acquire by its own experience a complete knowledge of good 
and evil. It begins its transmigrations under the form of the 
\ilcst insects, and rises little by little to the condition of man, 
in which state the spark of wisdom concealed in it, after having 
remained stationary for millions of years, is at length developed 
and impelceplibly leads to that state oi perfection and purity 
Which puts an end to changeful existence In not assigning 
definite periods to each transmigration of the soul the Hindu 
philosopher* seem to he wiser than the followers of Pluto, 
who* With absurd presumption, have seen fit to assign fixed 
and definite periods—in some cases three thousand, and In 
others ten thousand years. Further, according to the latter, 
the transmigration is not left to chance ; each soul has its choice 
of abode according to thy inclinations of the man in whose body 
it has sojourned. Thus the soul of Agamemnon passed jnt > the 
bmly of an eagle; that of Orpheus animated a -§wan ; that of 
Ajax,, a lion ; that of Thersites, an ape, &c. 

All this is simply ridiculous. But the stumbling block of 
the system is recollection of the past. Since the body is only 
a prison, a shell, how is it that the soul, as soon as It toes quilted 
its abode, loses all remembrance of what has be (alien it ? Pvtha- 
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goras, it is true, used to relate to his disciples what he had 
successively been since the siege of Troy But the merest 
caviller among them might have offered the following objection : 
' Since you so well remember what you have been before your 
present actual existence, why do 1 not remember in the same 
manner?’ Pythagoras would no doubt have answered just as 
the Hindus answer, namely, that the gift of remembrance is 
granted only to certain privileged souls, and that they obtain it 
by reciting certain appropriate ntanframs. Unfortunately, these 
manlrams are not unlike the waters of the Fountain of Youth, of 
which every one boasts to be the owner, but the whereabouts 
of which nobody knows. Plato, who was too enlightened not to 
recognize this weak side of the system, invented the river Lethe. 
I he souls were obliged to drink its waters before returning to 
the world, and thereby entirely forgot the past. The invention 
of this fiction required neither ingenuity nor wit. The Hindus 
cut the knot more freely. They say that the act of regeneration 
suffices to make one forget all that has been seen or done 
before. A child under two or three years of age docs not 
remember one day what he did the day before; still more 
therefore will he forget what he was and what he did before 
his new birth. 

This explanation is at least more simple than that of Plato, 
if it is not equally ingenious. 

Naraka, or Hell. 

Through the tissue of vain fancies which the Hindus have 
woven over their system of metempsychosis, ostensibly to 
explain it but in practice to obscure it, we may catch a few faint 
gleams of the true religion, the principles of which were incul¬ 
cated by the patriarchs of old. Apart from the rewards and 
punishments which they regard as the due retribution in this 
world of the good or evil which a man has done in a pre¬ 
ceding generation, it is certain that they acknowledge a future 
life, and a Supreme Iking, who is the rewarder of the good and 
the terror of the wicked. In a word, they recognize a paradise 
and a hell. 

But how grievously have these sacred truths been distorted in 

* See Ovid's Mrtam. XV. 3. 
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the mouths of these ministers of idolatry and falsehood E ft in 
difficult to discover a single trace of such fundamental truths 
amid the mass of extravagant fables under which superstition 
has concealed them. 

The Hindus agree that a place of punishment is set apart 
for those souls which have given themselves up entirely to sin 
during their life on earth. This they call Nar&ka or Petafa* It 
is divided into seven principal sections, destined to contain the 
different kinds of sinful souls ; and here they undergo torments 
more or less severe, according to the gravity of their crimes. 

Vania, the judge of the dead, is the king of hell* fie has 
servants to carry out his decrees, who are charged with 
tormenting the inhabitants of N&rftka, Jj is emissaries are 
constantly on the watch throughout the world. They await the 
moment of death, and then arrest the dead and bring them 
before Varna's tribunal. Yana consults his records, kept by 
many scribes working under bis orders, and containing on exact 
account of all the good and evil which is done on earth. Ac¬ 
cording to the report submitted to him, this sovereign judge 
pronounces the fate of the souls which appear before him for 
judgement, and awards punishments proportionate to their 
guilt. 

Yarns, however, is not the only deity possessing agents on 
earth for seising upon the souls of the dead, Vishnu and Siva 
have also their agents, who know perfectly well the devotees 
of their respective patrons. When such sou la die the emis¬ 
saries of the two gods contend for them with Varna, and the 
result is a keen conflict and often a bf«)dy battle. The special 
devotion to Siva or to Vishnu, however lukewarm it may have 
been, possesses so much merit that the emissaries of the ttvo 
gods usually g;uri the victory over those of Yama + 

As lor the torments of Ahrafo, the punishments ivhich tht- 
tricked have to endure there are truly terrible. I will here give 
an abstract of what the Pfidma-pitrana says of it:— 

They are buried there In eternal darkness t only groans anil 
frightful lamentations are heard; the sharpest pains that steel 
and fire can cause are inflicted without respite. There arc 
punishments fitted to each kind of sin, to each sense, to each 
member of the body. Fire, steel, serpents, venomous insects, 
savage beasts, birds of prey, gall, poison, stenches; sn a word. 
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everything possible is employed to torment the damned, Some 
have a cord run through tbetr nostrils, by which they are for 
ever dragged over the edges of extremely sharp knives ; others 
are condemned to pass through the eye of a needle ; others 
are placed between two flat rocks, which meet, and crush 
without killing them ; others have their eyes pecked incessantly 
by famished vultures ; while millions of them continually swim 
and paddle in a pool filled with the urine of dogs or with the 
mucus from men's nostrils, &c. 

The damned do not succumb under these terrible penalties, 
but rend the air continually with their screams and groans, 
which echo throughout the whole abyss of hell and add still 
greater horror to this frightful dwelling-place. 

The pains of hell do not endure for ever; they last propor¬ 
tionately to the gravity of the crimes committed. The Hindu 
sacred writers say nothing of eternal punishment. At the end 
of every ynga t they say, there takes place a universal revolution 
—a total change in nature. When the Kalt-yugn, in which we 
now live, has Silled its allotted span, all souls will return to the 
divine essence from which they were originally separated, and, 
the world having come to an end, the sufferings of the damned 
will cease also* I have before mentioned how many years of 
the Katt-yuga have already elapsed, and how many millions of 
years it has still to run. 

When the souls in hell have expiated their sins, they are sent 
back to the earth in order to undergo new transmigrations. 
Their return to the world always takes, place under the form of 
tome vile animat; and proceeding from erne metamorphosis to 
another, after millions of years they are able to acquire the 
degree of virtue and perfection necessary to admit of their 
being again united inseparably with the Supreme living, the 
Universa! Soul of the world. 

The Abodes or Bliss, 

The H indus recognize several Abodes of Bliss for the souls 
of those who have expiated their sins by repeated transmtgra 
lions and by the practice of virtue. There are four principal 
abodes ; Tile first is Swarga, where Indra the divinity presides, 
and where all virtuous souls* without distinction of caste or 
Sex, are to be found. 
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The second Is lhe paradise of Vishnu, where 

divell hh particular followers, Brahmins and others. 

I he third is kailasn, the paradise of Siva, which is reserved 
for the devout worshippers of the littgam. 

The fourth is SiUtya loka (the Place of Truth], the paradise 
ol Brahma, where only virtuous Brahmins have the rutht to 
enter. 

The pleasures enjoyed in these several abodes are all corporal 
and sensual, 

Thv souls sojourning in then], having been indulged for 
periods of time more or kss considerable according to their 
respective merits, are obliged to return to the earth, there to 
begin their transmigrations anew. This takes place until the 
soul is perfectly purified—a consummation, its we have seen, 
which is not the affair ol a few days. However, with per¬ 
severance they eventually attain it. When a soul, by virtue 
and penances, has become as pure as gold and ha* freed itself 
entirely from the allurements of this world, it is re united 
with Parabrabmn, with God, with the Universal Soul, just as 
a drop of water returns to the sea from whence it came. This is 
the Supreme Happiness, to which the Hindus give the names 
of J/n ksham iDeliverance) and Mukti the Last End:. 

Thus idolatry, whatever tendency it may have to corrupt 
all things, has at least respected some of the fundamental 
truths graven on tile hearts of men, the knowledge of which 
is indispensable to the stability' ot all civilized Stic ft tv. The 
people of India, sunk from time immemorial in the darkness of 
error by reason n| the avarice and ambition of their religious 
teachers, still preserve some positive ideas of a Supreme Being, 
and foresee rightly enough the immortality of the soul, and the 
necessity and existence: of another life in which the good shall 
be rewarded and the wicked punished. 

What other conclusion can we draw from this than that such 
sacred truths will never perish from off the earth ? The atheist 
and the materialist may heap up sophistry on sophistry in order to 
obscure these truths and conceal them from the eyes or nations; 
but their dibits are in vain. Graven on the hearts of men in 
indelible characters by the hand of the Almighty I limself these 
truths nmsi continue to grow and to bear fruit so long as there 
are reasonable creatures and civilized peoples in the World 
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IlHidih Fl-haIs.— The Nff^VeSr Feast - Tlic Fe;j-S of iltr Womdidd GiiCs— 
ComimemarftEjHjn f>f the Dead—FeUrt of the Schoek— Feints in Honour 
Serpents Military Fcssta —Ttiv Feast of Lamps.'— is lfp P Iriks. 

— The Feait of the LingayatiL —The Pu>ygni Ceremanic*,— General 
RamriB. 

Each district and cadi temple of the least importance 1ms it.? 
°Wn particular feasLs, recurring at intervals during the course of 
[lie year; and besides tEiese local feasts there are many others 
tEtat are generally observed everywhere, taking place at fixed 
periods. Feast-days arc given up to rejoicings and diversions 
of all kinds; work is entirely suspended ; relatives and friends 
meet together and feast each other in turn ; the houses are 
decorated, the best jewels and apparel are Worn, and the time is 
spent in games, which for the most part are very artless and 
innocent. Family feasts, however, have not the smallest rescue 
blanee to those celebrated in temples, to which tile people 
flock from every side, and which often give rise to the most 
scan da tons scenes. 

■flicre arc in all eighteen obligatory Hindu leasts in the year, 
E>ut ! will mention only the principal ones. First* there is the 
feast which is celebrated on the lirst day of the year, called 
lgaiii\ and which falls on the day of the new moon in the month 
ol March. On this occasion Hindus are expected to pay each 
other visits of ceremony. The feast lasts for three davs, during 
which they give themselves up to enjoyment. Fireworks are let 
off and cannon, rockets, ami guns are heard on every side. It 
is about this time, also, that the officers of Government prepare 
their revenue accounts: for the year, and that the cultivators 
renew tEie leases of the lands wh ich they la cm. 

1 Tin* is [lie tiiime given to Pit Tvlugu New Ytiri Day_ftp 
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At the tiitic of the new moon in the month of February the 
IJngayats, or followers of Siva, celebrate with great pomp 
their feast Sirn^ntfri {Night of Siva). This lasts three days, 
and during the course of it the Lings vats wash and purify their 
liugam, cover it with a new cEoth, and offer to it sacrifices of 
a special character. They also visit their jangamas or gurus, 
and present them ivith gifts 1 . 

The festival of Gauri takes place at the time of the new moon 
in the month of September, and taste many days. Gauri is 
another name for Parvati, the wife of Siva, who is the object 
of peculiar worship on this occasion. On the last day of the 
feast they mould a figure of the gpddess in rice dough ; this is 
placed in a shrine beautifully adorned, and is then carried with 
great pomp through the streets. The 6"rr«rf feast, however, is 
also specially dedicated to the household gods, which arc repre¬ 
sented by the implements, tools, and* utensils in common use 
amongst the people. Thus, the farmer collects his ploughs, his 
spades, and his sickles, and places them in a heap qn a Spot 
carefully purified by a layer of cow-dung, lie prostrates himself 
at full length before the various implements of husbandry, and 
offers them pitja and ncivnldya according to the usual manner. 
He then puts them back in their places. The mason offers 
similar homage to his trowel, his square, &e.; the carpenter 
to Ids axe, his saw*, and his plane ; the barber to his ra/or ; the 
writer to his pen or stilus; the tailor to bis scissors and 
needles; the huntsman to his gun ; the fisherman to his nets ; 
the weaver to his loom; the butcher to his cleaver; and so 
on in the case of all artisans. The women, too, collect their 
baskets, winnows, rice-ini 11s- -in short, all their household im¬ 
plements, and prostrate themselves before them, offering them 
homage in like manner- In a word, there is not a person 
who, during this solemn lime, does not regard as so many 
deities the instruments with which he gains his livelihood. Tile 
prayers which arc addressed and the honours which arc paid 
to them are intended to persuade them to continue to be useful 
to their possessors. In fact, the whole ceremony is based on 
the Hindu principle, that it is necessary to pay honour to 
everything which may be either useful or hurtful. 

A month later, at the new moon of October, comes the 

1 Vide Appendix Hi. 
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feast known also under the name of Dasara, 

' M.i []_y dedicated to Lhc memory of ancestors, This feast is 
considered to be so obligatory that it has become a proverb 
that anybody who has not the means of celebrating it should 
sdl one of his children in order to do so. Each family offers 
tin: usual sacrifices to its deceased ancestors, and also presents 
them with new cloths such as are usually worn by men and 
women, in order that they may be properly clothed. The 
ti. lasts nine days. This is also the special festival of 
universities and schools. The students, dressed in gay apparel, 
, P*™** throu £ h the streets every day, singing verses coni' 
posed by their professors, who march at their head, They 
also recite these verses before the doors of their relatives and 
the principal inhabitants of the place. At the same time they 
dunce and play in a simple fashion, marking time by striking 
sticks together. At the end of it alt the professors receive 
small presents of money from the people before whom their 
students have performed, A portion of the sum collected is 
given to the students for a feast on the last day of the cere¬ 
monies, and the remainder the professors keep for themselves. 

The Dmara is likewise the soldiers’ feast. Princes and 
soldiers oiler the most solemn sacrifices to the arms which are 
made use of in battle. Collecting all their weapons together, 
they call a Brahmin purohito i who sprinkle* them with tirtham 
(holy water) and converts them into so many divinities by virtue 
of his inattirams. He then makes fmja to them and retires 
Thereupon, amidst the bent of drums, the blare of trumpets 
and other instruments, a ram is brought in with much pomp 
and sacrificed in honour of the various weapons of destruction. 

I his ceremony ls observed w r Eth the greatest solemnity through¬ 
out the whole Peninsula, not only by the Hindu princes and 
soldiers, but also by the Mahomed an s, w r ho have unreservedly 
adopted this idolatrous practice of the Hindus. It is known 
Iry ^the special name ol aynda-puja (sacrifice to armsarid is 
entirely military; no native belonging to the profession of armr, 
he he Pagan, Mahomedan, or Christian, makes any scruple 
of joining in it. 

In order to increase the solemnity of the feast, the princes arc 
in the habit of giving public entertainments, to which immense 
crouds of people resort. These entertainments resemble very 

p p 
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much the gladiatonal combats of the ancient Romans* consisting 
as they do of contests between animals, or between animals 
and men, and above all between men. Athletes sometimes 
come from long distances to contend for the prizes. They 
belong mostly to a caste called Jdii, and are trained from their 
youth in contests of the kind. Their profession is to injure 
one another in the presence of persons who are able to pay 
them for the satisfaction to be derived from this horrible 
sport, m which both princes and people take infinite delight. 
Ordinary blows with the list, however vigorously applied, 
would not cause sufficient bloodshed, so before entering the lists 
the champions put on gloves studded with sharp pieces of horn. 
1 hey fight almost naked, and before coming to close quarters 
dance about in'threatening attitudes. Then they close furiously, 
and deal heavy blows on each other’s heads with their murder¬ 
ous gloves. Needless to say, blond flows freely. When they 
have had enough of this, they seize each other round the body 
and fall struggling to the ground, where they tear at each other 
like wild beasts. At intervals they cease fighting to regain 
breath ; but they soon begin again, and the combat does not 
end until the umpires separate them and one of the two is 
declared victor. Covered with wounds and literally bathed in 
blood, they retire .arid make room for new combatants, who light 
with the same ferocity. This disgusting spectacle sometimes 
lasts for -hours together, to the great satisfaction of the specta¬ 
tors, who mark their enthusiasm by constant applause. When 
all is oyer, the prince distributes among the champions prizes 
proportionate to the skill and strength which each of them has 
displayed. The wounds and dislocations of the injured are 
attended to by men of their own caste, the Jettin being generally 
very clever in surgery. 

At the end of November or the beginning of December thc 
DecfmmH (feast el lamps) is celebrated. It occupies several 
days. Every evening while it lasts the Hindus place lighted 
lamps at the doors or their houses or hang paper lanterns on 
long poles in the street. This feast appears to be specially 
dedicated to fire. But as it is held at a time when most of Lht 
cereal crops are ready for harvesting, the cultivators in mam 
places are then in the habit of going together in procession to their 
ftc.d*, and there offering up to thi.-ir crops prayers and sacrifice* 
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of rams or goats, in order, as it were, to give thank* to their crops 
tor having ripened and become lit for the food of man. Every 
husbandman also, on three days in succession, proceeds to the 
dtingheap which lie has collected [dr manuring his fields and 
prostrates himself before it r presenting to it offerings of flowers, 
lighted tapers, boiled rice and fruits, and begging it humbly to 
fertilize his lands and to procure him abundant harvests. This 
worship, it may be remarked, very much resembles that which 
the Romans used to pay to their god Stereulius, 

Tht Nqgara-panchatm' is another great feast It is celebrated 
in the beginning of February in honour of snakes, and especi¬ 
al K of the most venomous species^ such as the cobra, called na%u 
or tt&gtiKi !i_\ the Hindus. I Ilia reptile, which is very common 
and the most dangerous of alf is honoured in a very special 
manner on this occasion. The people pay visits to the holes 
where snakes of this sort are generally known to remain 
concealed, and make offering* to them of milk, plantains, &c. 

I shall have something more to say about this strange cult 
later on. 

But the most solemn of all feasts, at any rate in the south of 
India, is the Pongul^ which is also known in some places as the 
Mah&sankrantt I his feast is the occasion of great rejoicing 
amt the Hindus have two good reasons for regarding it with 
joy. One is because the month preceding the Pongul t which 
is entirely made up of unlucky days, has at last passed; the 
other Is because the month which follows it must invariably 
consist of lucky days. 

during the inauspicious mouth which preceded the Pongul, 
satiHyasts, or mendicants a , go from door to door about four 
o clock In the morning, waking all sleepers by beating their 
gone;s, warning them to be on tlteir guard and to take every 
precaution against the evil influences of this unlucky period, by 
appeasing, by means of prayers and sacrifices, the god Siva, who 
presides over it. With this purpose in view, the women of the 


1 Snnitiwft i% the name given to 
the first day of (he soUr month - that 
ij (o say, lo the day on which (tie sun 
pasacM Irani one nign of (tic Zodiac lo 
snot her. It refers here lo its entrance 
into the sagTj uf Capricorn, a period 
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Which liter nncien[a celebrated a* ti i nr. 
t?t Ulc r, Cfri/j of this bright luminary. 
— Dunoj^ 

r 1 biihe are fiftlidtwmjm, not ■mm. 
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house every morning prepare a small patch about a yard square 
outside the door, smearing it with cow-dung, and tracing several 
white lines upon it with rice-flour. They then place within this 
square several pellets of cow-dung, each adorned with a pump¬ 
kin dower, 1 believe these pellets are supposed to represent 
\ ignesbwara, the god of obstacles, whom they seek to appease 
by offering him a bouquet. Hut 1 do not know why it is that the 
pumpkin [lower is chosen in this case. Every evening these 
little balls of cow-dung, together with their flowers, are carefully 
collected, to be kept till the last day of the month. When this 
day arrives the women, who alone are charged with this cere- 
m-jru, put them into a new basket, and accompanied by musical 
instruments and clapping of hands, they solemnly carry diem 
away beyond the precincts of their dwellings and throw them 
into a tank or some other retired but dean spot. 

The Pcftgui, or Mah/i-saiikrauti, always take* place during the 
winter solstice, the period when the sun, having finished its 
course towards the southern hemisphere, turns to the north 
again and comes back to visit the people of India. The feast 
1.1 -ls three days; the first is called Bhoghipongui ( Pong*! of 
joy}. On this clay visits are exchanged between relatives and 
friends, who make presents and give entertainments to each 
other; the day passes in diversions and amusements of all 
sorts. 

The second day is called Sutya-pongui (Poyigvl of the sun). 
In fact the feast appears to be specially dedicated to the sum 
The married women first of at! hat he with their clothes on, and 
while still dripping wet put rice to boil in milk on a fire in 
the open air. As soon as it begins to simmer, they all erv 
out together, Pongui, Pwigull Pongul, Ponguil Almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards they remove the vessel from the fire and 
place it before the idol of Vfgneshwara, to whom they offer 
a portion of the rice; another portion is given to the cows, and 
the rest is eaten by the people of the house. 

On this day Hindus again exchange visits. On meeting each 
other the first w r ords they say are: 'Has the rice boiled? 1, 
to which the answer is; Mt has boiled/ It is for this reason 
that the feast is called Ptongul in the south of India, the word 
be mg derived from pottgedi in Tetugu, and pongvradu in Tamil, 
both signifying io boil, 
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C he third day is called the Pongul of the cows. On this day 
they put into a big vessel filled with water some saffron powder, 
some seeds of the tree called ptiraii, and some leaves of the mar- 
gosatree, After mixing the ingredients well together, they 
sprinkle die cows and the oxen with the liquid, walking round 
them three times. All the men of the house (for the women 
are excluded from this ceremony ) then turn successively towards 
the four points of the compass and perform the saslttungo, or 
prostration ol the six members, four times before the animals *. 

The horns of the cows are painted in various colours, and 
round their necks are hung garlands of green loaves interlaced 
with flowers. On these garlands are hung cakes, cocoanuts, 
and fruits, which, as they are shaken olT by the animals, are 
eagerly scrambled for and devoured, as though they were sacred 
things, by the crowd following. 

The cows are then driven together outside the town or village, 
and are then made to scatter in all directions by the aid of drums 
and noisy instruments. On this day entile are allowed to graze 
everywhere without restraint; and no matter what damage they 
may do in the fields, they arc never driven away. 

fire idols arc afterwards taken from Lite temples and carried 
in procession, to the sound of music, to the place where the 
cattle have again been collected. The temple dancings Erls, who 
are to be found at all feasts and public ceremonies, are not 
absent on this occasion ; they march at the head of the large 
concourse of people, and from time to time pause to delight the 
spectators with their lascivious dances and obscene songs. 

The feast terminates with a performance which, l believe, has 
no other object than simple amusement. The crowd forms 
itself into a big circle, in the middle of which a hare is let louse, 
which in its efforts to escape runs round and round, from side to 
side, exciting much laughter amongst the spectators, till at last 
it is caught. 

The idols are then carried back to die temples, the cows are 
led back to the sheds, and thus ends the most popular of all 
Hindu feasts. 

The Pongftl) as 1 have said, is intended to celebrate the period 
when the sun is about to recommence its course- There would 
have been nothing blameworthy, nothing astonishing in the 

1 As a] ready explained, ■ t i* prostration pt the tight t Out six mcmbfelfe_Eo, 
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people bailing with joy the appearance of this great fertilizing 
luminary in thdr hemisphere, and rendering praise arid thanks 
to the Almighty as the Creator of it; but when we set.- a nation 
which professes to occupy the first place amongst the civilised 
races of the world treating this as an occasion for the most 
idle ceremonies, surely we ought not to attribute it simply to 
the weakness of the human mind. Ought we not rather to 
recognize in it the prompting of some evil spirit seeking to seduce 
men by the empty pomp that accompanies these insane prac¬ 
tices? We should not hesitate to regard them as folly in 
a single individual ; are they therefore less unreasonable or 
more excusable when an entire nation practises them ? Our 
astonishment ceases when we carefully consider the causes that 
keep the Hindus enchained to degraded forms of worship like 
these. The fact is, the laws and customs, both religious and 
civil, of the Hindu people are so closely bound together, that 
it is impossible to attack the one without equally injuring 
the other. Custom, prejudice, and national predilection have 
all served to establish their belief that religion and polity are 
inseparable ; and they are thoroughly convinced that neither the 
one nor the other can be changed without exposing the nation 
to the danger of sinking into a state of barbarism and anarchy. 
This rigorous observance of their religious riles on the part of 
the Hindus is rendered yet more inviolable by reason of the 
pride, sensuality, and moral laxity which constitute the national 
character. Everything presented to them by their religion con¬ 
tributes to the encouragement of the national vices. Passion, 
predilection, and self interest all combine in fostering the Ibtmi 
of idolatry to which they are enslaved. Even their games, 
dances, and entertainments are all conducted with a licence 
which derives force from the fact that it is sanctioned by 
religion. How, it may well be asked, can a people so credu¬ 
lous, so easily influenced by sensual impressions and all the 
pleasures resulting from tItem—bow can they help being 
devoted to a religious cult which accords so well with their 
natural i n cli nati ons ? 

Self-interest, again, that powerful motive of human actions, is 
not the feeblest support of Hindu idolatry. The priests of the 
Hindu religion, although too enlightened to be blinded by the 
follies which they instil into the minds of their weak Id low- 
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cotintrymen> are none the less zealous in maintaining and 
encouraging the absurd errors which procure their livelihood, 
and which keep them in that high estimation which they have 
wrongfully usurped. 

Their deceitful tactics are specially noticeable in connexion 
with the feasts that are celebrated at the more important 
temples. The Brahmins who Slave charge of these enrich them* 
selves by the oft'erings which the credulous and stupid wor¬ 
shippers periodically bring; therefore they take in finite pains 
to foster superstition and curry favour with the votaries. The 
triumphal cars, splendidly ornamented, on which the idols 
are exposed to public veneration in all the brilliant finery 
peculiar to India; the unceasing round of songs, dances, games, 
entertainments, and lireworks; the limitless crowd of devotees, 
the more wealthy among whom vie with each other In luxurious 
display and extravagant profusion ; above all, the extreme 
licence which prevails on such occasions, and the facility with 
which every one can satisfy his depraved desires all these give 
infinite pleasure to a people who knoiv nothing higher than 
such material enjoyments. Thus it is that crowds gather at 
these feasts from all parts : and the poor husbandman, whose 
whole harvest hardly affords subsistence for himself and family 
for six months during the year, will sell a part of it in order to 
contribute to the expenses incurred at the feasts, and to enrich 
the clever impostors who manage them But apart from the 
pomp and ceremony displayed for the purpose of dazzling the 
eyes of the people, the Hindu priests have recourse to another 
kind of deception. According to them nothing can equal the 
miracles which arc daily wrought by the god of their particular 
temple in favour of those persons who put their trust in him 
;md make him presents. Sometimes it is a barren woman W'ho 
has ceased to be so, a blind man 10 whom the faculty of sight 
has been restored, a leper who has been cured, a cripple who 
has recovered the use of his legs, Sec, There is not a single 


* Une religion,* says M u ntesq u leu, 
4 elnargdc de bcaucuuji de pratiques 
nui hr ptea a flit 1]Li'iim - autre qui 
feat maju» r Ojj pent bcaueuup Jcs 
thc&£.-* dent fill cut COHUFtueHctlU'ht 
■itYsljie; tcmdji t'ctwlinii tion terrace 
1 JeH molKnudi an 3 et des julft ct In fa¬ 
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Hindu who would dare to raise the shadow of a doubt con- 
cerning such miracles. 

depositaries of a religion to which they assign an origin 
that is lost in the darkness of ages, the Brahmins know very 
well how to make use of the fables and traditions which are at 
the bottom oi it all, such as the wonderful adventures of iht 
god* 1 ’, giants, and ancient kings, the miraculous proceedings of 
the ancient Hindu sages, and the spiritual seclusion and sanctity 
m the ancient Hindu hermits. The austerity, however extrava¬ 
gant it Tiiayseem, o! Brahmin penitents; the rigorous a bstinence 
width ordinary Brahmins impose upon themselves; their fre¬ 
quent fasts ; their daily ablutions ■ their excessive carefulness 
regarding external and internal cleanliness; their prayers; their 
long periods of meditation and absorption ; the impenetrable 
secrecy and air of mystery which accompany their santfhya, tlveir 
sacrifices, and the majority of their ceremonies; the sacred 
books, of which they are the sole interpreters ;^all these con¬ 
tribute to support the influence which they have gained over 
minds that apparently will recognize as true only what dazzle^ 
the imagination, or what is contrary to common sense. So true 
it is, that mere reason is totally unable to raise mankind to 
a knowledge or God ; in fact, no real religious cult can spring 
hum mans reason alone. 1 he more one reflects upon the 
gross absurdities pertaining to the idolatry of the Hindus, 
[he more convinced one becomes of the inestimable benefit of 
Revelation, whereby the Supreme Ruler of the Universe in 
Himself incomprehensible, reveals Himself to Hia creatures 
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Buildings di'dicutcrf to rtligious worship ate exlrcnnfly 
numerous in India. There are few villages or hamlets which 
have not at least otic. It is even a generally received opinion 
that no place should be inhabited where there is no temple, for 
otherwise the inhabitants would run grave risks of misfortune. 

Among the good works expected of the rich, one of the most 
honourable and most meritorious consists in spending a part of 
their fortune in the construction and endowment of these sacred 
buildings. Such munificence, it is argued, is an infallible means 
of obtaining the protection of the gods, remission of one's sins, 
and admission into an Abode of Bliss after death. But vanity, 
ostentation, and desire to attract attention are much more 
powerful factors, it indeed they are not the only ones that excite 
beneficence oil the part of the wealthy. 

Besides the temples with which all villages are provided, 
one finds many erected in isolated spots, in woods, on the 
highways, in the middle of rivers, on the borders of tanks and 
other large reservoirs, and especially on the summits of steep 
tucks, mountains, and hilts. I his practice of eon struct! tig 
buildings consecrated to religious worship upon elevated sites 
must have struck all persons who have travelled in India, In 
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tact there are fcw mountains, where a well or a spring is to be 
■bund, that are not surmounted by a building of this sort. The 
choice of sites like these does not appear to be a matter of 
caprice. We know that the same practice exists among the 
majority of Asiatic nations. Not only the ancient heathen 
peoples, but even the children of Israel, always chose elevated 
sites fur purposes of religious worship. When God ordered 
the Israelites to take possession of the land of Canaan, He 
commanded them above ail things to destroy the heathen temples 
erected on mountains and other lofty spots, to break in pieces 
the idols, and to destroy the sacred groves with winch those 
buildings were surrounded, as are those of the Hindus to 
this day. Holy Scripture refers often to these high places and 
sacred groves. 

One can only offer conjectures regarding tills custom of 
placing on elevated sites the temples dedicated to the sacrifices 
arid vows which the people addressed to their gods. Some 
authors have remarked that the worship of the stars having 
always been more or less a part of pagan ritual, the heathen 
constructed their temples so as to face the cast at a certain 
elevation, in order that the rising sun might flood the interior 
Cif the temples with its light and east its rays upon the religious 
ceremonies which take place at that time of day 1 . No doubt, 
too, they thought they were thereby approaching as near as 
possible to the heavenly powers whom they invoked. Further¬ 
more, the duties of the soothsayers often necessitated such 
elevated positions, in order that they might see the heavens 
dearly 

lie-sides the temples of idols which one meets with at every 
step in India, statues of stone, of baked earth, and especially 
of granite, representing objects of popular worship, may be seen 
on die high-roads, at the entrances of villages* near the rhotd* 
tries, cut the borders of tanks, near rivers* in the market-places, 
and elsewhere. The Hindus also delight in placing these idols 
of stone under the shade of leafy trees, especially of those 
reputed sacred, such as the aswatta, the afai t the vrpu, &c. * 

* The ceremonies pcrfemeii in rfiviliidcs faced towards tli* wcaL— 
honour af the infernal debits uwJs Duboul 

place at sun Hot; snti it is believed dial * The Ficus tttigiwt, die Fiiw in* 

tile ciLlrancea of the l':inplc$ these diaft, an-J the JWV/m Wwti/intc/ifa—E li. 
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Some of these idols are placed in shrines, and others in the 
open air. 

Most Frindu temples present a very wretched appearance, 
being more like bams or stables than build mgs consecrated to 
the gods. £>ome of idem are used as places of public assembly, 
courts of justice, or rest-houses for travellers. Them are many, 
however, which ns seen from a distance have an imposing effect 
and excite the admiration of the traveller. They recall to mind 
those ancient times when architects had an eye for posterity as 
well as for their contemporaries, and were much more intent on 
making their works durable than on securing elegance at the 
cost of solidity. 

The structure of the large temples, both indent and modem, 
is everywhere the same. The Hindus, devoted as they arc to 
ancestral customs, have never introduced innovations in the con¬ 
struction of their public edifices. Their architectural monuments, 
such as they exist to day, are probably better examples of building 
as practised by ancient civilised nations than the ruins of 
Egyptians and Greeks, concerning which European scholars 
have so much to say. 

The entrance gate of the great pagodas opens through a high, 
massive pyramidal tower, the summit of which is ordinarily 
topped by a crescent or half-moon- This gate faces the cast, 
a position which, is observed in all their temples, great and 
small. The pyramid or tower is called the gupttrant. 

Beyond the tower is a large court, at the farther end of which 
is another gate, opening like the first through a pyramid oT the 
same form, but smaller. Through this you pass to a second and 
smaller court, which is in front of the shrine containing tFit- 
principal idol. 

In the middle of this second court and facing the entrance to 
the shrine, you generally see upon a Urge pedestal, or within 
a kind of pavilion open on all sides and supported by four 
pillars, a coarsely sculptured stone figure, either of a bull lying 
flat on its belly, or of a iingam , if the temple is dedicated to 
Siva; or of the monkey Hanuman, or of the serpent Capi m Ua T 
if it is a temple of Vishnu; or of the god Vigneshwara; or 
maybe of some oilier symbol of Hindu worship. This is the 
hrst object which the natives worship before entering the shrine 
itself. 
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The door of the shrine is generally tow and nairow, and it 
h the only opening which allows a free passage of air and light 
from outside, for the use of windows is entirely unknown in the 
Peninsula* The interior of the shrine is habitually shrouded 
in darkness, or is lighted only by the feeble flicker ot a lamp 
which bums day and night by the side of the idol- One 
experiences a sort of involuntary shock on entering one ol these 
dark recesses. The interior of the shrine is generally divided 
into two parts, sometimes into three. The first, which may he 
called the nave, is. the largest, audit is here that the worshippers 
assemble. The second is called the adytum, or sanctuary, where 
the idol to whom the shrine is consecrated is placed. I his 
chamber is smaller and much darker than the first. It is 
generally kept shut, and the door can be opened only by the 
officiating priest, who, with some of his acolytes, has alone a 
right to enter its mysterious precincts for the purpose of washing 
and dressing the idol and presenting the offerings of the faithful, 
such as flowers* incense of sandalwood, lighted bmps, fruit, 
buttermilk, rich apparel, and jewels. 

Some of the modern Hindu temples are vaulted, but most of 
them have flat roofs supported by several rows of massive stone 
pillars, the capitals of which are composed of two heavy stones 
crossed, on which are placed the bentn^, also, of stone, which 
extend through the length and breadth of the building. The 
beams again are covered horizontally with slabs of stone 
strongly cemented to prevent leakage. Whether the object be 
to make these buildings more imposing and solid, or to preserve 
them from the danger of fire, wood is never employed except 
for the doors. 

The adytum, or sanctuary* is often constructed with a dome, 
but the building as a whole is generally very low, and this 
destroys the effect of its proportions in a striking degree. The 
low elevation; the difficulty with which the air finds a way 
through a single narrow and habitually closed passage; the 
unhealthy odours rising from the mass of fresh and decaying 
flowers; the burning lamps; the oil and butter spilt in liba¬ 
tions ; the excrements of the bats that take up their abode in 
these dark places; finally, and above all, the fr-tid perspiration of 
a multitude of unclean and malodorous people; — all contribute 
to render these sacred shrines excessively unhealthy. Only 
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a Hindu could remain for any Length of time,- in their heated 
and pestilential precincts without suffocation l . 

The principal idol is generally placed in a niche. It is 
clothed with garments more or less magnificent, and on great 
festivals is sometlines adorned with rare vestments and rich 
jewels. A crown of gold set with precious stones often adorns 
its head, Tor the most part, however, the idols of stone wear 
a cap iike a sugar-loaf, which imparts to the whole figure the 
appearance of a pyramid. The Hindus, by the way, appear 
to have a special fancy for the form of a pyramid, which 
perhaps is due to some symbolical notion. We know that 
various nations of antiquity, among others the Egyptians, re¬ 
garded the pyramid as the symbol of immortality and of life, 
the beginning of which was represented by the base and the 
end or death by the summit. The pyramid was also the emblem 
of fire. 

In vain are Hindu idols decked with rich ornaments; they 
.ire not rendered thereby less disagreeable in appearance. Their 
physiognomy is generally of frightful ugliness, which is care- 
fuEIy enhanced by daubing the images from time to time with 
a coating of dark paint. Some of the idols, thanks to the 
generous piety of rich votaries, have their eyes, mouth, and ears 
of gold or silver: but this makes them, if possible, yet more 
hideous* The attitudes in which they are represented are either 
ridiculous, grotesque, or obscene. In short, everything is done 
to make them objects of disgust to any one not familiar with the 
sight of these strange monsters. 

The idols e.ypiwd m public veneration in the temples are 
of stone, while those carried in procession through the streets 
are of metal, as are also the domestic gods which every 
Brahmin keeps and worships in his house. It is forbidden to 
make idols of w ood or other easily d estru ct il ] k ma ter hi. I k n ow 
only one, that of the goddess Mari-amnia, which is of wood. 
For this image the \v«xjd of a certain tree is employed, the 
trunk of which is red inside, and which, when cut, exudes a sap 
the colour of blood, a characteristic which accords well with the 
merciless nature of this cruel divinity. It is true, one also often 

1 The MM nowhere remark* en ship, and which arts at the same time 
the burni fi g i■ I"connplior, wI■ id i pttny s so as a disinfeclant.— E i>. 
ccmsjMcnous n part in all: Hindu wor* 
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sees statues of day or of masonry # hut these are not of much 
account, and inspire very little veneration. 

No idol can become an object of worship until it has been 
duly consecrated by a number of ceremonies* It is necessary 
first of all that the deity should be invoked, in order that it may 
fix its abode in the idol, and be incorporated with it ; and this 
must he done by a Bral ] in in fmrofu'fa. New temples are also 
subjected to a solemn inauguration, and all objects destined fur 
their service must be formally consecrated. Both temples and 
idols are liable to be desecrated on many occasions. If for 
example, a European, a Mahomed an. or a Pariah unfortunately 
entered a sanctuary or touched an idol that very instant the 
divinity would take its departure. And in order to induce it 
to return, all the ceremonies would have to be begun over 
again, and performed more elaborately and at greater cost than 
before. 

Besides the idols which are to be found inside every temple, 
the walls and four sides of the supporting pillars are covered 
with various figures. On the fo^adt of the building niches are 
arranged, tu contain symbolical figures representing men and 
animals, for the most part in indecent attitudes. Further, 
more, the walls of tile temple enclosure, which arc no less 
thick and solid than the actual buildings, are also sometimes 
covered with these obscene or grotesque images. Outside thi- 
shrine, opposite and close to the entrance door, imd some¬ 
times in the middle of one of the courts, there Is commonly 
seen a granite pillar, from forty to fifty feet high, octagonal in 
shape, and square at the base of the shaft : on each side of the 
lower part figures are sculptured. The pedestal is a solid 
mass of hewn stone. The capital of the column ends in 
a square corn ice, at the four angles of which small bells ari* 
usually suspended. Above this, again, is a chafing dish in 
which incense is burned at certain times, or else lighted lamp^ 
arc placed there. 

The traveller often secs on the roads* and even in remote 
spots, lofty columns of this kind, on which certain devotees place 
lamps from time to lime. I luring the feast of Difpawdi, of 
which mention has been made above, and which is apparently 
held in honour of fire, lamps are to be seen burning every 
evening on such columns. Sometimes the pillars are wreathed 
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with pieces of new cloth, which are finally set on fire, These 
details favour the view that the pillars, constructed as they 
always are in places exposed to the east, arc consecrated to the 
sun or to the element of fire. 

Temple offices are held hy persons of various castes. Never¬ 
theless all posts of any importance, and especially those which 
confer profit and dignity, are always held by Brahmins. 

Among the numerous officiate in Hindu worship the sacri- 
fibers occupy first rank; then come the consultative com* 
mlttees, the directors of ceremonies, the collectors of temple 
revenues, and the treasurers. Besides these, there are hosts 
of subordinates who assist in the administration of the temple 
fund?;, and in the supervision and direction of religious obser¬ 
vances. 

Sometimes, hut not frequently, the high functions of sacri- 
fivers are performed hy common Sudras and even Pariahs. At 
one of the most famous temples of Mysore, called Melkota. 
during the great festival which is there celebrated annually, the 
Pariahs are the first to enter the sanctuary and to offer Sacrifice’ 
to the idol, and it is only after they have finished that tht 
Brahmins begin their sacrifices. I have already remarked that 
the Sudrns are the only persons holding this office in temples 
where It is usual to immolate living victims. 

A fact worthy of remark is that the officiating priests wear no 
special costume in the exercise of their sacerdotal functions; 
they are dressed in their ordinary clothes, which are, however, 
newly washed for the purpose. 

In most oi the temples the oblations and sacrifices are com 
fined to the simple products of nature. The offering of lamps 
is also specialty in vogue. Sometimes thousands may he seen 
burning around the idol and in the enclosure of the temple; thev 
are filled with butter, which is a much more acceptable offering 
to the gods than oil. 

Hindu priests offer up sacrifices regularly twice a day, 
morning and evening. The idol to which the sacrifice is offered 
is first thoroughly washed, and the water used for this purpose 
is brought from the river with much pomp ami ceremony. In 
some of the great pagodas it is brought on the hacks of elephants, 
preceded by dancing-girls and musicians, and escorted by 
a great number of Brahmins and various attendants. In other 
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temples the Brahmins themselves go with .1 similar show of 
ceremony to fetch the water morning and evening, bringing 
U on their heads in large brass vessels. The water that 
remains after the idol has been washed is called tirthnm (holy 
water). 

As soon as the task of washing the idol is over, the priest 
performs its toilet, which consists in patting on its clothes and 
tracing on its forehead one of the signs which the Hindus are 
accustomed to wear on their own foreheads. Pn/a is then 
offered to it During these ceremonies the- officiating priest 
tinkles a little bell, which is held in his left* hand, the object 
no doubt being to call the attention of the worshippers to each 
stage in the ceremonial which is taking place inside the shrine 
and out of sight. 

After completing his mysterious duties, which must be con- 
ccated from profane eyes \ the priest appears and distributes to 
the people who are assembled in the hrtll of the temple fragments 
of the offerings made to the idol. This pmaatfam (sacred gift) is 
received with eagerness. If it is fruit or some other nutritious 
substance, it is eaten; if it is flowers, the men stick them in their 
turbans, while the women entwine them in their hair. Last of 
all, the priest pours into the hollow of each person’s hand 
a little ttrtham t which is drunk i mined lately. After this all the 
worshippers retire. 

The courtesans or danring-girb attached to each temple lake 
their place in the second rank; they are ended devadasis 
(servants or slaves of the godsi, but the public call them by the 
more vulgar name of prostitutes. And in tact they arc bound 
by their profession to gram their favours, if such they be, to any^ 
body demanding them in return for ready money. It Appears 
that at first they were reserved exclusively for the enjoyment 
of the Brahmins. And these lewd women, who make a public 
traffic of their charms, are consecrated in a special manner to 
the worship of the divinities of India. Every temple of any 
importance has in its service a band of eight, twelve, or more. 
Their official duties consist in dancing and singing within the 
temple twice a day, morning and evening, and also at all public 
ceremonies. The first they execute with sufficient grace, 

1 In Vnlnrn Icmpla Uiksc ‘ttyAtfi- cumin drawn between tiic wnrship- 
rU>vi5 dmiea 1 are pen'ortned behi nd a. pen, and tbe idol*— E n. 
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although their attitudes are lascivious and their gestures hide* 
roious. As regards the is singing, it is almost always confined to 
obscene verses describing some Jicentloos episode in the history 

their gods. Their duties, however, arc not eon lined to reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. Ordinary politeness (and this b one of the 
characteristic features of Hindu morality) requires that when 
persons or any distinction make formal visits to each other the v 
imist be accompanied by a certain number oT these courtesans. 

1 o dispense with them would show a want of respect towards 
tiie persons visited, whether the visit was one of duty or 
oi politeness \ 

t hese women are also present at marriages and other solemn 
family meetings. All the time which they have to spare in 
tEie intervals of the various ceremonies is devoted to infinitely 
morc sh^efu! practices; and it is not an uncommon thing to 
set? even sacred temples converted into mere brothels. They 
aie brought up in this shameful licentiousness from infancy 
and are recruited from various castes, some among them belong¬ 
ing to respectable families. It is not unusual for pregnant 
women, with the object of obtaining a safe delivery, to make 
a vow, with the consent of their husbands, to devote the child 
that they carry in their womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the 
temple service* They are far from thinking t hat this infamous 
1 i | m offends in any way the laws of decency, or is contrary to the 
duties of motherhood. In fact no shame whatever is attached 
to parents whose daughters adopt this career. 

T he courtesans are the only women in India who enjoy the 
pri vilege of learning to read, to dance, and to sing. A well-bred 
and respectable woman would for this reason blush to acquire 
any one of these accomplishments 

The dem-dasis receive a fixed salary for the religious duties 
which they perform ; but as the amount is small they supple¬ 
ment it bv selling their favours in as profitable a manner as 
possible. In the attainment of this object they are probably 
more skilful than similar women in other countries. They 


J This tUllub is certainly ei u-t ob- 

J at the pn.- L- n [ tiny, — Kn r 

1 In ilirsc day* female education j s 
slowly extending Eo all ela^rs. and 
I]JC prejudice whicii fonneriy existed 


no longer applies Eo women Framing 
to read and sln^, EhtJUi;h dancing [» 
sc.lL[ restricted to the professional 
daec&^girls, ami is nut considered 
Ftiiperutile.— Ed. 
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employ all the resources and artifices of coquetry. Perfumes, 
eleU't costumes, coiffures best suited to set off the beauts 
of their hair, which they entwine with sweet-scented tlowcrs, 
a profusion of jewels worn with much taste on d.flerent parts 
of the bode ; eraceful and voluptuous attitudes: such are the 
snares with which these sirens allure the Hindus, who, it must 
be confessed, rarely display in such cases the prudence and 

constancy of a Ulysses. . 

Nevertheless, to the discredit of Europeans it murt W l .n- 
fessed that the quiet seductions which Hindu protfiulea know¬ 
how to exercise with so much skill resemble m no way the 
disgraceful methods of the wretched beings who give themselves 
up to a similar profession in Europe, and whose indecent betm- 
dour, cynical impudence, obscene and filthy words of invitation 
are enough to make any sensible man who is not utterly depraved 
shrink from them with horror. Of ail ihe women ui India it i* 
the courtesans, and especially those attached to the temples, 
who are the most decently clothed. Indeed they are particuhrly 
careful not to expose any part of the body. I do not deny, 
however, that this is merely a refinement of seduction. Expel i- 
rnce has no doubt taught them that for a woman to display lu > 
charms damps sensual ardour instead of exciting it, and that lHl 
imagination is more easily captivated than the eye, 

God forbid, however, that any one should believe me to wish 
to say a word in defence of the comparative modesty nod 
reserve of the dancing-girls of India! Actions can only c 
judged bv their motives ; and certainly, if these Indian women 
are more reserved in public than their sisters in other coun¬ 
tries which call themselves more civilized, the credit is due not 
to their innate modesty but to nation*! prejudice. In fact, 
however loose the Hindus may be in their morals, they strictly 
maintain an outward appearance of decency, and attach great 
importance to the observance of strict decorum in public. I * 
most shameless prostitute would never dare to stop a man m the 
Streets ; and she in her turn would Indignantly repulse any man 
who ventured to take any Indecent liberty with her. The man 
who behaved familiarly with one of these women in public would 
be censured and despised by everybody who witnessed the 
scandal. Is it the same among oureelves ? 

After the dancing-girb come the players o( musical insti U’ 
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menu attached to the service of the temples. Every pagoda of 
any importance always has a more or less numerous band of 
them, 7 hey, as well ns the dancing-girls, are obliged to attend 
the temple twice a day, and to hi] it with discordant sounds 
Their presence at all feasts and ceremonies is likewise obliga¬ 
tory. Moreover, they cannot be dispensed with during the great 
family feasts and ceremonies. The Hindu taste for music is so 
marked that there is not a single gathering, however small, 
which has not some musicians at its head. 

Those who arc regularly attached to a pagoda receive a fixed 
salary. The instruments on which they play are for the most 
part clarionets and trumpets; they have also cymbals and 
several kinds of small drums. The sounds produced by these 
instruments are far from pleasing, and may even appear hideous 
to European ears. The Hindus recognize a kind of harmony, 
however, in two parts: they have always a bass and a high 
counter-tenor or alto. The latter h produced by a wind instru¬ 
ment in the form of a tube widened at its base, the sounds of 
which have some resemblance to those of the bagpipe, 

I he vocal part is executed by a second band of musicians, 
who take turns with the dancing-girls in singing hymns in honour 
of the gods. Sometimes the Brahmins and oilier worshippers 
form the chorus, or sing separately sacred poems of their own 
composition. 

The tmthit a, or conductor, is the most remarkable of all the 
musicians. In beating time he taps with his fingers on a narrow 
drum. As he beats, his head, shoulders, arms, thighs, and in 
fact all the parts ot his body perform successive movements; 
and simultaneously he utters inarticulate cries, thus animating 
the musicians both hy voice and gesture. At times one would 
think he was agitated by violent convulsions, 

1 he dancingovomen, the chorus, and the orchestra take turn 
arid turn about during a religious ceremony, which often termi¬ 
nates with a procession round the temple. 

Morning and evening the courtesans before leaving never 
fail to perform for the idol, singing the while:, the ceremony 
of the amth\ for the purpose of averting the fatal influence 
caused by the looks .if evil-minded persons, an influence from 
which the gods themselves, as I have already said, arc not 
exempt 
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The whole musical rdpertoiw of the Hindus is reduced In 
thirty-six airs, which are called ragas; but most of the musician-- 
hardly know hall of them. 

Hindu music, whether vocal or instrumental, may be pleasing 
to the natives, but I do not think it can give the slightest 
pleasure to any one else, however little sensitive be his ear, 
i itindu musicians learn to play and sing methodically; they 
keep excellent time; and they have, as we have, a variety oi 
keys. In spite of all this, however, their songs have at ways 
appeared to me uninspiring and monotonous, while from their 
instruments [ have never heard anything but harsh, high, and 
ear-splitting sounds. 

However, I admit that the chief reason why a European 
forms an unfavourable opinion of Hindu music is because he 
judges it by comparison with his own. To appreciate it rightly, 
we must go hack two or three thousand years and imagine our- 
selves in those ancient times when the Druids and other priests 
used in their civil and religious ceremonies no other music but 
dismal cries and noisy sounds, produced by striking two metal 
plates together, by beating Lightly-stretched skins, or by blowing 
horns of different kinds. 

We must remember that Hindu music at the present day is the 
same as it has always been ; and that, as in the case of their other 
arts, it has undergone no alteration and has not been improved 
in any way* We shall then feel obliged to be more indulgent; 
indeed, Wh may even feel astonished that Hindu music attained 
such perfection at the very beginning- For it is almost certain 
that the scale used at present by the Hindus has existed from 
the earliest times* it bears moreover a striking resent bln nee 
to ours, being composed of the same number of notes, arranged 
in the same way, as follows 

S<i n ga mn pa da "i &u 
Do rr wt Jk W fa « ^'l*. 

Are we then to deny the merit of this invention to Guy of 
Arezza ? And is John de Mcurs, or whocvcr it was that perfeeted 
the system of the learned Benedictine, to have no other credit 
than that of having borrowed with discernment from the same 
source? We know that Voss ills maintained that the Egyptians 
had a musical scale similar to ours many centuries before Guy 
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of Arezzo published his own. This question I must leave for 
others to solve. 

There is nothing, as I have already shown, Into which the 
Hindus do not introduce some superstitious notions, find It would 
have been a miracle if music—a diversion of the gads them selves 
-had not furnished them with means oT satis lying their taste 
in this direction. Every note of the Hindu scale has a mark 
characteristic of some divinity, and includes several hidden 
meanings deduced from its particular sound or from something 
similar to it. There are also notes expressing joy, sadness, 
sweetness, anger, iSic, And Hindu musicians take great care 
not to confound notes intended to express these varying passions 
of the human soul. 

All the musicians who play wind instruments are taken, as 
I have already remarked, from the tow barber caste, the pro¬ 
fess ton being handed down from father to son. 

Heathen worship being very expensive, the priests and 
servants of the temples have, necessarily, various sources of 
unfailing revenue. In some districts is kind of tithe is collected 
out of the whole produce of the harvest; in others, every temple 
has in its absolute possession extensive lands which are exempt 
from all taxation, and the produce of which is exclusively 
assigned to the maintenance of the temple and of its numerous 
staff, I have mentioned that in the case of these persons 
perquisites are of no small importance. The offerings of rich 
devotees, which are divided among them in proportion to their 
rank and dignity, are sometimes so considerable, in the principal 
temples, that they have aroused the cupidity of the princes 
of the country, particularly of Mahomedans. These latter, 
as a sort of compensation for tolerating a religion which they 
abhorred, thought fit to take possession of more than half of 
these offerings. 

There is no trick which the Brahmins will not employ in 
order to excite the fervour of the worshippers, and thus to 
enrich themselves by their offerings. The most obvious means 
generally produce the best results. In the foremost rank w r e 
must place the oracles, a rich mine of wealth which pagan 
priests of other countries worked long ago with great success, 
and which the lapse of ages has not yet exhausted for the 
heathen priests of India, Here it is the idol itself which 
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.iddressy the dull and profoundly attentive crowd of wor¬ 
shippers, who are unable to understand that some cunning 
rogue, con creak'd inside or close hy the god of stone, is speak¬ 
ing through the mouth of the idol. 1 he idol, or its inter¬ 
preter, also undertakes to foretell the future; but these oracles, 
like those of ancient Greece, contain so rate ambiguous or 
double meaning. Consequently, whatever the issue may be. the 
Brahmins always find some way of making it agree with their 
predictions 

If the flow of offerings by any chance decreases, the idol will 
inveigh vehemently against the indifference and meanness of 
the inhabitants of the district proclaiming once for all that if 
this state of things continue5, it will withdraw its protection 
from, them, and will even resort to the expedient of decamping 
in search of other more grateful, and especially more generous 
worshippers \ 

Or perhaps the devout mob will some day find the hands 
and feet of their cherished idol bound with chains. Cruel 
creditors, it is announced, have brought it to this humiliating 
condition because it could not pay certain sums of money which 
it had borrowed in thru s of need ; and they have sworn not to 
restore It to liberty until the whole sum, capital and interest, 
which is duo to them shall have been repaid. Touched with 
i'onipassion, the devotees will hasten to consult together and 
exact contributions from all possible sources until the sum 
necessary to liquidate the liabilities of their deity has been fur¬ 
nished to the Brahmins. As soon as the money is secured, the 
chains of the idol fall off, to the great satisfaction of everybody. 
In some famous temples, such as that of Timpati, they use 
silver instead of iron chains to bind the sacred limbs of 
the idol. 

There is another expedient to which the Brahmins frequently 
have recourse. All of a sudden it h proclaimed abroad that the 
idol has been attacked by a dangerous disease caused by the 
grief it experiences on seeing the devotion of the people abating 
from day to day. The idol is taken down from rts pedestal and 
carried to the entrance of the temple, where it is exposed to the 

' these fjilae grudta an’ cwiEmHl 1 Tim remark also npjiJiitei only 1* 
to temples tu the inferior the tcnipfe* ifeMfeatetl U> the inferior 

■rteiiiea.— E&, iknlics, - £u. 
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public gare. Its head and temples are rubbed with sundry 
lotions; drugs and medicines are placed before it; the priests 
from time to lime fed its pulse with a display of the gravest 
uneasiness. Still the symptoms of the disease develop from 
day to day, and the priests begin to despair of the recovery 
of the idol. This alarming intelligence is bruited abroad* 
and presents and offerings soon arrive from all sides. At 
sight or these the idol's strength begins to return little hy 
little; then it becomes convalescent; an d finally it is cured and 
restored to its place. 

Fear and awe are also means which the Brahmins turn to 
good account in order to renew the wavering faith of the people. 
I’hev engage certain confederates, into whose bodies they affirm 
the angry god has sent a pisacha, or demon, in order to avenge 
some outrage which it has received from wicked men. One Ire* 
qucntly meets with charlatans who fall into dreadful convulsions 
and make contortions and grimaces calculated to frighten the 
stoutest heart. In their calmer moments they give a piteous and 
detailed account or their misfortunes, which they attribute to the 
just resentment of the god, who is punishing them lor their 
indifference towards himself and his ministers, i hey gabble 
phrases in many dialects, asserting that it is the demon who 
inspires them, and who has imparted to them the gift of lan¬ 
guages, They eat all sorts of meat, drink intoxicating liquors* 
and observe none of the rules of caste. 

But this is not imputed to them as a crime ; it is all laid to the 
charge of the devil that possesses them, "t he multitude are 
filled with Fear at the sight of one of these impostors, and pro 
slrate themselves before him, worshipping the demon who has 
taken up its abode in him, and offering him oblations and sacri¬ 
fices, in order to propitiate him and prevent him from injuring 
them. The demoniac is given his fill of meat and drink ; and 
when he departs lie is accompanied with much pomp and music 
to the next village, where he plays the same trick and find:- just 
as many' dupes* When he is pleased to come to his senses 
again, he exhorts his sympathetic audience to profit by th< 
terrible example which he affords them, to show more faith in 
their god than he did, and to ensure the god's favour and 
protection by numerous gifts and offerings. 

Miracles, again, are a most profitable branch oE business lor 
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Brahmins* They have all kinds, anil suitable for every disease, 
The blind recover their sight, the lame walk, the dead come 
to life again. Hut the most popular miracle is that which 
gives fecundity to women* One continually hearty of women 
whose pious devotion has obtained for them the signal favour 
of bearing children. 1 have already remarked that barrenness 
is the greatest possible curse to a woman in Judin, and the 
most dreaded of all tile mis fortunes that can befall a Hindu 
family* 

Other nations which are very prnud of their enlightenment 
and morality suppress the natural desire of seeing Oneself born 
again in one’s numerous progeny from considerations of personal 
interest and ambition, and regard the fruitfulness of their women 
with aversion* They are moreover not ashamed of resorting to 
wicked and disgusting means of reducing or destroying it 
altogether, thus outraging the most holy instincts of nature in 
order that they may not deprive themselves or the means of 
satisfying their ambition or of procuring the luxuries of life, 
as if the love of a lather for his children were not the greatest 
of all pleasures. Animated in this respect by the noblest and 
purest sentiment % the Hindus consider a man happy in propor¬ 
tion to the number of children he possesses. Among them, 
indeed, children are considered to In? the blessing of a house. 
However numerous a-man's family may be, he never ceases to 
offer prayers for its increase. 

The children, it [s true, soon become useful to their parents. 
At five or six years old they begin to tend the calves, while 
lhost; a little older take care of the cows and oven* And 
as soon as they are strong enough they assist their fathers 
in tilling the fields or help in some other way to maintain the 
family* 

There is a superstition, admirable enough in its way, which 
is a powerful factor in keeping up in the mind of a Hindu this 
ardent desire of seeing his nice prolonged. In his eyes there 
if. no misfortune equal to that of not leaving a son or a grand¬ 
son behind to perform the last duties in connexion with his 
funeral* Such a deprivation i$ regarded as capable of preventing 
all access to an Abode of Bliss after death* 

Hence it is that we see women who are slower in conceiving 
children than they would wish, hastening from temple to temple, 
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and sometimes ruining themselves in the extravagant gifts which 
they offer in order to obtain from the gods the inestimable 
favour of becoming mothers. Expert at reaping profit from 
the virtues ax well as the vices of their countrymen, the 
Brahmins sec in these touching impulses of nature merely 
a means of gaining wealth, and also at the same time an nppor- 
tunity of satisfying their carnal lusts with impunity. There 
are few temples where the presiding deity does not claim tile 
power of curing barrenness in women. And there are some 
whose renown in this respect Es unrivalled, such, for ex am pie, 
as that of Tirupati in the Carnatic, to which women flock in 
crowds to obtain children from the god Venkatcswnrat >u 
their arrival, the women hasten to disclose the object of their 
pilgrimage to the Brahmins, the managers of the temple. I lie- 
latter advise them to pass the night in the temple, where, they 
say, the great Ycnkateswara, touched by their devotion, will 
perhaps visit them in the spirit and accomplish that which until 
then has been denied to them through human power. I must 
draw a curtain over the sequel of this deceitful suggestion. 
The reader already guesses at it. The following morning 
these detestable hypocrites, pretending complete ignorance of 
what has passed, make due inquiries into all the details; 
anti after having congratulated the women upon the recep¬ 
tion they met with from the god, receive the gifts with which 
they- have provided themselves and take leave of them, after 
flattering them with the hope that they have not taken their 
journey in vain. Fully convinced that the god has deigned 
to have intercourse with them, the poor creatures return home 
enchanted, flattering themselves that they will soon procure for 
their husbands the honour of paternity. 

People who have not sufficiently reflected upon the extremes 
to which the superstitious anti fanatical credulity ol a people may 
be carried, have regarded as untrue the stories which Father 
Gerbillon, Tavernier, anti other travellers have told of the Dalai- 
Lanta. Ills excrements are carefully preserved, dried, and 
distributed as relics to pious Tibetans, who, when they fail 
Ell, make use of them as an internal medicine, which is con¬ 
sidered to be a sovereign remedy lor all diseases* The fact 
1 am about to relate, which, although even more revolting, is 

J One of the liajnei of Vishnu. 
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nevertheless quite true, will render any similar stories credible 
enough, i t is not without shame that [ enter upon an account 
the disgusting; incidents which 1 am here to describe, 
I Would have passed them over in silence iT the very nature of 
this work had not Imposed upon me the painful duty of telling 
everything. 

At Nanjruigud, a village situated about ten leagues south of 
Scrinpapatam, there is a temple famous throughout Mysore. 
Among the numerous votaries who flock to it are many women, 
when go to implore the help of the idol in curing thetr sterility. 
Offerings and prayers are not the only ceremonies which have to 
gone through, f Jn leaving the temple the woman, accom+ 
panied by her husband, has to go to a place where all the 
pilgrims are accustomed to resort to answer the calls of nature. 
There the husband and the wife collect with their hands 
a Certain quantity of ordure and form it into a small pyramid, 
which they are careful to mark with a sign that will enable them 
to recognize it, 1 hen they go to the neighbouring tank and 
mix in the hollow of their hands the filth which has soiled their 
Ungers, (But I will spare my readers the rest,) After having 
performed their ablutions they retire. Two or three days 
afterwards they visit their pyramid, and* still using their hands, 
turn the filthy mass over and over and examine it as carefully 
and a* seritmsly as the Roman augurs scrutinized the entrails 
°f sacrificed animals, in order to sec if any insects have been 
engendered in it. In this case it would he a very good omen, 
showing that the woman would soon he pregnant. But if, after 
careful search, not even the smallest insect is visible, the poor 
couple, sad and discouraged, return home in the full conviction 
that the expenses they have been put to and the pains they 
have taken have been of no avail \ 

At Mogur, another village situated a short distance from the 
former (Nanjangudi, there is a small temple dedicated to 
iipamrna, a female divinity, in whose honour a great festival 
is celebrated every year. The goddess, placed in a beautifully 
ornamented palanquin, is carried in procession through the 
street®. In from of her there is another divinity, a male. 

J hese two idols, which are entirely nude, are placed in 


Wc believe that no inch dfotfuatiup practice flxisti noWfcdiyTV- Eb, 
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immodest postures, and by help of a piece of mochanism a dis- 
g-..i ^tiri£ movement is intparted to them as long as the pfoccssioii 
Continues, , This disgusting spectacle, which is worthy of the 
depraved persons who look upon it, excites transports of mirth, 
manifested by shouts and bursts of laughter. Nor is this a]]. 
.A Pariah, who has made 1 a special study oi all the obscene and 
titLhy e xpressions to be found in the Hindu language* is chosen; 
tine goddess I iparnma is then evoked and takes up her abode in 
his person, I hen any one who wishes to hear foul expressions 
■stands before the man, and lie is certain to be satisfied. As it 
is supposed to be I l pa nun a who speaks through tile mouth 
ol the Pariah, the devotees, far from being offended with him, 
are quite pleased with the goddess for having deigned to over¬ 
whelm them with insults, liven high-caste Hindus art- to be 
seen at ibis festival seeking to obtain the coveted honour. 

The goddess I ipamma of Mugur is not the only member of 
her family. She lias six sister?;, who are not in any way inferior 
to her in point of decency and politeness. Each one of them 
h,is her own temple, in which like ceremonies are performed. 
In the whole of Southern Mysore, from AJamhadi as far as 
VVynjmd, for a distance of more than thirty leagues, these 
abominable revel* arc held in the highest esteem, 

I here are temples in certain isolated places, too, when- the 
most disgusting debauchery is the only service agreeable to 
tbe presiding deity. There children are promised to women 
who, laying aside all shame, grant their favours to all persons 
indiscriminately. At such places a feast is celebrated every 
year in the month of January, at which both sexes, the scum of 
the country-side, meet. Barren women, in tlie hope that they 
will cease to be so, visit them after binding the in selves by 
a vow to grant their favours to a fixed number of libertines. 
Others, who have entirely lost all sense of decency, go there in 
order to testify their reverence for the deity of the place by 
prostituting themselves, openly and without ahatne, even at the 
very gates of the temple. 

There is one of these sinks of iniquity live or six leagues 
I ruin the village where I am writing these pages, on the banks 
of the Cauvery, in a lonely place called Jungmagatta The 
temple is not striking to look at; hut the January feast h cele¬ 
brated there with the utmost refinements of vice. 
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People have also pointed oui to rot? a temple of the same 
description near Kara-mada!, In the district of Coimbatore, and 
another not far from Mudu-dorai, its Eastern Mysore, I have 
before remarked that these dens of debauchery are always 
situated in places far removed from all habitations. 

According to Herodotus and Strabo* every woman among 
the Assyrians and Babylonians was obliged to prostitute herself 
once to her life in the temple of the goddess Mylitta* th e Aphrodite 
o! the Greeks. This tradition so flagrantly defied the principles 
1,1 modesty with which nature seems to have endowed even the 
majority of brute beasts that many modern writer and among 
them Voltaire, have called Its truth in question. What would 
they say of the infamous festivals of which I have just drawn 
a sketch ? I he authority of husbands in India is moreover such 
that it is impossible for debauchery of this kind to be carried 
on without their consent. But dor s superstition know any 
bounds? Many Hindu religious practices afford irrefutable 
proofs of the truth of similar incredible details which ancient 
historians have 1 landed down to 115 . 

Here the scene changes. It is no longer a question of licen¬ 
tious libertines profiting by the vicious tendencies or the stupid 
credulity of women in order to satisfy their passions. It is con¬ 
cerning the silly fanatics who make it their task to torture 
themselves and to mutilate their bodies in a hundred different 
ways. It is not uncommon to hear of Hindus, In case of 
a serious illness or ol some Imminent danger, making a vow 
to mr-rtify some important part of their bodies* on condition 
of recovery. I he most common penance of this sort consist:-. 
In stamping upon the shoulders, eh<-st, and other parts of the 
IxkK, with a red-hot iron, the marks symbolical of their gods — 
brandings winch are never effaced, and winch they display with 

a5 ostentation as a warrior does the wounds he has received 

in battle. 

Devotees are often seen stretched at full length on the ground 
mid rolling in that posture ail round the temples* or, during 
solemn processions, before the cars which carry the idols. Il 
in a remarkable sight to see a crowd of fanatics rolling in this 
manner, quite regardless of stones, thorns, and other obstacles. 
O there, inspired by extreme fanaticism, voluntarily throw them- 
31 Ives down to be crushed under the wheels of the ear on which 
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the idol is borne And the crowds that witness these acts of 
madness, far from preventing them, applaud them heartily and 
regard them as the Very acme of devotion, 

Chidi-mari is another torture to which devotees submit them¬ 
selves in honour of the goddess Mari-amnia, one of tilt most 
evil-mEnded and bloodthirsty of all the deities ot India, At 
many of the temples consecrated to this cruel goddess there is 
a sort of gibbet erected opposite the door. At the extremity of 
the crosspiece, or arm, a pulley is suspended, through which 
a cord passes with a hook at the end. The man who has made 
a vow to undergo tins cruel penance places himself under the 
gibbet, and a priest then beats the fleshy part of the back 
until it is quite benumbed. Alter that the hook is fixed into 
the flesh thus prepared, and in this way the unhappy wretch 
is raised in the air. While suspended he is careful not to 
show any sign of pain; indeed he continues to laugh, jest, 
and gesticulate like a buffoon in order to amuse the spectators, 
who applaud arid shout with laughter. After swinging in the 
air lor the prescribed time the victim is let down again, and, 
as soon as his wounds are dressed, he returns home in 
triumph v 

-Some votaries, again, are to be met with who make a vow to 
walk with bare feet on burning coals. For this purpose they 
kindle a large pile of wood ; and when the flames are extin¬ 
guished and all the wood consumed, they place the glowing 
embers in a space about twenty feet in length. The victim 
stands at one extremity with his feet in a puddle expressly 
prepared for the purpose, takes a spring, and runs quickly over 
the burning embers till he reaches another, puddle on the other 
Side. In spite of these precautions very Jew, as one can 
imagine, escape from the ordeal with their feet uninjured. 
Others, whose weak limbs do not permit of their running 
over the hot embers, cover the upper part of the body with 
a wet cloth, and holding a chafing-dish liilcd with burning 


3 TEiis h as now Etct n, prohibited by 
taw.— Ee, 

■ ■ Hook-swinging,' as this is called, 
is ft ill practised in the- Madura district 
(Hadron). Though die magistracy 
have orders to tJu all they C3« to |iic- 


Ve-nt Lt, by dtsauadin£ men front c tier¬ 
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nut under ordinary fi ruin:-lances a 
criminal OircIrtCV, it Can not b* prevented 
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coals, pour the contents over their heads. This feat of devotion 
is called the Fire-lniih, 

Another kind of torture consists in piercing both cheeks 
and passing a wire of silver or some other metal through the 
uv\i jaws between the teeth. I'hilS bridled, the mouth cannot 
he opened without acute pain. Many fanatics have been 
known to travel a distance of twenty miles with their jaws thus 
maimed, and remain several days in this state, taking only liquid 
nourishment, or some clear broth poured into the mouth. I 
have seen whole companies of them, men and women, con¬ 
demned by their self-inflicted torture to enforced silence, going 
on a pilgrimage to some temple where this form of penance is 
especially recommended. 1 here are others, again, who pierce 
their nostrils or the skin of their throats in the same way. 

I could not help shuddering one day at seeing erne of these 
imbeciles with his lips pierced hv two long nails, which crossed 
each other so that the point of one reached to the right eye 
and the point or the other to the left. 1 saw him thus dis¬ 
figured at the gate of a temple consecrated to the cruel goddess 
Mari-amma. The blood was still trickling down his chin : yet 
the pain he must have been enduring did not prevent him 
from dancing and performing every kind of buffoonery before 
a crowd of spectators, who showed their admiration by giving 
him abundant alms. 

There are a great many ordinary forms of penance, which 
elsewhere would appear more than sufficiently painful ; but 
devout Hindus do not rest satisfied with these; they try un¬ 
ceasingly to invent new methods of self-torture. Thus, for 
exam plo, a fanatic self torturer makes a vow to cut half his 
tongue off, executes it coolly with his own hands, puts the 
amputated portion in an open eocoanuE shell, and offers it on 
his knees to the divinity. 

I hen, again, there arq others who, apparently having nothing 
better to do, bind themselves to go on a pilgrimage to some 
distant shrine by measuring their length along the ground 
throughout the whole distance. Beginning at their very 
doors, pilgrims of this description stretch themselves on 
the ground, rise again, advance two steps, again lie down, 
again rise, and continue thus till they reach their destination. 
Considering the length of their journeys and the fatigue of 
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such exercise, it is easy to imagine that the pilgrims do 
not go far uiT the route to sleep at the end nf the day. 
Persons have been seen attempting to measure tlt- sr length 
in this way along the entire road which runs between the 
sacred town of Lien a res and the temple of Jagannalh ( Purls, 
a distance of more than two hundred leagues* I should not 
like to swear, however, that they really accompli shed, such 
a feat* 

This tendency or Hindus to submit their bodies to seven 
and often cruel tortures, or to spend their means En costly 
offerings, is manifested whenever they find themselves in critical 
circumstances, and particularly in times of sickness. 

There is not a single 1 lindu who docs not in such cases make 
a vow to perform something more or less onerous on condition 
that lie is delivered safe and sound from his unfortunate pre¬ 
dicament, The rich make vows either to celebrate solemn 
festivals at certain temples* or to present to the pagoda sonu 
gift, such as a cow, a buffalo* pieces of cloth or other stuffs, 
gold nr silver ornaments, &c T If the eye, nose* ear, or any 
other organ, be afflicted, they offer to the idols an image of it in 
gold or silver. 

Among the numerous offerings which this superstitious 
mania causes to flow into the temples of the Hindu gods, there 
is one common enough, but which, without the perquisites which 
accompany it, would contribute very little to increase the wealth 
of (he Brahmin priests. It consists in offering one T s nails and 
hair to some divinity. It iswdl known that men in India are 
in the habit of shaving the head and leaving only a singh 
small tuft of hair to grow on the crown. Those who make the 
particular vow referred to refrain, for many years together, 
from cutting ituar nails and hair. Then, at a certain fixed 
time, they proceed in state to the temple, and there, with great 
ceremony, get rid of the superfluous growth of hair and nails, 
which they lay at die feet of the divinity whom they wish to 
honour. This custom is practised only by men ; it is cliicfly 
recommended to those who believe themselves to be possessed 
with a devil 

We must do justice to the Brahmins by remarking that they 
are never so silly as to impose on themselves vows of self- 

' This custom ia also practised aHtoag Sudra iramyu~ER 
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torture* They leave these pious pastimes to the stupid Sudras, 
And even the Sudras who practise such penances are for the 
most part men of low birth who do -so to gain their livelihood : 
o r else fanatical sectaries of Siva or Vishnu, actuated by 
religious mania., or more often by an inordinate desire of 
securing the applause and admiration of the public. 

Apart from ordinary superstitious practices which flourish 
everywhere, there are certain temples which* in this respect, 
enjoy special privileges; such, for example, as that of Tirupati 
in the south of the Peninsula. This temple, which is in the 
Carnatic, is dedicated to Vishnu under the name of Vdnkate* 
swara. Immense multitudes of pilgrims flock to it from all part* 
of India, bringing offerings of all sorts, in load, stuff's, gold, 
silver, Jewels, costly cloths, horses, cows, &c,, winch are so 
considerable that they suffice to maintain several thousands of 
persons employed in the various offices of worship, which is 
there conducted with extraordinary magnificence. 

Among the noticeable peculiarities which distinguish the 
great feasts cT this temple there is one which I must not pass 
over in silence* At a certain rime of the year a grand pro- 
cession is funned, which attracts an immense crowd of persons 
of both sexes. While the image of Yen kales warn is borne 
through the streets on a magnificent ear, the l&rahmins who 
preside at the ceremony go about among the Mimed and select 
the most beautiful women they can find, demanding them of 
their husbands or parents in the name of Yen kales warn, for 
whose service, it is asserted, they are destined* Those husbands 
who have not lost alt common sense, understanding, or at least 
suspecting, that a god of stone has no need of wives, indignantly 
refuse to deliver up theirs, and bluntly speak their mind to 
the hypocritical rogues* The latter, far from being discern* 
certed, proceed to apply to others who arc better disposed, for 
some of the men are delighted at the honour conferred upon 
them by so great a god in condescending to ally himself with 
their family, and do not hesitate to deliver their wives and 
even their daughters into the hands of Ids priests ", 

It is thus that the seraglio of Tirupatt ia recruited* When 
the god takes it into his head that some of hLs wives are begin¬ 
ning to grow old or are no longer pleasing to him, he signifies 

ijucli prutTCtlings Would tumdly bt tolerated in Lbe preset day.—Eu. 
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through the priests his intention of divorcing them, A mark is 
branded on their thighs, or breasts with a red he.t iron, repre¬ 
senting the god Venkatcswara, and they receive a certificate 
showing tit at the)' have faithfully served a certain number of 
years as legitimate wives of the god, and an? therefore recom¬ 
mended to the charitable public. Then they are dismissed, 
and provided with their certificate of good conduct they go 
about the country under the name of Kaii-yag(l - L&ksktttis the 
Lakshin is 1 of AW/y^i>, Wherever they go their wants art 
abundantly supplied. 

This system of procuring wives for their idols is not .1 pecu¬ 
liarity of the temple of TirupatL The priests of many other 
temples have found it convenient to have recourse to Et, as 
for instance those in charge of the temple of jagannath. 
which is even more famous than the temple of TirupatL 
Religious ceremonies are conducted in tins temple with the 
greatest magnificence. It is situated near the sea on the coast 
of Orissa. The principal divinity worshipped there is repre¬ 
sented under a monstrous shape without arms or head. What 
particularly distinguishes this pagoda Es that it is a centre of 
union among the Hindus. Although it is specially consecrated 
to Vishnu, there an; no distinctions between sects and castes. 
Everybody is admitted, and may offer worship in his own way 
to the presiding deity. Accordingly pilgrims resort thither 
from all parts of India; the disciples of Vishnu and of Siva 
frequenting it with equal zeal. The Bairttgis and the Gvshnis 
from the North, the Dastirus and the Jmigamas from the South, 
by aside their mutual animosities when they approach this 
sacred place, and It is perhaps the only spot in India where 
they do so*. While sojourning there they seem to form but 
one brotherhood. It is at this temple especially that one secs 
the religious fanatics, of whom 1 have already spoken above, 
throwing themselves before the ear of the idol and allowing 
themselves to be crushed beneath its wheels. 

Several thousands of persons, chiefly Brahmins, are employed 
in the performance of the religious ceremonies of the temple. 
The crowd of pilgrims never abates. Those from the South 
who gu on a pilgrimage to Kast, or Benares, always take the 

1 Latah mi is llic ti-am-r af the wife 1 Tirapjul is llic .name in this resjject, 
of Vishnu,— D c uois. —Ed, 
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Jagannath (Puri) road up the coast m order to offer tn rniik 
their respectful homage to its presiding deity, I hose from the 
North who go to the temple of Raraeswaram, which is situated 
on a small island near Cape Comorin, also lake this road h 

1 have made mention elsewhere of a tank or reservoir of 
sacred water which Es found at Kumhakdnam in 1 anjore, and 
which possesses die virtue once in every twelve years oi purify 1 ' 
ing all those who bathe in it from alt spiritual and corporal 
infirmities and from all sins committed during many genera¬ 
tions. When the time for this easy means of absolution 
draws nigh 1 an almost incredible number of pilgrims flock to 
the spot from all parts of India* 

At pa Ini, in Madura, there is a famous temple consecrated 
to the god Velayilda, whose devotees bring offerings of a peculiar 
kind, namely large sandals, beautifully' ornamented and similar 
in shape to those worn by the Hindus on their feet. The 
god is addicted to hunting, and these shoes are intended for his 
use when he traverses the jungles and deserts in pursuit of 
his favourite sport. Such shabby gifts, one might think, would 
go verv little wav towards filling the ccfTera of the priests of 
Velayuda* Nothing of the sort: Brahmins always know how 
to reap profit from anything. Accordingly the new sandals 
arc rubbed on the ground and rolled a ilttle in the dust, and 
an. 1 then exposed to the eyes of the pilgrims who visit tile 
temple. It is clear enough that the sandals must have been 
worn,on the divine feet of Velayuda; and they become the 
property of whosoever pays the highest price for such holy 
relics. 

It does not enter into my calculations to offer a complete 
account of all the extravagant absurdities which abound in 
the idolatrous worship of the Hindus, or of all the tricks and 
subterfuges, more or less clumsy, by means of which the 
hypocritical and crafty priests foster the faith of the people 
while they increase their own comfort. A subject of this nature 
would be inexhaustible, and in order to treat it fully I should 
require many volumes. 1 believe I have said enough, how- 
ever, to give a fairly good idea oT the rest. But I must add 

1 The tempk of Jagannath being tail* nbout Ike myths and tradition- 
one Qf live most celebrated in Indin, 1 relating In its origin,—PuimiS, 

JmYe given in Appendix VI some de- 
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a few words concerning the religions processions of the Hindus, 
wide It in their eyes are :i mattes of no small importance. 

There is not a single temple of any note which has not 
one or two- processions every yean On such occasions the 
idols are placed on huge massive cars supported on four large 
solid wheels, not made, like our wheels, with spokes and felloes. 
A big beam serves as the axle, and supports the ear proper, 
which Is sometimes fifty feet in height. The thick blocks which 
form tlie base are carved with images of men. and women in 
the most indecent attitudes. Several stages of earned planking 
are raised upon this basement, gradually diminishing in width 
until the whole fabric has the form of a pyramid. 

On the days of procession the car is adorned with coloured 
calicoes, costly cloths, green foliage, garlands of flowers, &c. 
The idol, clothed in the richest apparel and adorned with its 
most precious jewels, is placed in the middle of the car, beneath 
an elegant canopy. Thick cables are attached to the car, and 
sometimes more than a thousand persons are harnessed to it. 
A party of dancing-girls are Seated On the car and surround the 
idol. Some of them fan the idol with fans made of peacocks 1 
feathers ; others wave yik tail? gracefully from side to side. 
Many other persons art also mounted on the car for the purpose 
of directing its movements and inciting the multitude that drags 
it to continued efforts. ±411 this is di me in the midst of tremendous 
tumult and confusion. In the crowd following the procession 
men and women are indiscriminately mixed up, and liberties 
maj* be taken without entailing any consequences. Decency 
and modesty are at a discount during car festivals. I have been 
told that it is common enough for clandestine lovers, who at 
other times are subject to vexatious suspicion, to choose the clay 
oI procession for their rendezvous in order to gratify their desires 
without restraint. 

The procession advances slowly. From time to time a halt 
Is made, during which a most frightful uproar of shouts and 
cries and whistlings is kept up. The courtesans, who arc 
present in great numbers on these solemn occasions, perform 
obscene dances; while, as long as the procession continues, the 
drums, trumpets, and all sorts of musical instruments give forth 
their discordant sounds. Qn one side sham combatants armed 
with naked sabres arc to be seen fencing with one another; 
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on another side, one sees men dancing in groups and 
beating time with small sticks : and somewhere else people 
are seen wrestling. Finally, a great number of devotees 
Crawl slowly before the car on hands and knees. Those who 
have nothing else to do shriek and shout so that even the 
thunder of the great ludra striking the giants would not be 
heard by them. But in order to form a proper idea of the 
terrible uproar and confusion that reigns among this crowd 
ui demoniacs one must witness such a scene. As for myself, 
I never see a Hindu procession without being reminded of 
a picture of hell. 

The above is only a slight sketch of the religious ceremonies 
oi the Hindus. Such is the spirit of piety which animates 
them ! Whatever may have been the shameful mysteries, the 
revolting extravagances of paganism, could any religion be 
filled with more insane, ignoble', obscene, and even cruel 
practices? 

It is true that human sacrifices are no longer openly tolerated 
in India. But what matters it? If the female victim doles not 
fall under the sword of the sacrilker, she is so misled by the 
perhdious suggestions of the priest* that she perishes of her 
own free will and accord on the funeral pyre, or, what in 
more horrible, by the very hands of those who have given her 
existence l Are not they also human victims, those unhappy 
widows on whom superstition lias imposed the obligation of 
burning themselves alive? And what name shall we apply to 
the destruction of a number of innocent gtrls condemned 
to death at their very birth ? 

These self-same Brahmins, who are afraid of breaking an egg 
for fear of destroying the germ of a chicken, have they ever 
expressed the slightest indignation when they have seen parents, 
more ferocious than tigers, sacrificing all their daughters and 
preserving only their sons 1 ? 

1 This excrrati'lc ChsEossi ia prevalent 
among cerium cnaica of Rajputs and 
JnU in she fforllp of India. Happily, 
ihe cflbftfe made by the Govern merit 
nowaday* to esttiipatc El have suc¬ 
ceeded in makihe these fo&utkides 
k>-“) frequent,—Pirnois, 

Hie Ctnaes Report for s&ji slates r 


1 It L» pretty Certain that [he detibenur- 
putting So death of female infants cs 
o practice lltal in the present day. ;<r 
nil ritnb, r- cemfined So ticcniiu^lr 
hirrow ImiHs. . .. Ott the whole, even 
in Raip'utJina, the Census rn-turn* 
ahoiv that Lite praellee mmt be ^fj 1 
restricted in its operation. „ . . Btti 
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Others again, with feelings no less unnatural, either drown 
or expose to wild beasts children who happen to be born under 
unlucky stars. Furthermore, have they ever, these Brahmin-s 
represented to the people over whom they exercise such para¬ 
mount influence, how shamelessly they violate nature by placing 
the sick, whose recovery is despaired of, on the hanks ui the 
Ganges, or of some other so-called holy river, so that they 
may be drowned fav the floods or devoured by crocodiles f Have 
thev ever attempted to restrain (he frenzy of those fanatics whn. 
in their mistaken devotion, foolishly allow themselves to b 
crushed under the wheels of the cars ol' their idols, or throw 
themselves headlong into the stream at the junction td tIn¬ 
fringes and the Jumna' ? 

What a consoling contrast does the sublime religion ol 
Jesus Christ offer to him who knows how to appreciate its 
blessings I How inestimable do its holy precepts, its sweet 
and pure morality* appear m comparison with the hideous and 
degraded doctrines which 1 have here so reluctantly sketched I 
Of a truth, it is God Himself who has not permitted His Divine 
attributes to be attached to a false religion. 

But some will say that the iniquities which have roused my 
indignation are due far more to vicious conditions of civiliza- 
(ion than to perversity of religious principle. But I may reply, 
what is then the object of true religion, Ef it is not to correct 
Slid) vices? Tile priests of a religion who advise, encourage , 
r.r permit crimes to be committed which they could prevent, 
lake upon themselves the whole responsibility for the evil. And 
in this the modern Brahmins are so much the more to blame 
because they have done their best to distort and render un- 
recognisable the primitive religion of which they constituted 
themselves the guardians, and which, however imperfect it may 
have been, was far from possessing the monstrous character 
which it acquired later in the hands of its avaricious and 
hypocritical interpreters. The Hindu system of religion is 
nothing more than a lever of which the Brahmins make use 
habitually for influencing the passions of a credulous people, 
ami turning them to their awn advantage. Instead of bending 

miny * aid I* allowed to die un- mucked,-El-. 

tended whew «edtc«l aid would ' AUempLR at suie.de itt pun- 
be m on ce called Is if the son were hhzb'.c by law.-Ea. 
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t3>t rnur.il character of the nation under the yoke of the primitive 
creed, they have invented a sham religion anited to the natural 
propensities of the people* Quick to recognize the special 
predElections of their fellow-countrymen, they know that every¬ 
thing which is strange and extraordinary, everything which 
exceeds the bounds of reason, is calculated to please them; and 
they have omitted no opportunity of using this knowledge to 
tlidr own profit. 

It must be confessed that the imagination of the Hindus h 
sudl thal il cannot be exetted except by what is monstrous and 
extravagant. Ordinary objects produce not the slightest 
impression upon their blunted intellects: it needs giants or 
pygmies to attract their attention. However little one may 
be acquainted with them, it is easy to convince oneself nf this 
truism* If you attempt to amuse or instruct them, they will 
iL.^u-n to you with distracted indifference unless you inter¬ 
mingle with your discourse some extravagant story,, some 
absurd fable, or some fiction that would overturn the whole 
economy of the universe. During the conversations which 
I have frequently held with Prahmins on the subject of religion, 
i 1 I spoke to them of miracles wrought bv the power of God. 
they saw nothing extraordinary in them. If I related to them 
the exploits o! Joshua and his army and the wonders they 
performed through the intennButton of God in the conquest of 
the land of Canaan, they would reply with an air of triumph 
by citing the prowess of their Rama, and the wonders, mar* 
v( ilous in quite another fashion, which attended hU conquest 
"i the island of Ceylon. According to them, Samson had no 
m.>re strength than a child as compared with Bali, Havana, and 
"ther giants. The resurrection of Lazarus was, in their opinion, 
quite unworthy of remark; for, they said, the Vishnavites daily 
perform similar miracles during the ceremony of pumdam. 

What conclusion must be drawn from all this? It is that 
3 wise aild reasonable religious belief cannot be evolved by 
human agency alone. God alone is the Supreme Lawgiver, 
t l d iljont can interpret Hia mysterious will to His Prophets and 
His Church, Without His grace reason is at fault, and is lost 
in the uncertainty of Idle imaginings False teacher* of idolatry 
may invent dogmas and systems, but they can never reconcile 
them or build upon iheui any stable structure of religion. 
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If, for inscrutable reasons, which it is not given to us to know, 
God has not been pleased to reveal Himself till now to a people 
whose civilization dates back to the darkest ages, we at any rate 
should congratulate ourselves on having been chosen as the 
objects of His favour. 

Many Europeans who visit India are struck by the inco- 
herenev of ideas that prevails in the religion professed by Us 
inhabitants, and by the variety of its doctrines and ceremonies ; 
and being far from robust in their own faith, they end by 
endorsing one of the favourite axioms of modem philosophy, 
namely, that 'all religions are equally agreeable to God and 
lead to the same good end/ But,to tne the strange and dis¬ 
quieting picture ol Hindu religion has always presented itselt 
in quite .1 different aspect. The sight of such an extraordinary 
religious cult, far from shaking my faith, has on the contrary' 
greatly' contributed to confirm it \ 

Certainly, every time that i compare the grand simplicity of 
nur Holy Scriptures,, the sublime teachings of our Gospel, the 
solemn splendour of our religious services, with the inconsistent 
and disgusting myths contained in the Hindu Puranas and with 
the extravagant, barbarous, and often terrible religious cere¬ 
monies to which the Hindus are addicted, I cannot help feeling 
that the Christian religion shines with new splendour. I can¬ 
not help experiencing an irresistible feeling o( gratitude for 
the blessing of having been born in a part of the globe to which 
God's divine light has penetrated. It is then that I echo the 
words of the holy Lawgiver of the Hebrews contained in Deu¬ 
teronomy iv, 8. Some so-called philosophers of modern times 
have maintained that the mind of man alone is able to conceive 


' A Tartar Idufo recently ctmv rlcd, 
having conuntihicfltil tfl Louts JX his 
LtKcnUoft of prostrating luintx-H ol the 
iect o] the Pope. Who was then at 
Lywna, I He saintly OVOCarch dis^LCLcfed 
him, h?r rear Uulthe dilute monnere 
ol the Chriatiatia might wm«fcen the 
l-elief t»r this stranger in I tie ■ianrli ty 
of the Catholic religion. This pre¬ 
caution woa ho doubt wise. Never- 
ltielr^3 r another trui'cllcr. who W-aA 
a wfctatsa of the immorality of the- 
Roman people, fell hia failli Itfcnplb- 


cned, and wune to the conclusion that 
there could tie only one true religion 
that coufd be upheld by Cod'-s Omni- 
potenec amidst such terrible COITUp 
lion. Pm- my part. 1 cannot conceive 
how any Christian can. conaklenlly 
Liitiorc Hb religious duties when he 
becomes closely acquainted with nn 
idolatrous people and with the per- 
verse infatuation and extravagant 
ucireaS 0 nablenc ss which distinguish 
an idolatrous cull. — Dcrooia. 
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a just notion of the divinity. They have dared to attribute that 
which they themselves have conceived it to be to the efforts of 
their own critical faculties, as if this power itself had not been 
imprinted on their minds in the first instance by the Christian 
education which they received in early youth. 

Where, indeed, arc there to be found any philosophers, 
ancient or modern, who have arrived without the assistance of 
Revelation at trustworthy notions of Cod and of the worship 
due to Him? Socrates, the most renowned of all, spoke of the 
Supreme Being in a manner worthy of Him. Yet even he 
was unable to shake off entirely the fetters of pagan super* 
stition. After drinking the cup of hemlock and addressing 
to his friends a sublime discourse upon the immortality of 
the soul, he again returned to the vain imaginings of pagan 
worship, and addressing Crito, told him he had vowed the sacri* 
fice of a cock to Aesculapius and begged him to accomplish 
this vow on his behalf. 

The Hindus, like all idolatrous nations, originally possessed 
a conception, imperfect though it was, of the true God ; but this 
knowledge, deprived of the light of Revelation, grew more and 
more dim, until at last it became extinguished in the darkness of 
error, of ignorance, and of corruption. Confounding the Creator 
with His creatures, they set up gods who were merely myths 
and monstrosities, and to them they addressed their prayers 
and directed their worship, both of which were as false as the 
attributes which they assigned to these divinities. 

Nevertheless, such is the moral obliquity of this people that 
nothing even to this day has been capable of shaking their 
faith in their idols, or of persuading them to believe in the more 
reasonable religion of their conquerors. The Christians have 
\ainl> endeavoured to introduce their creed by persuasion. 
And it the Mahomcdans have succeeded in making a fairlv 
large number ot proselytes, it is only by employing here as 
elsewhere bribery or violence. But in spite of the honours and 
dignities offered by the latter to those who, renouncing their 
national religion, embraced the Moslem faith, Mahomcdan 
missionaries have obtained only partial success and Mahome* 
danism has not become predominant in any single province of 
India. 

I he Christian religion, to which Europe owes its civilization — 
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that blessed and humane religion, so well adapted to alleviate 
and improve the condition of a wretched people crushed under 
the yoke of oppression : that religion whose manifest truths 
have sottened the hard hearts of so many barbarous nations— 
has been preached without success to the Hindus for more than 
three hundred years. It is even losing day by day the little 
ground which it had once gained, against a thousand obstacles, 
through the zeal and persevering efforts of many virtuous and 
zealous missionaries. The seed sown by them has, in fact, 
fallen on stony ground. It must be acknowledged that the 
conduct of the Europeans who have been brought up in the 
profession of Christianity, and who arc now to be found all 
over India, is too often unworthy of the faith which they are 
supposed to profess; and this scandalous state of affairs, which 
the natives of India can in no way explain, is a powerful factor 
in increasing the dislike of the latter for a religion which 
apparently its own followers do not themselves respect. 

As a matter of course, the taint of corruption which char¬ 
acterizes all the religious institutions of the Hindus has duly 
left its mark on their social morality. How, indeed, could 
virtue prevail in a country where all the vices of mankind are 
justified by those of their gods? It naturally follows that 
their religion and their morality are equally corrupt, and this 
confirms in a certain sense the reflection of Montesquieu, that, 
‘in a country which has the misfortune to possess a religion 
that does not proceed from God, it necessarily follows that the 
religion is identical with the system of morality which prevails 
there, because religion, even when it is false, is the best 
guarantee that men can have of the honesty of other men.’ 

Some few articles of the Hindu faith, if freed from the 
absurd trammels with which Brahmin deceit has surrounded 
them, would be capable of offering successful resistance to 
the inroads of corrupt influences. For instance, the fear of the 
punishments reserved for the wicked in hell, the hope of 
the reward apportioned to the blessed in the Abodes of Bliss, 
and even the strange doctrine of metempsychosis which grants 
to the man who is neither altogether virtuous nor altogether 
vicious the prospect of a new birth more or less advantageous 
and proportionate to his deeds, would be so many incentives, 
which, if inculcated in the minds of the people by disinterested 
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teachers and men of good faith, would contribute powerfully 
towards bringing them back into the paths of righteousness. 
But how different is this way of looking at things from that of 
the Brahmins! The punishments of hell, exclusion from the 
Abodes of Bliss, and regenerations in vile bodies are reserved 
only for those who have done some injury to these hypocritical 
and selfish persons, or who have not helped to enrich them. 
Robbers, liars, murderers—indeed the greatest criminals— 
are sure of immunity after death, provided they give presents 
to the Brahmins, or contribute in some way to their worldly 
comfort 

I he only real good which the Hindu religion does is to unite 
in one body under its banner the various castes and tribes of 
India, the differences between which are such as would other¬ 
wise constitute them, so to speak, different nations. Without 
this common tie it may reasonably be presumed that only 
disorder and anarchy would prevail. 

It is quite true, therefore, that a religion, however had and 
absurd it may be, is still preferable to the absence of any 
religion at all. Unquestionably, in my opinion, the worshipper 
of the Trinmrii is much less contemptible than the free-thinker 
who presumes to deny the existence of Cod'. A Hindu who 
professes the doctrine of metempsychosis proves that he has 
infinitely more common sense than those vain philosophers 
who utilize all their logic in proving that they are merely brute 
beasts, and that ' death is merely an eternal sleep * for the 
reasoning man as well as for the animal which cannot reason. 
But whatever 1 might say on this subject could in no way excel 
the logical conclusions which 1 might quote from Montesquieu, 
who refutes a paradox expressed by a man more celebrated 
for his genius than for the purity of his religious principles 2 . 

And I may fitly terminate these remarks by drawing attention 
to the testimony ol Voltaire, a man whom nobody can accuse of 
too much partiality in the matter of religion *. 


1 I My * who presumes,' because 

there cannot be an atheist by convic¬ 
tion. This would mean a man who, 
by making use of the reason which 
he can obtain only from God, con¬ 
cludes that there la no God ; a con¬ 


clusion which is evidently contradic¬ 
tory. Only a fool, then, can be an 
atheist. • The fool hath uutl m hit heart. 
There u mo Go*/.—Dubois. 

* Etprit Jet Lou, xxiv. a. 

3 Truitt tie la Toleruiut, XX. 
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The Principal Cods of the Hindus.—Brahma.—Vishnu.—Rama.— Krishna.— 
Siva.— The Lingam. —Vigneshwara.— Indra.—The Abodes of Bliss of 
these Different Gods.— Sunrga. — Kailasa .— I'mbmtha. — Sattya-toka. 

Surely no one will expect me to relate here the histories 
of all the inferior deities which swarm in Hindu mythology; 
a mere catalogue of them would fill a large volume; and 
much more numerous still arc the strange stories that Hindu 
legends contain about them. Only the gods of the first order. 
di majorum gentium, can find a place here. Among those of 
the highest rank are first of all Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
Sometimes, under the name of the Trimurti, these three gods 
receive the homage of their devotees in common ; at other times 
each one is the object of particular worship. From these again 
have sprung a multitude of others, whom the Hindus, faithful 
to their practice of exaggeration, reckon up to the astounding 
total of three hundred and thirty millions. I will only refer 
to the most renowned of these, and I believe that my readers 
will thank me for sparing them the greater part ol the foolish 
and disgusting details which the people of India attach to these 
gods, and which amount with them to articles of faith. Let us 
begin with the deity occupying the first rank in this extensive 
hierarchy. 

Brahma'. 

According to tradition, Brahma issued originally from a tama- 

* ‘The more common name for ihe the universally expanding essence or 
one Spirit is Atman or Paramatman. universally diffused substance of the 
and in the later system. Brahman. univcise. It was thus that the later 
neut. mom. BrahmA), derived from creed became not so much monotbcis- 
root hrih, »* to expand," and denoting tic (by which I mean the belief in one 
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tas#' flower. He was born with FEv r- heads; but fie outraged 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, and Siva avenged himself fay 
striking off one of the heads of the adulterous god in single 
combat. Consequently, Brahma is now represented with only 
four heads, and he is often called the faur*faeedgwi r 

He rides on a swan, and his emblem is a water-lily. Mis 
"Wti daughter, SmVsvati, is his wife. Having conceived for her 
an incestuous passion, and not daring to satisfy It under the 
human form, he assumed that of a stag, and changed his daughter 
into a hind. It is for having thus violated the laws of nature 
that he has, so they say, neither temple nor worship nor sacri¬ 
fice. Some Pundits maintain, however, that the feeling of 
indifference evinced towards Brahma is caused by the male¬ 
diction east upon him hy a certain penitent named liunumi, 
who, on presenting .himself for admission to the Abode of Bibs, 
was received with irreverence by the god. But whatever may 
be the motive, it is an accepted fact that Brahma does not 
anywhere receive public worship. 

t hey allow him, however, three attributes of high impor¬ 
tance ; for he is 1.i) the author and creator of all things; (a) the 
dispenser of all gifts and favours ; *3) the sovereign disposer of 
the destiny of man. 

At the creation oi mankind the Brahmins, the most noble 
of all men, sprang from his head, as 1 have stated elsewhere; 
the Kabatriyas i'ssued from his shoulders, the Vaisysg from his 
stomach, the Sudras from his feet. This, at any rate, is the 
version most commonly recognized ; but it is denied by some 
authors, who say that Brahma created a Hrst man, who was the 
lather of all the rest. Brahma made him lira* of all with only 


f>od t regarded a P.-rsontd Being 
external ta the univ«W, though creat¬ 
ing and uoterninf it) as pantheistic; 
Brahman jn tile neuter being simple 
infinite being*— the only real eternal 
■rsHCftee- vvhich, when It parses into 
’•nil nrv..J is called 

Brahma, when it manifests itself on 
the earth, is called Vishnu, and wlmn 
■t ag»'n dissolve? itaelf into simple 
btiflfi is called Siva; all the other 
innumerable uadi and dentigod* being 
stao naere amtufotatldns of fhr neuter 


Brahman. who alone is eternal. Tins, 
at any rate, appears to be the genuine 
pantheistic freed of India at the 

present day.' — M ok 1 ch .W 1 I.ljam*. 

1 A specie* of Ictus, or water lily, 
Ayw/Adrii totm. It Js well known 
h(W greatly this plant, which grow* 
extensively in Egypt* in ihe canals 
tlrnl nerve to conduct the waters ot 
ihe N'jJe tor Watering and fertilizing 
the land, n=-. held in veneration by 
the ancient Egyptians. - D uncus. 
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one foot; but seeing that he had difficulty in moving about in 
this form, Brahma destroyed his work, and made another with 
three feet: at last, perceiving that this third foot was like a fifth 
wheel to a coach, Brahma began his labour over again, and 
made man with two feet. 

It is through Brahma in his quality of supreme disposer 
that the other gods, the giants, and certain other privileged 
creatures, have obtained the privileges and prerogatives which 
they enjoy. Brahma can even confer immortality, as he has 
done in the case of some famous personages, such as the giants 
Havana, Hirannya, and several others. 

By reason of the sovereignty which Brahma exercises over 
the destinies of mankind, all men are bom with their fates 
written on their foreheads by the hand of the god himself. This 
destiny is absolute and irrevocable. It embraces five principal 
objects, namely, length of life, disposition, intelligence, worldly 
condition, and virtuous or vicious inclination. What Brahma 
has predestined in all these is inevitable and must be strictly 
fulfilled. The Hindus are so fully convinced of this that in all 
adversities and troubles of life they are heard to exclaim : Thus 
was it written on my forehead ! If they are called upon to 
sympathize in the troubles of relative or friend, they never 
omit to utter this consolatory saying: No being can escape that 
which is written on his forehead l Thus, in all cases where 
a Christian would exclaim with humble resignation, God's will 
l>e done, they say with an equal resignation, What is written on 
the forehead must be fulfilled. It is also upon this irrevocable 
and irresistible destiny that Hindus lay the faults and crimes 
committed by them. Instances of this arc constantly occurring 
in the European courts of justice now established in the country. 
Thus, when judges ask criminals what has brought them to 
commit the crimes for which they are convicted, they invariably 
respond, Thus it was written on my forehead, and it was not 
in my power to avoid it 

Each man is also endowed with one of the three qualities of 
which mention has been made before, namely, goodness or truth 
(saha\ passion (rajas), ignorance (tamos). Whichever of these 

1 This hu the excuse offered by tress at the Maxigon Police Court, 
a Hindu who was recently (1896 Bombay, for the uke of her jewel*, 
charged with the murder of his mis- —Ed. 
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qualities has fallen to a man's lot is inherent in his being, and 
is in conformity with his deeds in previous existences; it 
influences him in all the actions of his life. 

This doctrine of fate or destiny was recognized in heathen 
antiquity from the earliest times. It was the subject of specu¬ 
lation among Greek and Roman philosophers; and, as we all 
know, there are philosophers of modem times who have felt 
no shame in adopting iL However, the wisest of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers correctly gauged the consequences 
of attributing such an influence to destiny, an influence which, 
by depriving men of all liberty, destroys both virtue and 
vice, and constitutes God the Author of all crime. In other 
terms, that is to say, it disturbs the basis of all morality and 
of all religioh. 


Vtsiixu. 

One of the commonest names of Vishnu in the southern 
part of the Peninsula is Pcrumal. His devotees are fond of 
invoking him under the name of Narayana; and he has a 
thousand other names, of which the Brahmins have composed 
a species of litany which they call Harismarana. 

I have said elsewhere, concerning the worship rendered to 
\ ishnu, that the sign of the tumtant , which his followers trace 
on their forehead, is the distinctive symbol of that worship. 
His cult is more general than that of Siva, especially among the 
Brahmins, whose favourite god appears to be Vishnu. 

He is represented with four arms, and hence is sometimes 
named th c/our-armrdgod. The bird garuda is his vehicle. He 
bears the title of redeemer and preserver of all that exists. The 
other gods, not excepting Brahma himself, have often had need 
of his help in escaping from perils which threatened them. In 
his quality of preserver he has found himself obliged to take 
different forms, which the Hindus designate under the name of 
Avatars 'incarnations*. Of these they count ten principal 
ones, the nomenclature of which is contained in the following 
verses:— 

Allan nxi/ttvu tatah kmrmm t'arahastha fa ram tatah 
Aantwnha ntaha toilitir ramun.tscha faram taiah 
Ramauha Balaranuucha farautstaJaitantaraiH 
Kalhntf*t*. ha Imudiiaxcha kyaiataru data smtlah. 
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1. Matsya-avatar, in the form of a fish ; 

2. Varaha avatar, , in the form of a pig ; 

3. Kunna-avatar, in the form of a tortoise ; 

4- Narasimha-avatar, in the form of a monster, half man and 
half lion. 

5. I’ainana-aia/ar, in the form of a Brahmin dwarf, named 
Yamana ; 

6. Parasuramaavatar, in the form of Parasurama ; 

7. Raina-avatar, in the form of the famous hero known as 
Rama; 

8. In the form of Bala-rama ; 

9. Bouddha-avatar, in the form of Buddha; 

10. Kalknavatar, in the form of a horse. 

There is yet another famous incarnation, which is that of 
Vishnu in the person of Krishna, without counting many 
others ; and all these, if I am not mistaken, originally possessed 
an allegorical meaning, the object being to prove the all- 
pervading presence of the divinity. For instance, one reads 
in the Bhagavata : 

One day, the penitent Arjuna having invoked Vishnu with 
fervour and devotion, and having prayed him to reveal him¬ 
self to him, this powerful god, who has deigned to manifest 
himself to man under all kinds of forms, answered him thus : 
• These, Arjuna, are the forms in which thou must above all 
invoke me, acknowledging them as part of my divine essence 

' In prayer, I am the Gayatri. 

' I n speech, I am the word A uni. 

* Among the gods, I am Ittdra. 

* Among the stars, I am the Suit. 

* Among the hills, I am Mount Meru. 

* Among the Rudras, I am Sankara. 

* Among the rich, I am Kubhera. 

‘Among the elements, I am Fire. 

* Among the purohitas, I am Bruhaspati. 

‘Among the generals of armies, I am Kartika. 

* Among the penitents, 1 am Bhrigtt. 

* Among the sages, 1 am Kapila-Mutti. 

* Among the Gandharvas, 1 am Chitrarata . 

' Among the weapons, 1 am the Thunderbolt. 

* Among the birds, I am the Garttda. 
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'Among the elephants, I am Airava/a. 

4 Among the cows, I am Surabki. 

'Among the monkeys, I am Hanuman. 

'Among the serpents, I am Ananta. 

4 Among the waters, 1 am the Sra. 

4 Among the rivers, I am the Ganges. 

4 Among the trees, I am the Asxvalla. 

4 Among the shrubs, 1 am the Tulasi. 

* Among the grasses, I am the Darbha. 

4 Among the stones, 1 am the Salagranta. 

' Among the giants, I am Prahlada. 

4 Among the months, I am Margasirsha. 

4 Among the learned books, 1 am the Santa -1 Wa. 

'In short, 1 am the spirit of all that exists ; ! permeate the 
universe.’ 

The Kalkiavatar, or horse incarnation, has not yet occurred, 
but it is expected, although the time and place where it will 
happen arc not known. It will put an end to the kingdom of sin, 
which began with the Kali-yuga. 

Vishnu will then appear in the form of a horse ; he will be 
of gigantic stature ; he will be armed with a huge axe; his voice 
will resemble the rolling of thunder, the noise of which will 
spread terror everywhere. First he will destroy all kings, then 
all other men. Finally, seeing that his father and mother arc 
but sinners like the rest of mankind, he will sacrifice them also 
to appease his anger. After this a New Age will begin, when 
virtue and happiness will reign on the earth. 

If one may believe certain learned Brahmins whom I have 
had an opportunity of consulting on this subject, it would appear 
that the incarnation of Buddha has also not yet taken place. 
It ought to have occurred at the beginning of the Kali-yuga 
in the country* called Kitoki. This Buddha will preach pure 
atheism to mankind: he will lead even the gods themselves into 
sin and error. In these unhappy times Sudras will be seen 
wearing red cloths, a colour which is only meet for Brahmins, 
and acquiring knowledge, the Vedas not excepted. So little 
virtue will then be practised on the earth that what there is will 
not suffice to render man happy in this world or the next. The 
Brahmins will no longer fulfil the duties of their calling, will hold 
in no esteem the rules concerning defilement and cleanliness. 
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Children will no longer obey their parents ; there will be no 
more caste distinctions ; even kings will practise all that is most 
vile and contemptible among men. Earth itself and the other 
elements will feel the effects of the universal disorder which will 
then prevail in nature; the former will lose, at any rate partially, 
its fertility; little rain will fall from the clouds; the cows will 
yield but little milk, and that, moreover, will not be fit for 
making butter. 

In the opinion of most Brahmins, however, the Avatar in 
question has already taken place. They cannot exactly fix its 
date, but they maintain that it is this Avatar which put an end 
to the bloody sacrifices formerly in vogue. 

It is probable the same epoch witnessed the establishment of 
Buddhism, which prevails throughout the greater part of Asia, 
but has been almost entirely destroyed by the Brahmins in India. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that under this Avatar the 
Brahmins render no homage to Buddha or to Vishnu. 

I must mention in conclusion the famous incarnation of 
Vishnu in the person of Rama, which forms the subject of the 
celebrated epic poem known as the Rantayana , the most famous 
of all Indian books, and read by persons of all castes. 


Rama. 

Rama, or the incarnation of Vishnu under this name, was the 
son of Dasaradha, King of Ayodhya or Ayodhi ’; his mother 
was Kousalya. He spent the first years of his life in the jungles 
under the guidance of the penitent Gautama*. It was there 
that, touching with his feet Ahalya, who had previously been 
turned into stone by a penitent’s curse*, he restored her to life 
and to her original form. 

Subsequently he went to the court of Janaka, King of Mithila. 
This prince, having witnessed several of his deeds of prowess, 
proposed to him that he should break the bow of Siva, which 
until then none of the kings of the earth had been able to 
do. Rama accomplished this task with ease, and won Sita, 

' Ayodhya literally means ‘uncon* 1 It was Gautama, the husband of 
qucraWe.’—E d. Ahalya, who was the penitent in this 

* The name of the penitent is not cose.—E d. 

Gautama, but Viawamitrn.—E d. 
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daughter of the King of Mithila, as the reward of his strength 
and valour. Hardly had the marriage been celebrated when 
Rama’s father recalled him, and entrusted him with the reins of 
government. After returning to his paternal home he was one 
day practising with his bow, and shot an arrow with such force 
that its twang as it left the bow caused an abortion in a Brah¬ 
min woman who was present The husband, in a transport 
of rage, uttered this curse:— 1 May Rama henceforth possess 
no more knowledge than the rest of men l* The curse had its 
effect, and from that time Rama was deprived of the divine 
knowledge inherent in him. Shortly after this event, Kaikeyi, 
the fourth wife of Dasaradha, earnestly desiring to obtain the 
crown for her own son, visited Rama and implored him with 
the most urgent entreaties to forgo his claims. This Rama 
consented to do, and after abdicating he retired once more into 
the jungles, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana and his 
wife Sita. 

One day, while Rama was afar off in the forests, Lakshmana 
cut off the ears of Surpanakha, sister of the ten headed giant 
Ravana, King of Lankah (Ceylon), who, indignant at the insult 
offered to his sister, avenged himself by carrying off Sita. Rama, 
learning on his return of the misfortune which had befallen him 
in his absence, was prostrated with grief, and could think of 
nothing but the means of rescuing his beloved Sita from the 
clutches of her ravisher. In order to succeed in his design, he 
began by making an alliance with Sugriva', king of the monkeys, 
to whom he rendered great service by killing Vali, his brother, 
who had long contested the empire with him and was then in 
possession of it. 

Impatient for news of his wife, Rama determined to send 
some one to Lankah without further delay, to obtain information. 
The undertaking was not easy, as there was an arm of the sen to 
cross. But Hanuman, son of the Wind and commander-in- 
chief of the army of monkeys, whom Sugriva had sent to help 
his ally Rama, was endowed with extraordinary agility, which 
seemed to render him the most appropriate person for such an 
embassy. He was therefore appointed to the task. He started, 
crossed the straits, walking dry-shod over the surface of the 
waters, and arrived at Lankah. After a long and unsuccessful 
1 Sugriva literally means ‘ beautiful necked.*—Eo. 
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starchy Hanmnan at last discovered Ska sluing in a solitary 
spot under a shady tree, plunged in the deepest griet, and 
watering the ground with her tears, while her sobs alternated 
with curses at her sad fate* At one time she would bad Havana 
with maledictions, at another she would utter the most poignant 
regrets at the separation from her beloved Rama, to whom 
she swore inviolable fidelity, whatever efforts her treacherous 
ravisher might employ to seduce her* 

Hanumritt hurried back and told Rama al! lie had seen and 
hexirtL Rama at once conceived the idea of constructing a dam 
across the straits to make a passage for his army. The monkey 
Hanuman, entrusted with this great undertaking, set to work to 
uproot mountains and rocks. At each journey to the straits he 
carried as many stones as he had hairs on his body., and piling 
them up on one another, had soon achieved his task of joining 
the island of Lankah to the continent. 

Rama, however, thinking himself hardly strong enough to 
attack his formidable enemy with the army of monkeys, formed 
a second army of bears, and with this reinforcement he prepared 
to cross the straits. Before setting out he placed a litigant on 
the dam, and offered a solemn sacrifice to iL Then, turning 
towards his armies of bears and monkeys, he addressed them as 
follows 

* Rmve soldiers, do not let yourselves be frightened by iht 
giants against whom you are to wage war; their strength is 
useless, since the gods are not on their side. Let us advance, 
then, without fear and without delay. We march to certain 
victory, since we go to fight the enemies of the gods.' 

At these words the whole force moved forward, crossed the 
straits, invaded Lankah, engaged in several battles with 
the giant Havana, and after many vicissitudes of victory and 
defeat at last gained the upper hand for Rama, Havana was 
vanquished and killed; and Ska, the cause of this terrible war, 
was rescued and carried off in triumph to htr own country of 
Avodhya. 

On leaving Lank ah, Rama placed on the vacant throne 
Vibhisbana, Havana's eldest brother 1 , in recognition of the grtat 
services which he had rendered during the war, and before 

1 VihliiMiAn.i was r. yemnfer brother of Rdvatia. tic was a noble-minded 
rofri&iJflr or griant, unlike Uie Ollier plants.—Eo. 
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departing promised he should wear the crown as long as the 
world lasted, that is, as long as the name of Rama should 
exist. 

Some time after his return to Ayodhya, Rama, having one 
night left his palace in disguise to find out what was doing in 
the city, overheard at a street comer some words uttered by 
a washerman quarrelling with his wife, of whose faithfulness he 
seemed to have conceived strong suspicions. In his anger the 
washerman declared that he would drive her from his house, 
telling her that he was not the man to keep a wife— as Rama did 
—who had been in the power of another. These words fell like 
a thunderbolt on Rama, who, full of rage and grief, hastened 
back to his palace, fie at once sent for his brother Lakshmana, 
told him what he had heard, and ordered him to sciac Sita, take 
her far away into the jungles, and put her to death. 

Lakshmana immediately set about executing his brother's 
orders. However, as Sita was far advanced in pregnancy, he 
had scruples about killing her in this condition, and resolved 
to save her life. The difficulty was to invent some stratagem in 
order to persuade Rama that he had executed the task entrusted 
to him. Now it happened that in the jungles to which Sita 
had been taken there were several trees which, as soon as an 
incision was made in the bark, emitted a juice the colour of 
blood. Lakshmana accordingly bent his bow, and taking the 
arrow which had been destined to pierce Sita's heart, shot it 
into one of these trees, staining it with the juice, and then 
abandoned Sita to her unhappy fate. He at once returned 
and announced to Rama that his vengeance had been satisfied, 
and for proof of it showed him the arrow stained with Sita’s 
blood l . 

Alone and abandoned in this deserted place, poor Sita pro¬ 
claimed her despair in mournful cries and torrents of tears. It 
happened that Yasishta the penitent had made his dwelling- 
place not far off" 1 . Attracted by the weeping and wailing which 
struck his ear, he approached Sita, and asked her who she was 
and what was the cause of her trouble. The unfortunate woman 

1 In memory of this event it is cus- country and there shoot off arrow*.— 
tomary on the last day of the military Dcnois. 

feast of the Da*»r» for princes to go » It was not Vasislita. but Valmiki, 
with great ceremony into the open the author of the Eo. 
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thereupon stopped her sobs, and, assuming an air of dignity 
which filled the penitent with respectful fear, answered him 
thus: * I am Sita! The king Janaka is my father, the Earth 
is my mother, and Rama is my husband.’ 

At these words the penitent, filled with the most profound 
feelings of veneration, prostrated himself before the goddess ; 
then, rising and clasping his hands, he said to her — 

* Illustrious goddess, why give yourself up thus to grief and 
despair? Have you forgotten that you are the queen and 
mistress of the world, and that on you the salvation of all 
creatures depends?' 

He spoke a few more words of consolation, and then led her 
to his hermitage, where he offered sacrifices to her. 

A few days afterwards Sita brought forth twins, which the 
penitent Vasishta 1 reared with as much care as il they had been 
his own children. 

Now it came to pass subsequently that Rama resolved to 
perform the great sacrifice of yagnatn, and let loose the horse 
which was intended for the victim. The animal, after passing 
through many countries, came to the place where the two sons 
of Sita dwelt; and they, full of strength and courage, though at 
that time only five years of age, intercepted and stopped him. 

The monkey Hanuman, general of Rama s armies, was 
accordingly sent with a considerable force to fight against the 
sons of Sita and to recover the horse; but Hanuman was 
vanquished by them, and compelled to seek safety in flight. 

Rama, at the news of this disaster, placed himself at the 
head of his whole forces, and went in person to attack his new 
enemies. But he in his turn was defeated by the sons oi Sita, 
and he and his soldiers were cut to pieces, not one escaping. 
Vasishta ' was informed of this occurrence, and proceeded to 
the field of battle, which he found literally strewn with the dead. 
Touched with compassion for Rama and his troops, he pro¬ 
nounced over them the mantram which restores life, and raised 
them all from the dead. 

Rama returned home, and determined to perform once more 
the great sacrifice of the yagnam, to which he invited all the 
neighbouring kings and all the illustrious Brahmins of the 
country. But the latter, on being consulted as to the best 
* See note a on p. 628. 
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of making the sacrifice complete, answered that it could 
not be so unless Rama’s wife was beside him. After raising 
many difficulties, Rama at last consented to recall her, and to 
all appearances gave her a hearty welcome. Consequently 
the sacrifice of the horse was a complete success. Rut Rama 
thereupon wished to repudiate his wife anew, and to send her 
back to the jungles. All the kings present interceded in her 
behalf. Still Rama would not yield to their entreaties, except 
on the condition that she proved, by subjecting herself to the 
ordeal of fire, that her virtue had not suffered any taint, 

Sha, conscious of her innocence, issued from the ordeal with 
honour and glory, and from many others not less searching; 
\et r in spit*-- of all,, she could not cure her husband of his odious 
suspicions and unjust jealousy. 

Overwhelmed at last with confusion and shame, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and in the extremity of her despair she 

addressed the following prayer to her mother:_ 

f j karth ! thou to whom 1 owe my existence, justify me this 
day in the sight of die universe; and if it is true that I have 
nc^er ceased to be a virtuous woman, accord me an indif.pt]table 
proof' of my chastity by opening thyself under my feet and 
swallowing me up! 1 

No sooner had she uttered these words than the Earth, in 
response to her prayer, opened and swallowed her up alive 
within her bosom. 

, ^ aTTl ‘ l ^ nDl tarry hjng before following his spouse, Having 
divided his kingdom between his two sons, he retired to the 
banks of the Ganges, where he lived for some time in retire 
ment and penance, and then closed his mortal career. 


KfttSMXA. 

The history of Krishna* or of Vishnu under this name, is 
told in many Pur anas. The eighteenth, the Bhagmaia* deals 
with hm' almost exclusively. I will give a very short analysis 

In the Jambu-Dwtpa is a country called BharataVansheu In 
t us country is Brinda-V wta, or paradise of Krishna, which is 
the supreme paradise, where untold delights are to he enjoyed. 

descrip^ifr ^ Swarga ' thc ° r It is beyond all 
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It Lg inhabited by an infinite number of shepherds, the chief 
of wliotn is Nanda, Krishna's foster-father. On tlic north of 
Brinda-Vana is the town of Mathura J , where Ugrasena reigned. 
He was expdfcd from his kingdom by his son Kamsa, who 
seized the throne and indulged for a long while in innumerable 
acts of injustice and unheard-of cruelty. 

The Earth, unable to bear this tyrant's violence any longer, 
took the fonn of a cow, went in search of the four-faced 
Brahma, and having done hi in homage, spoke as follows 
* O Creator of all things, it is to you that I owe my being; it 
is your duty therefore to protect me. The king Kamsa, who 
has given himself up altogether to sin, holds me in the most 
cruel oppression, 1 can bear his tyranny no longer. This 
wicked man is your creature. Therefore issue orders to him 
and forbid his injuring me further/ 

Brahma, angered at this report, went with the supplicant to 
Siva t and told him what lie had learnt. Alt these next went 
together to Vishnu, the Supreme Being; and after they had 
offered their respectful salutations, the cow—that is, the Earth 
still in this form—spoke thus t— 

1 Great god, you always listen graciously to the prayers 
addressed to you. I come, then, in, my un happiness to implore 
your protection. Kamsa, the cruel Kamsa, is committing the 
must unheard-of cruelties against me. 1 prostrate myself at 
your feet, and beg of you to put an end to them by slaying 
this evildoer/ 

After listening to these complaints, Vishnu asked Brahma 
whether he had not formerly granted some special favour to 
this Kamsa, and what Wxas its nature. 

'The favour which 1 granted him/answered Brahma, H is that 
he can only be deprived of life by his own nephew. Enter, 
therefore, into the womb of Devaki, hEs sister; for there is no 
other way of gutting rid of this tyrant.' 

So Vishnu followed. Brahma's advice, and became incarnate 
in the womb of Devaki, sister of Kamsa and wife of Vassu- 
Deva, one of the most celebrated merchants of the country. 

Kamsa, on learning all that was going on, placed guards and 
spies everywhere, thrust Vassu-Deva and his wife into dose 
confinement, and loaded them with fetters. However, Devaki 
1 The modern MliIihl—Ld. 
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was not long in giving birth to Krishna, and the day of his birth 
was the eighth of the moon of the month Badra (September) 1 , 
Eking informed that Kamsa had resolved to kill the child, 
Devaki managed to escape the vigilance of the guards and had 
him secretly carried away into the town of Gokufam. 

At the same time Yasoda, wife of the shepherd Nan da, had 
given birth to a daughter. To prevent this cruel design of 
Kamsa, the two children were interchanged. Yasoda, who had 
sunk into a deep slumber during the birth of her child, had 
been unable to ascertain whether she had given birth to a boy 
or a girl; she did not therefore delect the substitution, and 
always looked upon Krishna as her own son. 

As soon as the tyrant Kamsa had learnt of his sister's safe 
delivery, he ordered the child io be brought to him that it 
might be put to death* Hut the child, an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, was already in safety at Gokuhm, in the house 
of the shepherd Nan da, Kamsa wished, but in vain, to vent 
bis rage on the little girl who was no less than the Supreme 
Iking himseli, under the name ot Badra-Kali, whose adventures 
are to be found written in the history of the goddesses. 

Little Krishna spent his earlier years in games and amuse¬ 
ments suitable to his age* His ordinary pastime was to steal 
milk anil butter, which he divided afterwards with his friends 
the shepherdesses. Uh youth was thus spent in the midst of 
a pastoral life, and he us often represented playing on a (lute, 
the favourite instrument of shepherds. 

On reaching manhood he gave himseir up entirely to a life of 
dissipation and most unbridled debauchery. He did not even 
respect the virtue of his sisters or of his own mother. He 
carried them all off by force, anti treated them as if they had 
been his legitimate wives, 

Jn the meanwhile he declared war against the tyrant Kamsa* 
hb uncle, routed and stew him, and gave back the crown to 
Ugrasena* 

Having resolved to marry, he carried off the maiden Rutmani 
and very many other virtuous girls. The number of his wives 
amounted to sixteen thousand, and they bore him a prodigious 
number of children. 

■ 1 L ™ * he ( “ fl * Ql SrmitHa («€tuh Jay afar full moon), dot tbt month 
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He waged several wars against Vacharada, against the king 
Itanasura, and even against Siva himself, who had sided with 
the latter monarch. It was Aniruddha, Krishna's son, who 
caused the dispute between his father and Bannsura, whose 
daughter Balaramma 1 he .Aniruddha) had attempted to carry 
'•'th ihe ravisher was kept prisoner (n-r a long time, and was 
on Lv given back to his father alter several long and bloody 
battles. Krishna, after rescuing his son, began to build in the 
middle n| tlie sea the town called Dvvarakar and took his 
innumerable family thither. 

At length, having seen all his children die before his eves, 
he himself paid tribute to nature. The victim of a curse, which 
a penitent in his wrath had pronounced against him, he fell 
pierced by a huntsman^ arrow. 

The following are some of the principal blessings which the 
world gained from this incarnation of Vishnu in the person, of 
Krishna:— 

He put to death Poothana, a woman celebrated for her 
extraordinary sine, strength, and ferocity. 

He effaced from the earth a great number of giants. 

He uprooted two trees of such tremendous size that they 
covered onedialf of the earth with their shade* 

He chastised the serpent Kaftya. 

I fc suspended a mountain in the air to serve as an umbrella 
lor forty thousand shepherds who had been overtaken by a 
storm l 

Besides ail this, he cut to pieces Kamsa and all his followers. 

However, this is enough about the incarnations of Vishnu. 
Others before me have spoken at great length about hi in. I will 
merely repeat that, judging by the outward worship paid to him, 
this god must be considered as disputing the highest rank with 
Brahma; and In fact many Hindu pundits look upon Brahma 
merely as the chief of the inferior gods. 

I o \ ishnu arc attributed five weapons called by the common 
name of pamhayudti. But the two principal ones are the 

Which he holds in his left hand, and the chakra, which 
he holds in his right, 

1 The djiujih! cr’s name was Uaht—Eo„ 

* The mountain on ihai account was culted ‘GyvartEhiinagiri. 1 - Ed. 
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This god Is also called Ishwara, Radra, Sadasiva, Mahadeva, 
Parameswara, and a host of other names. He is represented 
under a horrible form* in allusion no doubt to the power which 
he possesses of destroying everything. He is made to appear 
still more frightful by having his body covered with ashes. His 
Jong hair is plaited in a strange manner ; his eyes of huge size 
make film appear io be in a constant state of fury. Instead of 
jewels bis ears are adorned with snakes,, which are likewise 
twined round his body. There are some colossal idols repre- 
renting Siva which are calculated to inspire genuine terror. 

The principal attitude of this .god, as ! have already mentioned 
more than once, is the power of destruction. Some Hindu 
authors attribute to him also the power oj creation. 

His Vehicle is a bull, and his principal weapon is the trident 
or triswla* 

The history of Siva, like that of the other Hindu deities, is 
a tissue of the most extravagant fables. It consists of endless 
wars waged by him against the giants, of his hatred and 
jealousy towards the other gods, and, above all, of his shameless 
intrigues. 

In one of his wars, wishing by an unexpected attack to accom¬ 
plish the ruin of all his enemies, the giants, and to take posses¬ 
sion of the trifmnaw in which they had entrenched themselves, 
he split the earth into two equal parts, and took one-half as 
a weapon. He made Brahma the general of his army; the four 
Vedas served him for horses. Vishnu was used as an arrow, 
while Mandra Parvataserved as a bow. in place of a bow-string 
he tied to Ins bow a monstrous serpent With this formidable 
equipment Siva led his army against the enemies of the gods, 
took from them the three fortresses which they had constructed, 
and exterminated them all without sparing a single one. 

Siva had much trouble in finding a wife; but having done 
a long and austere pcnaiice in the deserts bordering on Mandra 
Parvata, .Parvata was so touched that he finally consented to 
give him in marriage his daughter Parvnti. 

The Lixgam. 

The litigant, an object of deep veneration throughout India, is 
the symbol of Siva, and it is under this obscene form that the 
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god is principally honoured. I have described elsewhere what 
this infamous figure represents. One finds in several Puranas 
details ol the origin of the superstitious worship of which it is 
the object. However much these details may vary, as to the 
main point the story is everywhere the same. Hero, in abridged 
term, is what the Linga-puram says:—Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Vasishta, accompanied by a numerous following of illustrious 
penitents* went one day to Knilami . the paradise of Siva) to 
pay a visit to the god, and surprised him in the act of inter¬ 
course with his wife. He was not in the least disconcerted by 
the presence of the illustrious visitors, and so far from showing 
any shame at being discovered in such a position, continued to 
indulge in the gratification of his sensual desires. 

The fact tvas that the shameless god was greatly excited by 
the intoxicating liquors which he had drunk, and with his 
reason obscured by passion and drunkenness* he was no longer 
in a state to appreciate the indecency of his conduct. 

At sight of him some of the gods* and especially Vi&hhu, 
began to laugh; while the rest displayed great indignation and 
anger, and loaded the shameless Siva with insults and curses, 
fhey said to him, ' Behold, thou art but a devil, thou art 
worse even than a devil 1 thou hast the form of one, and dost 
possess all the wickedness l We came here in a spirit of friend- 
hbes-H to pay thee a visit, and thou dost not blush to make us 
spectators of thy brutal sensuality I Be accursed 1 Let no 
virtuous person I rant henceforth have any dealings with thee! 
Let all those who approach thee be regarded as brutes, and be 
banished from the society of honest folk 1' 

After pronouncing these curses* the gods and the penitents 
retired, covered with shame. 

When Siva had recovered his senses a little, he asked his 
guards who it was that had come to visit him. They told him 
everything that had taken place, and described to him the angry 
attitude that his illustrious friends had assumed* 

The words of the guards fell on Siva and Ids wife Dufga like 
a dap of thunder, and they both died of grief in the same 
position in which the gods and the penitents had surprised 
them, Siva desired that the act which had covered him with 
shame, and which had been the cause of his death, should be 
celebrated among mankind. 
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1 My shame/ said he, 1 has hi!ltd me; but it has also given me 
new life, and a new shape, which is that of the lingnmf You, 
evil spirits, my subjects, regard it as my double self! Yes, the 
Ungam ts I myself) and 1 ordain that men shall offer to it hence¬ 
forth their sacrifices and worship. Those who honour me under 
the symbol of the Ungam shall obtain, without fail, the object 
of all their desires, and a place in Kaitasa* 1 am the Supreme 
Being, and so is my litigant. To render to it the honours 
due to a god is an action of the highest merit. The margosa- 
tree is, of all trees, the one I iove the best. If any one 
wish to obtain my favours, he must offer me the leaves, tilt- 
flowers, and the fruit thereof. Hear once more, evil spirits, 
my subjects. Those who fast on the fourteenth day of the 
moon of the month Mtikha v February) in honour of my hit gain, 
and those who, on the following night, do pnjU) and present 
to me leaves of the margosn-tree,, shall be certain of a place 
in Ktiihisa 

'Hear yet again, evil spirits* my subjects. If you desire to 
become virtuous, learn what arc the benefits to be derived from 
honour rendered to mv fittgam. Those who make images of it 
with earth or cow-dung, or do puju to it under this form, shall 
be rewarded ; those who make it in stone shall receive seven 
limes more reward, and shall never behold the Prince of Dark- 
ness; those who make tt in silver shall receive seven times more- 
reward than the last named ; and those who make it in gold 
shall be seven limes more meritorious still, 

’ Let my priests go and teach these truths to men, and compel 
them to embrace the worship of my lift gam \ The litigant is 
Siva himself; it is white; it has three eyes and five faces; it is 
arrayed in a tiger’s skin. It existed before the world, and it is 
the origin and the beginning of all beings. It disperses our 
terrors and our fears, and grants us the object of all our desires,' 

It is incredible, it is impossible to believe* that in inventing 
this vile superstition the religious teachers of India intended 
that the people should render direct worship to objects the very 
names of which, among civilized nations* are an insult to 
decency. Without any doubt the obscene symbol contained an 
allegorical meaning, and was a type, in the first instance, of the 

1 ll is tbt trfi'd 'Aigtf Mttrmtto*}, Hot the margaui, which is aaCfeJ to Siva. 
^-Fn r 



reproductive forces of nature, the generative source of all living 
beings* For the rest, tine h'again offers an incontestable analogy 
to the prujpus of the Romans and the phallus of the Egyptians. 
The facE is, all the founders of false religions had need to appeal 
to the baser senses, and to Hatter the passions of their proselytes 
in order to attract them to their foolish doctrines and blind 
them to their impostures. 

What I have just said about the lingam applies also to the 
tianttirrt another emblematic and not less abominable symbol, 
which is not unlike the B&at-Jwar or Bt fphegor of the Moabites. 

One sees figures of the Ithgam, not only in the temples dedi¬ 
cated Eo Sira, but also on the high-roads, in public places, and 
other frequented spots, 

VlGXESHWARA, 

This divinity bears also the names of Garre sa, Pilkyar, 
Vlnayaka, &c. He is venerated by Hindus of all sects, and 
his cult is universal. One comes across his idol everywhere— 
in temples, schools, chuitrams t public places, forts, on the high¬ 
roads, near wells, fountains, tanks ; in short, in all frequented 
places. It is taken into houses, and in all public ceremonies 
G.inusa is always the first god to be worshipped. He is, as l 
have said before, and as his name implies, the god of obstacles, 
and by reason of this a Hindu begins every serious undertaking 
by seeking to propitiate him. 

He is represented under a hideous form, with an elephant's 
head, an enormous stomach, and disproport toned limbs, and 
with a rat at his feet Siva w &3 his father, and Radra-Kali, or 
Durga, his mother* He is said to have given himself up entirely 
to a life of meditation, and to have never married. 

The first time that his mother Badra-Kali saw him, she 
reduced his head to ashes by the brilliancy of her look. Siva, 
on learning this misfortune, and being sorely grieved at having 
a son without a head, considered earnestly how he might pro¬ 
vide him with this eminently useful member. With this intent 
he sent his servants with orders to cut off the head of the first 
living creature they met sleeping with the face turned towards 
the north, and to bring it to him. An elephant happened to be 
the first creature they perceived in this posit Eon „ and following 
3 Tart 1, Chapter IX. 
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Siva's Instructions they cut off the animal's bead, and hurried 
hack with it to their master. Siva took it and fitted it on It is 
son's neck, and since then Ganesa has preserved the shape 
under which he is still represented. 

The elephant's head, and also the rat, are probably emblems 
of the prudence, sagacity, and forethought which the Hindus 
attribute to this divinity. 

Isora* or Devenora. 

Indra is the king of the gods of the second rank, who live 
with him in Swarga. He is the son of Kasyapa and AditL I he 
interior gods and the virtuous persons who inhabit his happy 
domains are without number. 

To make them happy Indra distributes amrita (nectar) to 
them, and allows them to enjoy all the pleasures of the senses* 
to which he also gives him Self up without restraint ; there is no 
kind of sensual enjoyment that cannot be indulged in, without 
satiety, in Swarga. 

Indra's vehicle is an elephant, and his weapon the va/m, 
n kind of sharp knife* Lightning is also his weapon in his 
wars against the giants* 

The Asiita-Dik-Palaeas, 

Indrtt occupies the first rank among the eight Dik-Falakas, 
who preside over and guard the eight principal divisions nf the 
world. The following table will explain all thaL is interesting 
about these divinities* who are placed by the Hindus after the 
gods of the first rank 
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An elephant * 

Tin vajrn . . 

Red 

Ajjni * * . 

Smuh-eani , 

A rum * * * 

The iaiti . „ 

Violet 

Yanei . . 

RohUj . * , 

A buihlo . * 
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Orange 

NciniLa . . 
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A man . , 
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A crocodile * 
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Pink 
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Northeast . 

Ahull . . . 
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1 tlu himo ofth«: wtn^ADl ctD- particular shape, a ad in 00 May ie* 
not be translated mlo any European itmbEa any of oura.— D cnois. 
language ; each one of ihcm iia.i a 
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Those who seek for analogies between the gods of India and 
those of Greece may remark ct?rtain striking similarities. Like 
the Greek gods, each Hindu god has a particular weapon, and 
also a particular animal sacred to him. 

Abodes of Bliss. 

There are four Abodes of Bliss: Svarga, KaBasa, I 'aikwtfha, 
and Saffya-Joka. The first is Indra's paradise, the second Siva's, 
the third Vishnu's, and the fourth Brahma's. 

In describing these pleasant retreats, the Hindu books repre¬ 
sent .Mount M&ha-Meru, on the slopes of which they are 
situated, as being in the form of a cone, convoluted like a snail s 
she!1 and divided into stages. On the first, on the north side, 
is Stim-ga, Indra's paradise; to the left on the east side and 
at the next stage, is KaiSasa, Siva's paradise ; at a still higher 
stage, on the south side, is Va than tha, Vishnu's paradise ; 
and, finally, on the summit of the mountain is Sattya-loAa, 
Brahma's paradise. 

SlVAkGA. 

Indra's paradise is inhabited by the gods of the second rank, 
who are all children of Kasyapu, and of his first wife Aditi. 
The palace of India, their eldest son, and king of this realm of 
delight, is in the centre, sparkling with gold and precious stones. 
There is also another palace of equal splendour for Sail, his 
wife, Puloma'a daughter. Their son Isjayanta. In this para¬ 
dise grows the famous jW^ri-tree, the golden fruit of which 
has an exquisite flavour; and there also is the cow Kama- 
dbi'tm, which gives delicious milk. This fruit and milk form 
the nourishment of the gods. 

The kafpo-tree and Kamadht. ntt the cow are held in high 
esteem by the J lindus, and arc referred to on almost every page 
of their books. This free of Hfe of the HIndus, and their 
itself, may well be but a gross imitation of the arbor vtiat and of 
the earthly paradise of Genesis, Be this as it may, however, 
the kalpa tree, which grows to the height of ten yojanas, has the 
power of satisfying all the desires of men who put their trust in 
it. As for Kamadhemt the 8 cow, she is not less prodigal of her 
bounties, and can, among other tilings, grant milk and butter 
in abundance to anybody who invokes her with sincere faith 
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and devotion. Many other trees are to be found in Stvarga, 
while the limpid waters of many rivers meander there in all 
directions, the principal one being the Mandakini. The eyes of 
the inhabitants of this happy abode arc refreshed by the rhyth* 
mica! and voluptuous movements of throngs of dancing-girls; 
while the sweet notes of the vino and kauohra \ which the 
Gandharvas, famous musicians, play in accompaniment to their 
melodious songs, charm the ear without ceasing. Innumerable 
courtesans, too, are always ready to satisfy the passions which 
they excite. Bruhaspati performs the office of guru to the gods 
in Stvarga, and explains the Vedas to them. Finally, strangely 
enough, two duly appointed physicians are to be found there, 
Chonata and Kumara *. The Ashta-Dik-Palakas, mentioned 
above, hold the first rank, as is natural, among the inhabitants 
of this Abode of Bliss. The nine planets also have their abode 
there, and it is from thence that they shine upon us. The seven 
famous penitents, or munis, and an infinite number of other 
saints arc the habitual guests of Indra. 

Entrance to Stvarga is granted to all virtuous persons, without 
exception, of whatever rank or caste, provided they have attained 
on earth the required degree of sanctity. 

Kailasa. 

Above Stvarga is a city constructed on a triangular plan. It 
is called Kailasa, and sometimes Parvata (mountain). It is a 
charming place. Siva rules over it, and it is here that he resides 
with his wife Parvati. They arc both depicted as giving them¬ 
selves up continually to carnal pleasures. Ganesa and Kartika 
are their sons, both of whom are endowed with extraordinary 
strength. Ganesa, the elder, devotes himself exclusively to 
meditation ; Kartika cares for nothing but weapons, and thinks 
of nothing but war. 

Siva’s courtiers arc a band of evil spirits, of whom Nandi is 
the chief. His lieutenants are Bringi, Bhima, and Kadurgita, 
all of w-hom have terrible countenances. 

1 Wc cannot trace this word. The here. Apparently he refers to the 
Abbe probably means the Tamil Kin- twin* Asvini Kumaras, divine phy- 
naruttt. —Ed. siciana. Ed. 

s The Abbd has made a mistake 
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Bhairava, Bhima t and Darshana are charged with the care 
of the city, which is peopled with various kinds of evil spirits, 
horrible to behold, which spread terror everywhere. They 
go about naked, and are continually drinking, quarrelling, and 
fighting. 

Siva, who consumes intoxicating liquors only, is always 
drunk. He abandons himself to unlimited and shameless 
excesses of sensuality. He is clothed in a tiger’s skin covered 
with ashes, and his body is entwined with serpents. Seated on 
his ox, he rides occasionally on the neighbouring mountains with 
his wile Parvati. I he demons who form their escort utter 
piercing cries, terminating with a shriek like MI MI and it is 
from this that Kai/asa takes its name. The paradise of Kailasct 
is reserved for the followers of Siva, the worshippers of the 
disgusting litigant. 

Vaikuntha. 

I ’aik'untha is the paradise of Vishnu, reserved for those who 
are specially devoted to the worship of this god. It is above 
Kailasa, and occupies a most charming site; hence the name 
I aikntt/ha, signifying 4 Pleasant.’ Gold and precious objects 
of all sorts sparkle on every side. In the midst of this en¬ 
chanting abode rises a superb palace inhabited by Vishnu 
and his wife Lakshmi; close to them are Pradyumna, their 
eldest son, and a host of other children, their grandson Ani* 
ruddha, son of Pradyumna, Usha, his wife, and their daughter 
Bana. In this abode, as in the rest, there are flowers, trees, 
quadrupeds, birds, and especially peacocks in great numbers. 

7 he river Karona flows below the royal residence ‘. Many 
penitents live on its banks and there spend happy, peaceful 
days; their food consists of fruits and vegetables, which grow 
without cultivation; their leisure is divided between reading 
the Vedas and meditating. 

Sattya-loka. 

The name of Sattya-loka signifies ‘The Place of Truth,’ or 
1 The Abode of Virtue.’ Sattya-loka is the highest of the Abodes 
ot Bliss. It is the paradise of Brahma, where he lives with his 

* The name of the river b Viraja and not KaronA.—E d. 
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wife Sarasvatu The Ganges waters this divine retreat, and Et 
is hence that some of its purifying waters have reached the 
earth. It is reserved tor those Brahmins only who, by the 
practice of virtue on earth, have arrived at the degree of sanctity 
necessary to gain admittance thereto. Persons of any other 
caste, however edifying and pure their lives may have been, 
are irrevocably excluded from Et, 






CHAPTER VI 


The Worship of Animals.—The Worship of Monkeys.—Of Bulls.—Of the 
Gttruda Bird.—Of Snakes.—Of Fishes.—The Worship of Bhootanis, or 
F.vtl Spirits.— Human Sacrifices. 

Of all the different kinds of idolatry the worship of animals 
is certainly one of the lowest forms, and the one which most un¬ 
mistakably reveals the weakness of human nature ; for man tnus 
shows himself incapable of recognizing in His works the great 
Creator of the universe. What a sad spectacle it is when man, 
created in God’s own image, with a countenance so formed that 
he might always be looking heavenwards so forgets his sublime 
origin as to dare to bow the knee to animals! It is almost 
incredible that human beings should so debase themselves. 
But we must not lament over facts without inquiring into their 
causes. The worship of animals becomes more comprehensible 
when one considers the foundations on which all idolatrous 
religions are based; namely, self-interest and fear. In the 
eyes of a heathen anything that can be useful to him seems 
worthy of being worshipped ; and this feeling is much stronger 
in regard to anything that can harm him. Thus the Egyptians, 
though they were so highly cultivated in the arts and sciences, 
worshipped the bull Apis, the ibis, the crocodile, beetles, snakes, 
&c., on account either of the good they hoped for or of the 
harm they feared from them. As for the Hindus, they appear 
to be firmly convinced that as all living creatures are either 
useful or hurtful to man, it is better to worship them all, 
paying them more or less attention in proportion to the 
advantages they offer or the fear which their qualities inspire. 

* 1 Os bomini sublime dedit. caclumrjuc tucri 
Jussit, ct crectos ad aiders (oltcrc vuhus.* 

Ovid. AfftamorpHous, i. 85 >q.—Denois. 
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First nn their list of sacred creatures are the monkey, the bull, 
the bird called garuda, and snakes. 

Tiif Morkey, oft Nanumax, 

The great reverence in which the monkey is held by Hindus 
is no doubt due to its likeness to man. both in its outward 
appearance and in many of its habits. Perhaps also its thievish 
and destructive propensities may be partly accountable for the* 
consideration which it enjoys. At any rate Hindu books are 
full of marvellous tales of monkeys. In my remarks in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter on Rama I have already described some of the 
deeds of valour wrought by this hero at the head of his army 
oi monkeys. Indeed, the greater part of the Ramayatta, the 
favourite epic of the Hindus, is devoted to the achievements of 
these valiant monkey soldiers and their illustrious general. 

The cult of tlic monkey Hanumnn extends over the whole 
05 India. Hie followers of Vishnu arc specially devoted to this 
deity, but all arc ready to give him a share of their homage. 
Images of Harm man are to he seen in most temples and in 
many public places. J hey are also to he found in forests and 
desert spots. Indeed, in those provinces where there are many 
followers of \ ishnu, you can scarcely move a yard without 
Ci -ruing across an tiiagc ol this beloved god. The offerings 
made to him consist solely of natural products, never of a sacri¬ 
fice of blood. Wherever monkeys are to be found in a wild 
state, their devotees daily bring them o[Teritigs of boiled rice* 
fiuit, and various other kinds of food to which they are partial. 
This is considered a most meritorious act* 

Basaya* or the Bull, 

This is the favourite deity of the Stvaites, or followers of 
Siva. Many conjectures have been offered as to the origin of 
tail-worship among so many idolatrous peoples. It seems to 
me, however, that the reason is simple enough. Was it not 
most natural that those who worshipped so many different 
objects should offer homage to animals which were so pre emi¬ 
nently valuable to them, which were their companions in labour, 
on which they relied to carry on ail their agricultural work, 
which in primitive time* constituted their one source of wealth* 
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and which even at the present day form the basis of mate rial 
wealth ail over the world ? Tile nations which did not actually 
worship them as gods were always careful to show the high 
value they set upon them. For instance, amongst the Romans 
to kill a bull was accounted a no less crime than to kill a fellow- 
citizen 1 ; and it was a long time before the Athenians could 
bring themselves to offer up one of these animals in their 
sacrifices. There is every reason therefore why the Hindus 
should regard their cattle with extraordinary veneration,, for as 
a matter of fact oxen and cows arc so absolutely necessary to 
them that one may safely say it would he quite impossible for 
them to exist without their help. For this reason, therefore, 
these animals arc reckoned among the most sacred objects of 
thdr religion. Their images are to be found in almost every 
temple, particularly in those dedicated to Siva, and are to be 
seen in great numbers in those districts where the sect of the 
Lingayats predominates. The sacred bull is usually represented! 
as lying down on a pedestal, with three of his legs doubled 
under him, and the right forefoot extended straight out beyond 
his head 

Live bulls are also regarded as objects of public worship by 
Hindu devotees* By way of investing them with an appearance 
of sanctity these sacred beasts arc branded on the right hind 
quarter with a design representing Siva's special weapon. 
They are allowed perfect liberty, arc never tied up in a shed, 
and may graze wherever they please. They are often to be 
seen in the streets, where their devotees wo rah ip them publicly 
and at the same time bring them rice and different kinds of 
grain to eat. They are all under the safeguard of superstition, 
and though they wander hither and thither night and day, 

J have never heard of one being stolen. When they die, even 
the Pariahs dare not eat their flesh, the bodies being buried 
with much pomp and ceremony. 

Priests of Siva sometimes travel from district to district with 
these sacred bulls, whose hom£ and bodies are decorated with 
much taste. Large crowds accompany them, carrying flags of 
various colours and headed by bands or music. The real object 

* 1 Bovis tanUt fult apod nntjquos Hook Vl r 
ivjh- ratio, ut turn capitate met lifivem B There is an enormous specimen 

(ittiiicre i[umi civ cm/—Columella, in liic Tonjore lumpSe.—£u. 
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of all this display is to collect alms from the faithful, an object 
which is invariably attained; for multitudes flock to worship 
the venerated animal, prostrating themselves before it with 
every absurd demonstration of devotion that superstition cart 
suggest, Hind one and at I never forget to recompense the leader 
of the procession, who, when he thinks that he has collected 
sufficient contributions, sets the sacred beast at liberty again. 


The Biro Garuda* 

The kite gfttuda is held in great honour, especially by the 
followers of Vishnu, Brahmins, after finishing their morning 
ablutions, will wait till they have seen one of these bird, 
be fb re rein r n i ng to the i r horn es. They ca 11 this a lucky meeting, 
and go back fully convinced that ft will bring them good 
luck lor the rest mf the day. It is a common bird enough. 
Naturalists classify it among the eagles (the Malabar eagle \ 
hut it is the smallest oil the species. It measures bare!v a root 
from its beak to the tip of its tail, and about two feet and a half 
across Lis outspread wings. Its body is covered with glossy 
feathers or a bright chestnut colour; its head, neck, and breast 
an- whitish; the ends of its wings are a glossy black ; its feet 
nre yellow, with black claws. It is a pretty and graceful bird to 
lu )k at; but its offensive odour renders a near acquaintance 
unpleasant. It utters a harsh, shrill, quavering cry like kf&l 
! the last note of which is prolonged into a mournful wall. 
Though apparently strong and vigorous, it never attacks anv 
bird larger than itself that would be likely to offer resistance. 
Indeed its timid and cowardly nature makes one doubt whether 
it really docs belong to the same species as the king of the 
leathered tribe. It wages perpetual war upon lizards, rats, 
and especially snakes. When it espies one of the last-named, 
it swoops down upon it, seizes it in Its talons, carries it up 
an enormous height, and then lets It drop. Following swiftly, 
Lt pteks it up again, killed of course by its fall, and flies 
oil with it to some neighbouring tree where it may be 
devoured at leisure, Probably out of gratitude Tor the 

b y lhis in ridding the country of 
reptiles the Hindus have erected shrines in its honour, just 

as the Lgyptmn*, from a similar motive, placed the ibis 
amongst their tutelary deities. 
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Tilt- gam tin also feeds on frogs and any small tish that it 
can seize in shallow water. Moreover, it does not show touch 
consideration for the poultry-yards of its worshippers, on which 
it often makes a raid. But its cowardice is mch that an angry 
hen defending her chickens can easily put it to flight, and 
only the chickens which have imprudently wandered from their 
mother’s side are likely to fall into its clutches. Protected by 
superstition, die bird has no (ear ot man; it may often be seen 
on the roof of a house, or in some frequented place. Sunday 
is the day specially devoted to gorWtf-worshLp. 1 have often 
seen Vishnavites assembled together on that day for the express 
purpose of paying it homage. They call the birds around 
them bv throwing pieces ol meat into the air, which the birds 
catch very cleverly with their daws. 

To kill one of these birds would be considered as heinous 
a crime as homicide, especially in the eyes of the followers of 
Vishnu. If they come across one that has been accidentally 
killed, they give it a splendid funeral. And they pay the same 
respect to the dead remains of a monkey or a snake, per form' 
ing in each case various ridiculous ceremonies, in order to 
expiate the wickedness of the unknown author ol this dreadtul 
crime. 

Snakes, 

Among tho many dangerous animals which intest India snakes 
are certainly the most to be dreaded. Though tigers are 
no doubt very formidable enemies, they are not answerable 
for nearly so many deaths as snakes. During my stay in 
India hardly a month passed without my hearing that some 
person had been killed, dose to where I happened to be living, 
by the bile of a poisonous snake. One of the commonest 
snakes, and at tile same time the most venomous, is the cobra, 
the bite of which causes almost immediate death. It is accord' 
ingiy held in peculiar veneration. 

Snake-worship, which is a common form of idolatry' among 
almost every heathen nation, no doubt owes its origin to 
men's natural fear of these reptiles. They try to propitiate 
the poisonous species with offerings and sacrifices, and they 
treat those which do not possess deadly fangs with the same 
amount of respect, because in their ignorance they attribute 
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to 3 benevolent instinct what is really only due to want of 
power. 

As if the actual presence of these dangerous reptiles were not 
sufficient to terrify the native mind, Hindu boots are Idled with 
******* and fables about them, and pictures or images of them 
meet you at every turn* 

Snake-worshippers Search for the holes where they are 
likely to be found, and which more often than not arc In the 
htdc mounds raised by the kariahs, or white ants. When they 
have found one, they visit it from time to time, placing before 
it milk, bananas, and oilier food which the snake is likely 
to fancy* if a snake happens to get into a house, far from 
turning out the inconvenient guest and killing it on the spot, 
they Iced it plentifully and offer sacrifices to it dailv. Hindus 
! ,avc been known to keep deadly snakes for years in thetr 
houses, feeding and petting them. Even if a whole family were 
m danger of losing their lives, no one member of it would 

be bold enough to by sacrilegious hands on such an honoured 
inmate. 

! emples have also been erected in tlieir special honour, 
there is a particularly famous one in Eastern Mysore, at a 
paee called Subramamah, which is also the name of the treat 

“t' 40 ?T "«f "»«■ i" Hindu rabies Every year in the 
month of December a solemn feast i 5 held in’this temple. 

d ~ m .to the sacred spot from all parts, 

number of ,T T SacriGces tht snak *’- An enormous 
number ol the reptiles have taken up their abode inside the 

Brahmin -n •’ fed “ d looktd aft ^ >’v U» . fflcialing 
I ah nuns, i he special protection thus afforded has allowed 
them to increase to such m ,ivD.ht ti,.. + i . 

a "** tent H '« they may be met with at 
' ' lurn aM over the neighbourhood. Many or their wor- 

who T ‘nV ‘r b ‘ e 10 bril '^ ** And woe » him 

who should have the audacity to kill one of these gruesome 

demos. He would get himself into terrible trouble 1 

wokhio Tr ° r , Wt “ Cr ^ C °™ in for lheir shart of Hindu 

h P * 11 ,s <il “ te a ™ mm ™ tiling to see Brahmins throwing 


It Is also called W'bnM and 
tf'Jrti, It j, on iht, snake LhtU Vfafaau 
rek-ljnen whlln sleeping on th* aca — 
Dlijow. 


Tlirne arc many ttmpkt of Uiis 
description Still existing, to which pil. 
Part ra-atlc.—£ Uj 
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rice or olher food to the fishes in rivers and tanks. Where 
the Brahmins exercise undisputed, authority! fishing is strict])' 
prohibited! ns * ( " or instance, near the large 1 tgrahuras, or 
Brahmin villages; and in those parts of the rivers where 
they are In the habit nf bathing i have often seen huge 
shoals of large fish swimming about near the surface! waiting 
for their food. At the slightest sound they will msli in hundreds 
towards the bank, and they are so tattle that they will actually 
fce L d out of a man's hand \ 

What I have said so far gives but a feeble notion of the 
superstitious feelings with which Hindus regard animals* 
Ought these feelings, as some writers think, to be attributed 
to their extreme tender-heartedness, to their gentle and com¬ 
passionate natures ? I should say decidedly not. Such chiIdiih, 
yet shameful, forget fulness of the superiority of man over alt 
other created beings cannot surely arise from any noble senti¬ 
ments. I only sec in it the foolish errors of a cowardly and 
weak-minded people, who are slaves to the idle fancies of their 
own imaginations, and whose reason lias become sn obscured 
that they are incapable of recognizing the just and natural laws 
governing the safety of mankind 9 * The most irreconcilable 
superstitions' and the most ill-conceived considerations of 
self-interest are the only motives which actuate Hindus in 
this absurd idolatry of birds and beasts. Any one who has 
made a careful study of the character of Brahmins, who display 
so much care and tenderness for monkeys, snakes, and birds 
of prey, will soon perceive that these same men show the most 
utter callousness and indifference for the misfortunes and wants 
of their fellow-men, Food that they bestow so lavishly on all 
sorts of animals would be pitilessly withheld from an unfortunate 


1 Filh-worslnp is contented with 
tic fish stv»tar or of 

Vishim.—Em* 

* in India wc see* the jfroascat forma 
of 5upcn3.U1.L0n side Ly iide with tin- 

nnoii wondcrfuUy refined systems of 
philosophy, The philosophic Ltrati- 
mm contend?; th.U it is ridiculous to 
try to inculcate into the common and 
uneducated herd the subtler form* 
of doctrine* Hence the various forms 
of idolatrous worship.— Ed, 


1 People have been surprised ihat 
the crocodile was wuh-hippr-d in mw 
part 01 Egypt, white the ichneumon. 
I he mortal enemy of its voting 1 , was 
Worshipped in another. Whui would 
they say to tlur Hindu-* who (ttljtjht be 
found wmnddpjdog the deity garuda 
fit the Very moment that the latter was 
in the act of tearing to pieces and de¬ 
vouring (heir Cither deity, the snake ! 
— Dubois. 
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man who wag not of ihuir own caate, though he were dying 
of hunger at their very cloor^ instead of the kindly precept 
01 Christian charity. 4 Thou shall love thy neighbour as thy- 
self r a precept which should draw together the whole human 
race in the bonds of brotherhood, the Brahmins have subslkuted. 
Thou shaft Jove all animals as thyself/ I will not go so far as 
to say that Hindus are unacquainted with those moral precepts 
which are more or [css common to all civilized nations; but 
prejudice and superstition have so perverted their judgement 
dmt they are- incapable cl regulating their conduct with due 
regaict to what is right and proper from a human point of 
' -''I'-iu than this: in eases where these precepts are 

practised with a praiseworthy object, al] the merit is spoilt by 
tile evidently self interested motives which affluence them. To 
perform a virtuous action simply for the sake of enjoying the 
feeling of having done right, is a sentiment entirely beyond 
their comprehension. If you were to ask a rich Hindu why 
he spent pari ot his fortune in erecting buildings consecrated 
to religious worship, in establishing rest-houses tor the accommo¬ 
dation ol travellers, or In planting trees along the high-road to 
shelter wayfarers from the burning sun, he would frankly tell 
y in that such munificence was calculated to raise him in public 
esteem during his lifetime, and to transmit his name to posterity 
after his death. J 


BitooTAMS, or Evil Spirits, 

Almost all ancient philosophers, among them Pythagoras 
and the followers of Plato, have agreed In saving that each 
human being is under the influence of a good spirit or an evil 
sp.rtt; some even go so far as to allow him both a good and 
a bad spirit. Our own revealed religion can suggest more 
reasonable ideas on this subject; but superstition, the creature 
of ignorance and fear, was obliged to fall back on tiic imagination 
to find plausible reasons for the alternations of good anil evil 
to Which mankind is subject. Incapable of a just appreciation 
of the workings of Providence, and unable to fathom that which 
IS inscrutable, these heathen people imagine that the sorrows 
and troubles which befall them are all the work of invisible and 
malicious spirits, to whom they must offer prayers and sacrifices 
by way of propitiation. Hindus carry their credulity on this 
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point to a ridiculous excess. The worship of evil spirits is in 
fact firmly established and very generally practised among them’. 
These spirits are called by the generic name of bhootams , which 
also means elements, as if the elements were nothing else 
but evil spirits materialized and were the primary cause of all 
natural disturbances and troubles. Such demons are also called 
pisachas , dchias, &c. 

There are temples specially dedicated to the worship of evil 
spirits; and there are some districts where this particular form 
of idolatry holds almost exclusive sway. Most of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the long range of hills which bounds Mysore on the 
west acknowledge no other deity than the devil. Each family 
has its own bhootam , to which it offers daily prayers and sacri¬ 
fices in order that he may preserve its members from the ills 
which the bhootams of their enemies might bring upon them. 
Bhootam images are to be found all over these hills. Sometimes 
they are idols with hideous faces, but more often they are 
merely shapeless blackened stones. Every bhootam has his own 
particular name. Some are thought to be more powerful and 
more spiteful than others, and these are naturally most widely 
worshipped. 

All these evil spirits delight in sacrifices of blood. Buffaloes, 
P>gs, goats, cocks, and other living animals are frequently slain 
in their honour; and when rice is offered to them it must be 
dyed with blood. They do not disdain to accept offerings of 
intoxicating liquors and drugs, or even flowers, provided they 
arc red. 

1 have noticed that the worship of evil spirits is most prevalent 
in mountainous regions and in sparsely populated rural tracts. 
The inhabitants of these out-of-the-way districts have little com¬ 
munication with more civilized parts, and are more ignorant, 
more cowardly, and consequently more superstitious even than 
their more civilized fellow-countrymen. All the troubles and 
misfortunes that happen to them arc put down to their bhootams, 

* Tlic system of dctnon-worshipsccms and represent them as attendants of 
to have been that of the tribes whom Siva {Bhulrsa — lord of demons), 
the Hindus supplanted and drove into The method of worship, the cere- 
the mountains or into the extreme monies and observances of this ancient 
south. The Brahmins have given a system, are foreign to the genius ol 
place to those demons in their system, Hinduism.—Pore. 
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whose anger they think they have somehow incurred ; and it is 
for the purpose of disarming this malevolence that they arc so 
prodigal in their worship of them. 

The wild tribes scattered through the forests of Malabar, on 
the Carnatic Hills, and elsewhere, where they are known as 
KiuiuKurumbars, Sholigars, I rulers, &c., worship no other gods 
but these bhootams. 


Human Sacrifices. 

In vain has the attempt been made, for the credit of humanity, 
to throw doubt upon the many evidences of human sacrifices; 
but unfortunately the proofs are too strong: they are written in 
blood in the history of man}’ nations, and can be only too clearly 
proved. Man, overwhelmed with infirmities and misfortunes, 
and fully convinced that they were the punishment of his sins, 
imagined that lie would appease and propitiate the gods by offer¬ 
ing them the noblest and most perfect sacrifice that he could find. 
Firmly imbued with this horrible idea, he considered himself 
justified in shedding the blood of human victims as well as that 
oj animals. If such an atrocious custom needed confirmation, 
recent instances of it could be quoted among the Hindus, who, 
in common with other heathen nations, have not scrupled to 
drench the altars ot their gods with the blood of their fellow-men. 

1 will say nothing of the abominable teachings of their 
magicians in this respect. Criminal abuses committed by a few 
arc no proof of the absence of religion and morality in a nation 
as a whole. It an infamous charlatan ventures to assure power¬ 
ful patrons who are so weak as to have recourse to his arts, that 
it is necessary to shed human blood in order to ensure success 
in his mysterious operations, and if it is only too certain that 
unfortunate virgins have been sacrificed at the salhis of these 
magicians, the disgrace of it all must rest on the heads of those 
who are responsible for the maintenance of social order. 

A similar sacrifice, however, is recommended when the grand 
yagnam is performed ; and though a horse is most often offered, 
still the nara-medha, or sacrifice of a human victim, is held to be 
infinitely more pleasing to the deity who is the object of the 
ceremony, and is consequently to be preferred. There is, 
furthermore, not a single province in India where the inhabitants 
do not still point out to the traveller places where their Rajahs 
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used to offer up to their idols unfortunate prisoners captured in 
war. These horrible sacrifices were performed with a view to 
securing success to their campaigns through the intervention of 
the gods. I have visited several places where these scenes of 
carnage used to be enacted. They arc generally situated on the 
top of a mountain or in some isolated spot; and there you find 
a mean-looking temple, or sometimes only a little shrine con¬ 
taining the idol in whose honour all this human blood was spilt. 
The victims were beheaded, and their heads were then hung up 
as trophies before the bloodthirsty-deity. Sometimes the sacri- 
ficers contented themselves with cutting off the nose and ears 
of a prisoner, a very common form of punishment in India, and 
then sent him away thus mutilated. A little pagoda still exists, 
perched on the mountain at the foot of which lies the town of 
Mysore, not far from Scringapatam, which enjoyed a wide 
notoriety owing to the number of executions which took place 
there when heathen princes still ruled the country. 

Old men have told me that this horrible custom was still 
practised when they were young. There was nothing in it, 
according to their views, contrary to law or to the rights of the 
people as understood by the then reigning princes. It was 
based on the principle that reprisals were fair and legitimate 
in war ; and it was accepted by the people without any feelings 
of horror. In fact, the old men spoke of it with the utmost 
indifference, as if it were the most natural thing in the world. 
However, the advent of Mahomedans and Europeans, and the 
just indignation manifested by both at these abominable sacrifices, 
at last resulted in their abolition. But if the general opinion is 
to be believed, there arc still several small independent princes 
who, if they had their own way, would still sanction these 
horrible massacres. 

It is, I fear, indisputable that human sacrifices have been 
offered, both in ancient and modern times, on the altars of 
Hindu divinities. If any additional proof bo needed it may be 
found in the Kalhpttrana. Abominable rites of this kind are 
there expressly enjoined. The ceremonies which should accom¬ 
pany them arc described in the minutest detail, as also the results 
which will ensue. The same book contains rules of procedure 
in sacrificing animals, and mentions the kinds and qualities of 
those which are suitable as victims. Lastly, it specifies those 
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deities to whom these bloody offerings are acceptable. Among 
them arc Bahirava, Yama* Nandi, and, above all, the bloodthirsty 
goddess Kali, 

To offer human sacrifices is regarded as the exclusive right 
of princes, and they are even, enjoined to offer them. Neither 
a Brahmin nor a Kshatriya may ever he sacrificed. Every 
human victim must be free from all bodily blemish, and must 
not have been guilty of any serious crime. All animate that 
are offered as sacrifices must be at least three years old, and 
must be healthy and free from all defects. Under no circum¬ 
stances can Brahmins preside or assist in any way at a sacrifice 
of blood. 



CHAPTER VII 


[juniinattf Objects of Worship,-—The SatagntMa Slone.— The TulsUt .— 

Gnus,—The Sattfcii Kijj-Tree- 

Voltaiae thought it incredible that the Egyptians could ever 
have worshipped onions and other products of their gardens. 
He always jeered at this tradition, and looked upon it as 
a mere fable. But the fact is f in matters of superstition truth is 
sometimes stranger than fiction. Wliat I have already said and 
what I am now about to say respecting the Hindus will show 
incontestably that there are absolutely no limits to the fellies 
of idolatry. The Brahmins, indeed, must needs borrow objects 
from all three kingdoms of nature in order tu arrive at the 
magnificent total of three hundred and thirty millions of deities 
which they recognize \ Amongst the inanimate substances 
which they worship, there are four which they consider especially 
sacred, namely, the safagrmtia stone, darbha grass, the plant 
tubist, and the aswafta or sacred fig-tree. 

TilE Salagrasia 1 . 

This little stone is held hi great honour throughout India. 
Brahmins consider it to be a metamorphosis of Vishnu, and for 
this reason they offer daily sacrifices to ft It is a sort of fossil¬ 
ized shell, ammonite or nautilus, oval, striated, uinbiheated, 
and ornamented with 'arborizations* or Lrec-like markings on 
the outside. The more there are of these tree-tike markings, 
the more highly they are revered. 

1 These arc penficrly Spcakin g flri'-'r j through Xepa] is $iirf to be a form 
or divine bdnps, not ddlies in the of Vishnu. TIjc account of Its origin 
strict sense of the tero.—En r given in the Sfamdti -/xmbvd is most 

- The ,witrtjrT.iin nr ammonite frsund monstrotLily and incredibly aLoud- 
in the G Lttidick and ulhc r rivers flow Lnjgr Gable. — Po ft. 
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It ia obligatory for every Brahmin to have one of these 
stones in his possession. They are handed down from father 
to son, and are regarded as precious heirlooms which must 
never pass out of the family. It is written irt the Atiuu-al'cda 
that any Brahmin’s house in which there is no safagrama is to 
be considered as impure as a cemetery, and the ibod which is 
prepared in it as unclean as a dog's vomit. 

Though the sdhgrtima is looked upon as one of the meta¬ 
morphoses of Vishnu, it partakes at the same time of the 
essence of all the other deities, and through it pnja can be 
offered to all of them, There is nothing more efficacious for 
the remission of sins, no matter how grievous they may be, 
than tn- possess some water En which the salagrawa has been 
washed* Forgiveness of sins may even be obtained by simply 
touching the water which lias been thus sanctified. He who 
always keeps such water in his house ensures thereby perpetual 
wealth; and If he goes further and drinks ft, he will not only 
obtain forgiveness oi his sins, but he will also secure his happi¬ 
ness in this world, will always do what is right, and after death 
will at once enjoy the delights of Stvarga. But before drinking 
this marvellous water he must not forget to address the following 
prayer to Vishnu ' Marayanrt, you arc the ruler of the World; 
it is your pleasure to confer blessings on all created beings. 

I drink this water in which your sacred feet have been washed ; 

1 drink it that I may be cleansed from my sins; vouchsafe to 
pardon me, who am the greatest of sinners/ 

The Tulasi, 

Thfc tuhsi{Oryuiufit sanctum) plant is to be found everywhere 
in sandy and uncultivated places. It is a aperies resembling 
the basil that grows in Europe. Brahmins consider it to 
be the wife of Vishnu* and revere it accordingly. * Nothing 
on earth carl equal the virtues of the tufast,' say they: Tu/ast- 
tniaim nasty, niacin tuhsL Puja must he offered daily to it. 
When a Brahmin is dying one of these plants is fetched and 
placed on a pedestal. After puja has there been offered to it 
a bit of ,ts root is placed 111 the mouth of the dying man, and 
the leaves are placed on ids lace, eyes, ears, and chest; he is 
then sprinkled from head to foot with a Wari twig which has 
been dipped m water. While this ceremony is being performed 
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his friends cry several times aloud, Tulasi ! Tulasi ! Tulasi\ 
The man can then die in the happy certainty that he will go 
straight to Sxvarga '. 

Io obtain pardon of all one’s sins it is sufficient to look at 
this sacred plant. By touching it a man is purified from all 
defilement, and if he perform the namaskara to it, any illness 
from which he may be suffering will be cured. 

Salvation is assured to any one who waters and attends to it 
every day. If a branch of it is offered to Y’ishnu in the month 
of Kartika (November), it will be more pleasing to the god than 
a thousand cows. Whoever offers to Vishnu, at any time 
whatsoever, a spray of tulasi that has been dipped in saffron, 
is assured of becoming like Y ishnu himself, and of enjoving 
a share in Y islinu’s happiness. To give a twig of tulasi to any 
one who is in any danger, or who is suffering from anxieties 
and cares, is a certain means of securing for him a satisfactory 
ending to his difficulties. 

These arc only a few of the many virtues possessed by the 
tulasi. 

Most Brahmins cultivate the plant in their houses, and offer 
it daily prayers and sacrifices. They also take care that it 
shall grow near the places where they perform their ablutions, 
and in their meeting-places, such as the chuttrams. The tulasi 
is usually planted on a little mound of sand, which they call 
brinda vanam * or on a square pillar, three or four feet in 
height, hollow at the top, with its four sides facing the four 
points of the compass. Brahmins consider it a peculiarly 
meritorious act to carefully water and cultivate the plant 1 . 

Its leaves have a sweet aromatic scent and act as a cough 
elixir and cordial; indeed Hindus think that they possess 
many medicinal properties. Brahmins always swallow one or 
two after their meals, as an aid to digestion. They also eat 
some both before and after performing their ablutions in cold 
water, in order to keep up the proper temperature in the 
stomach and to prevent colds and chills and other maladies 
which might attack them without this preventative. It was 

• This formality b observed only ’ The plant b grown in the court- 
by the Vul.navitcs.-rn. yard of almost every Brahm.n house. 

Hus name is also given to the and the women offer worship to it 
place inhabited by Krishna.—Du non. daily.—Eo. 
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probably in consequence of its medicinal properties that the 
Hindus deified the plant in the first instance. 

Darbha Grass 1 . 

This plant belongs to the genus borage. It is found every- 
where, especially in damp marshy ground. Brahmins always 
keep some in their houses, and it is used in all their cere¬ 
monies. It grows to the height of about two feet and is 
finely pointed at the top. It is extremely rough to the touch, 
and if rubbed the wrong way it cuts through the skin and draws 
blood. 

Hindu legends differ as to the origin of this sacred grass. 
Some say that it was produced at the time when the gods and 
the giants were all busy churning, with the mountain Mandara, 
the sea of milk in order to extract from it amrita or nectar, 
which would render them all immortal. The story' is that the 
mountain, while rolling about on Vishnu’s back (who, under the 
form of a turtle, was.supporting it), rubbed ofT a great many of 
the god’s hairs, and that these hairs, cast ashore by the waves, 
took root there and became darbha grass. Others say that 
the gods, while greedily drinking the amrita which they had 
with infinite pains extracted from the sea of milk, let fall a few 
drops of the nectar on this grass, which thus became sacred. 
Then, again, others assert that it was produced at the time when 
Mohini—that is to say, Vishnu metamorphosed into a courtesan 
of that name—was distributing amrita to the gods. The vessel 
containing the nectar was supported on Mohini’s hip, from 
which some fleshy filaments fell, and taking root in the ground, 
developed under the form of darbha grass. Be this as it 
may, darbha grass is looked upon as part of Vishnu himself. 
On the strength of this the Brahmins worship it and offer 
sacrifices to it, and, as may be remembered, make use of it in 
all their ceremonies, in the belief that it possesses the virtue 
of purifying everything. An annual feast instituted in honour 
of the sacred darbha grass is celebrated on the eighth day of 
the moon in the month of Badra (September , and is called the 
Darbha ashtami. By offering the grass as a sacrifice on that day 
immortality and blessedness for ten ancestors may be secured ; 

1 This sacred grass i /'.xa r)nasnrotiitt , is essential in all sacrifices.—Eo. 
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and another result is that one’s posterity increases and multi* 
plies like the darbha grass itself, which is one of the most 
prolific members of the vegetable kingdom. I have no idea 
why this plant should have been selected as worthy of special 
honour. I have never heard of its being endowed with any 
peculiar properties, either medicinal, culinary, or other, which 
would account for its high position. 


The Sacred Fig-tree. 

'I here are seven different species of trees which the Brah¬ 
mins consider sacred and accordingly worship; but, strange 
to say, they are not those which produce the best fruits. It 
is true, however, that their thick foliage makes a splendid 
shade—a priceless boon in the hot climate of India. The 
OStoatta 1 conies first on the list. It is one of the most 
beautiful trees in the country, and grows to a huge size. It 
is to be found everywhere, but especially where the Brahmins 
perform their ablutions. Its large leaves, very soft to the 
touch, in colour bright green, are so light and thin that the 
slightest breeze sets them in motion; and as they produce 
an impression of most refreshing coolness, the tree is con¬ 
sidered to possess health-giving properties. When stirred 
by a breeze the leaves make a pleasant rustle, which Hindu 
authors have sometimes likened to the melodious sounds of 
the vwa. When to all these attractive natural characteristics 
is added the tradition that under this tree Vishnu was bom, 
it is no wonder that the asrcaUa is regarded ivith great 
respect and veneration. No one is allowed to cut it down, lop 
off its branches, or even pull off its leaves unless they are to 
be used for acts of worship. To fell one of these trees would 
be an awful sacrilege, and quite unpardonable. It is consecrated 
to Vishnu, or rather it is Vishnu himself under the form 
of a tree *. Sometimes a solemn inaugural ceremony is 


1 It is called armut-mamm In Tamil; 
run mantt in Telugu ; aruli-mini in 
Canarcse. It is the pagoda fig-tree 
[Firm re/igiosa 1 , the tree of God.— 
Dubois. 

* The as n titta or fifU, having roots 
hanging from above and branches 
bent downwards, is allegorical. Each 


tree springing from an unpcrcctvcd 
root is emblematical of the body,which 
really springs from and is one with the 
Godhead. In the Bhaj^avat-gita it is 
said to typify the universe. It is said 
to be the male of the rata or banian 
[Ficus iitdica), —Ed. 
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gone through, called Aswatla pratishla, or the consecration of 
the aswaUa tree. This ceremony, which is an elaborate and 
costly one, possesses the virtue of transforming the tree into 
a divinity by inducting Vishnu into it. The Brahmins assert 
that untold blessings will be showered upon any one who is 
willing to bear the expense. 

I have already described, in the chapters on the Sandhya and 
on Marriage, the manner in which this tree is worshipped, and 
the honours that arc paid to it. Sometimes it is invested, 
like a Brahmin, with the triple cord, the very same ceremonies 
being performed. And sometimes it is solemnly married. 
Generally a vcf>u or margosa tree 1 is selected for its spouse, 
and occasionally a plantain or banana tree. Almost the same 
formalities arc observed for this curious marriage as in the case 
of a marriage between Brahmins. Here and there, on the high¬ 
roads and elsewhere, the aau.'rttla and vcf>u trees may be seen 
planted side by side on little mounds. This union is not an 
accidental one, but the result of an actual marriage ceremony. 
Not thirty yards from the modest hut where 1 wrote these pages 
were two of these trees, under whose sliadc 1 have often 
reclined. Their trunks were so closely entwined that they 
had become incorporated one with another. The inhabitants 
of the village could remember to have seen them planted 
together some fifty years before, and said that they had been 
present at the wedding festivities, which lasted several days, 
and were celebrated at the expense of a wealthy person of the 
neighbourhood at a cost of more than 1,500 rupees. 

Such, then, are the kind of good works which Hindus per¬ 
form in order to obtain the pardon of their sins in this world 
and to ensure their happiness in the next; and such is the 
state of degradation to which the Brahmins, so haughty, 
presumptuous, and infatuated with their own ideas and 
opinions, have reduced a nation which is really worthy of 
better things 1 . • 

1 Th» ia another sacred tree, which 1 Sec Kacme’s La Htixgiom, cap. v.— 
i» dedicated to Siva, the Mtiia Azadir- Dvdois. 

0ciila. —Dubois. 
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The Adflucuatrotion of Civil and Criminal Justice.— Customs ctvihcctcd; with 
I'auryr—VaridUi KiUilscfPLitiialimcnL-—Trtril IfyOrdrnl.— The Prevalence 
of PcijnryRtitlarks Oh the European Cmirii of Justice. 

Governed from time immemorial by despotic princes, who 
recognized no law but thtnr own free will and pleasure, India 
has been accustomed to a form of judicial administration peculiar 
to herself. There has been no legal code, neither has there 
been any record of legal usage. There are, it is true, a few 
works containing genera] legal principles,, and a few wise legal 
maxims which have helped to guide the judges in their 
decisions; yet nowhere have there been properly organized 
courts of justice. Ordinary cases have generally been settled, 
Without any right of appeal, by the collectors of public revenue, 
assisted by assessors selected from the principal inhabitants 
and by the military officer commanding the district. 

The Hind us have neither barristers nor solicitors; neither 
are they compelled to submit to those long proceedings and 
interminable delays, the cost of which often equals the value 
of the matter under dispute. When it Is a question of dividing 
property or of other business of any importance^ it is generally 
submitted to the arbitration of relatives or of the headmen of 
the caste; and if the nature of the suit or the high rank of the 
litigants render it advisable, nil the principal inhabitants of the 
district assemble to decide the point at issue J . 

When a case is brought before the revenue officer of the 
district and his assessors, no difficulty Is experienced in getting 
them to settle the dispute if they think that they are likely to 

1 Si Cite the AbM’l day English nevs and Native waktls practising in 

Courts of jusli c n-have been cslohiishc d these confix. In the villages, bow 

a][ wer the country, and there are ever, arUilrasLon ts suEl resorted to in 

hosts of English barristers and alter* petty coses,—E d, 
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make any money nut of it. Otherwise they will easily invent 
some pretext for putting off the matter till some future time when 
they may have more leisure to attend to it. In any important 
ease they try their best to bring the parties to an amicable under- 
standing; and if that is impossible, they leave the decision to 
a pax thuyat, or * tribunal of five arbitrators, * which may be com¬ 
posed of a larger, but never of a smaller, number than five. If 
caste customs are the subject of dispute, the settlement devolves 
upon the heads of the castes* 

The procedure generally followed is that dictated by common 
sense, by ordinary intelligence, and by such principles of equity 
as one always experts to find established, in theory at any rite, 
in all civilized countries. Besides, almost every member of 
a caste is well acquainted with its different customs, which 
arc handed down by tradition from lather to son, and thus are 
never lost. In short, the form of judicial procedure in India is 
less complicated than that of Europe, and would leave little to 
be desired ff the scales of Themis were not much more easily 
put ofi fteir balance thcre than Eh other eountries. 11 npartiality 
and disinterestedness are virtues with which Hindu judges have 
hut a very slight acquaintance \ Too weak to be able to resist 
the bribes that are offered them, to be independent of the 
prejudices and predilections of their own circle, or to he above 
all considerations of personal interest, their judgements are 
rarely conspicuous for unswerving uprightness and integrity. 
Almost invariably it is the richer suitor who gains the day ; and 
even the most guilty generally find some means of faEanting the 
sword of justice. 

If the parties to a suit have an equally good case or an equally 
bad one, the party which makes the most noise and is loudest in 
its abuse of its adversary usually gains the day, for eloquence at 
the Indian Bar consists in shouting with all the strength of one's 
lungs, and in pouring such a flood of invective on one's adversary 
that he has not an answer left. 

There are two or three Hindu works which contain rules and 
directions concerning the administration of justice, both civil and 
criminal. The best known is the £>harma-Snstrcts t which con¬ 
tains, amongst other things, a treatise on Hindu polytheism. 
There are also the Ntti-Satfras, and the Mamt'Sa$faas, which 

1 Ciieumsttnm Isave now altered f&r tine tetter in lilts reipecL— Ed. 
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have been [Kiilly translated into English *, Many legal precepts 
and decisions, which would he most usclul helps to a judge* 
might be gathered from these works ; but, as usual, they are 
immersed in a farrago of nonsense, religious and otherwise. 
Fur instance, one may find there numbers of decisions m hypo¬ 
thetical easts that are either perfectly ridiculous or morally 
impossible, and also numbers of id iode theses propounded 
fX catficdra. Furthermore, whatever valuable information may 
be found here and there in these books is quite beyond 
the comprehension of the majority of Hindus, who do not 
in the least understand the learned terms in which they 
abound. 

The Hindus, it may be remarked, recognize no prescriptive 
rights* A person in actual possession of any property* who 
happens to have no legal and authentic document stating that 
it belongs to him, is liable to be proceeded against judicially 
and evicted by the representatives of a mi-disani legitimate 
proprietor, even though the actual possessor could prove 
that he and Iris ancestors had enjoyed the property whh <.mt 
question and in good frith for a century or more, I he same 
principle holds in the case of debts. It is not at alt art un¬ 
common thing for creditors to sue the great grandson of the 
original debtor for a debt contracted more than a hundred 
years before, and to force him to pay it even though he himseU 
might be totally unaware of its existence. 

Usury is a recognized institution everywhere; and there is 
no limit to the rate of interest. In the parts at the count!y 
where 1 lived the lowest rate was twelve per cent*, and that they 
call the djiamtaivadtti or lair interest, a rale that would not shock 
the most sensitive conscience 

Indeed to lend money at that interest is considered a men 
Lor I on s action. Eighteen to twenty-five per cent* is the lklliI 
rate, and money-lenders have been known to exact the ex¬ 
tortionate rate of fifty and even a hundred per cent* Happily 
the cupidity of these money-lenders often ends in their over- 

t TIlcSv and Other Hindu ctnisio in this direction since I lie days of the 
have now teen published In Elfish Abb** and varies prowls have 
form Lei Th* Sntttd ffwtfs of the East been made to legislate m t,lr HiatLer* 

series.-En. — Eo. 

5 There has been no improvement 
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reaching themselves, for only people who are ruined and 
absolutely penniless will consent to pay such interest, and 
consequently the greedy creditor runs the risk of losing both 
interest and capital. Borrowers of this class do not, as 
a rule, offer any security which the creditor can pounce upon in 
case of default of payment. A Hindu's whole property gener¬ 
ally consists of a few head of cattle; but such property is inviol¬ 
able. 1 f a creditor tried to seize a debtor’s cattle, the magistrates 
would interfere to prevent it; not altogether in the interests 
of the agriculturist, but because by thus taking away the means 
of cultivating his Helds, the creditors would, at the same 
time, prevent his being able to pay the taxes which belong to 
the State. Even the hut which the Hindu inhabits does not 
belong to him, but is the property of the State. When he 
leaves his village to settle elsewhere, he has no right to dispose 
of his hovel. It remains unoccupied either until some other 
inhabitant comes, and with the consent of the headmen of the 
village Lakes possession of it, or until it falls to pieces. 

Thus it may readily be understood that usurious money- 
lending does not always tend to enrich the usurer. It very 
often happens that borrower and lender are both completely 
ruined together. 

Nevertheless, the lenders need never relinquish all hope. 
The legal system of bankruptcy, which the dishonest man will 
so gladly avail himself of, and by which he can grow rich at 
the expense of his creditors, is unknown in India. If a debtor 
dies insolvent, his descendants to the sixth generation continue 
to be responsible for his debts '. 

Criminal jurisprudence in India varies greatly. In sonic 
castes, for instance, the woman who commits adultery renders 
herself liable to capital punishment, but neither her parents nor 
the headmen of her caste have to carry out or assist at her exe¬ 
cution. Her husband alone has the right to put her to death. 
These severe measures, however, have never been put in prac¬ 
tice except in countries governed by Native princes. The 
Mahomcdans always opposed them wherever their rule extended 
They thought it would be less cruel and more advantageous to 
the State to inflict very heavy fines for offences of this nature. 
Thus, a woman or girl not a prostitute by profession, who is 

' Thr Uw “ ,h ’ J * ub - ccl » now in conformity with the Englhh Uwj.-Eo. 
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proved lo have committed adulter}’, particularly if she afterwards 
became pregnant and thereby convicted herself, would be sen¬ 
tenced to a very heavy fine, quite beyond her power to pay ; 
and her seducer would also be fined to the same amount. It 
the guiltv pair were unable to find the money, the fine would fall 
on their nearest relatives, who would be obliged to pay it for 
them. The same form of punishment was meted out in any 
cases of a glaring nature where caste customs had been broken. 
These fines were collected by the revenue officer of the district 
in which the offences had been committed. It was further the 
custom for the offenders to give a feast to the headmen of their 
caste after their fines had been paid, in consideration of which 
their fault was considered to be wiped out. 

There used to be, and still are in some districts, con¬ 
tractors who fanned the revenue derivable from such fines. 
These men agree to pay a fixed sum to the public treasury, and 
in exchange they arc allowed to keep all the fines they collect 
for minor offences against caste customs, or other peccadilloes. 
One can well imagine that all their energies are directed to 
preventing any persons from going unpunished. 

As to more serious crimes, such as theft, homicide, &c., either 
the ruling prince, his minister, or the governor of a province 
usually passed sentence on them. The governors, however, 
had not the right to condemn a man to capital punishment with¬ 
out the ruler’s sanction. Thieves, as a rule, got off by giving up 
what they had stolen, and a good deal more besides, if they had 
it. The unfortunate man whose goods were stolen only received 
a very small portion of what he had lost, by far the larger por¬ 
tion remaining in the hands of the judge who had kindly con¬ 
sented to look into the matter. Highway robbery was punished 
by mutilation—the right hand, nose, and ears of the robber 
being cut off. 

Murder itself was rarely punished by death. If the person 
accused was rich and knew what to give to the governor who 
tried the case, means could always be found to divert well- 
merited punishment from the culprit. If the offender was a poor 
man, they took away the little that he possessed and banished 
him and his family from the province. 

Thus the most abominable outrages on society were en¬ 
couraged or only lightly punished in India, whilst imaginary 
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Crimea invariably entailed punishment on any who might he 
accused of them, A poor Pariah was put to death in Tanjore 
lor having hurled a atone at and killed a huSE dedicated to 
Siva, which was devastating all the rice-fields in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, I knew another man of the same caste whose 
hand was cut off for having killed, also with a stone, a calf 
which was trespassing on, his field. He too would have cer¬ 
tainly lost his life had he not been able to prove that the offence 
was unintentional, and had not several persons of note intercede d 
in his behalf. 

A person condemned to capital punishment is either shot, 
hanged, or beheaded. There are many forms of punishment 
and torture prevalent in India, For instance, the offender may 
be banished from the country, severely flogged, or rolled naked 
on burning hot stones; or lie may be condemned to carry a heavy 
weight on his head or shoulders until lie faints from exhaus¬ 
tion ; or he may he tied to a slake and exposed to the burning 
rays of the sun with bare head and naked body; or his hands 
and feet may be put into fetters tightened till they almost dislo¬ 
cate the joints ; needles may be inserted under his nails; the 
pungent and acrid juice of the pepper-plant maybe injected into 
his eyes and nostrils; or large bodkins may be plunged into the 
most Sensitive and fleshy parts of Ids body, and on their with¬ 
drawal the parts be rubbed with salt and vinegar or burning acids. 
These arc only a few of the honors invented as punishments l>3 r 
the Hindus, It is not on murderers, thieves, and offenders of 
that class that these terrible punishments fall. They are much 
more likely to be inflicted on Government officials guilty of mal¬ 
practices or malversation of public moneys, or cm anybody who 
h known to be well off but who declines to allow himself to be 
fleeced. 

In those provinces which are still under Native government, 
and especially In those where the rulers are Mahomedans, no 
man's fortune is safe, however honestly it may have been 
acquired. Government agents, aided by a highly organized 
system of espionage, contrive to obtain most accurate informa¬ 
tion respecting the amount of every person's fortune ; and 
whenever an unhappy individual is ascertained to have saved 

1 Tile Indian Ptnal Cixje effr Cl Hilly provide* n S ^i | wjch sentence new* 

day*,—E d, 
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enough to attract the prince's cupidity, he is denounced, arrested, 
and imprisoned* It these high-handed proceedings are not 
sufficient to induce him to transfer the contents ol his strong 
box Into the prince's treasury, harsher measures, such as 
torture, arc resorted to, 

Mahontedans treat even the Brahmins in their service with 
the some severity. But, it must be admitted, the latte \ on K 
experience the kind of treatment that they have so often inflicted 
on their fellows. No one can be harder, more cruel, or more 
pitiless towards the pnx>r agriculturists than a Brahmin invested 
with authority, when he sees a chance of wringing money from 
them. Nevertheless there arc many Hindus, and Brahmins 
particularly, who endure with unshaken firmness and courugi. 
the most horrible tortures inflicted on them, even when their 
lives are in danger, rather than give up their treasures* I have 
known Brahmins who have been thus persecuted for year alter 
year and without success. They may be seen with their bodies 
so covered with bruises and wounds, that they appear to be but 
one large festering sore, a prey to all kinds of vermin ; and in 
this sad plight all relief is denied them, even to die extent of 
refusing dressing for their wounds. 

If the poor prisoner survives these cruel tortures, Ids tor¬ 
mentors, astonished at his tortitude, will set him at liberty, 
ashamed at last of thei r unsuccessful efforts at coercion. I his 
facility of bearing the most excruciating pain with calm endur¬ 
ance is very common among the Hindus. I here are some, how¬ 
ever, who arc not thus gifted by nature, and who, after resisting 
as long as possible,, at length submit and come to tei ms w ilo 
their oppressors. These weaker members receive a present* 
perhaps, of a new turban ora piece of new cloth. MieEr 
persecutors express much regret at having been obliged to 
resort to such harsh measures, remarking at the same time 
that their victims might have spared themselves much pain 
mid torment by acceding to their requests in the first instance. 
The victims are then restored to their former honours and 
employments. Filled with the desire to recoup themselves 
for their losses, they seize every opportunity rbr extortion, 
until they become rich once more and are forced to disgorge 
their plunder. But whatever crimes they may commit or what¬ 
ever tortures they may endure, no disgrace is attached to 
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cither* The penalty of death Itself leaves no stain on the 
memory of the man who has undergone this supreme punish¬ 
ment; and* as a natural consequence, no sort of disgrace is 
reflected on the family of the victim* A Brahmin would be 
degraded and banished from, his caste for having eaten food 
which had been prepared, or drunk water that had been drawn, 
by a person of lower caste ; but were he convicted of steal Eng, 
of uttering vile Calumnies, of attempting to take another man’s 
life, or of betraying hi* prince or country, none of these 
offences would prevent his appearing without fear or shame in 
public, nr would hinder his being well received everywhere. 

In civil as well as in criminal cases, when the evidence does 
riot completely establish a fact, the Hindus often have recourse 
to ordeals to decide the point at issue. There are four ordeals 
generally recognized among Hindus* namely, by the scales, by 
lire, by Water, and by poison'* 

It is not the magistrates only who order these trials by 
ordeal. Any one Hag the right to insist on such a trial. Thus, 
if a theft has been committed, the head of a household compels 
each member to undergo an ordeal. In the same way* the head 
ot a village may force it upon all the inhabitants on whom 
criminal suspicion may rest; and a jealous husband may order 
the same to the ease of his wife whose fidelity he doubts. These 
ordeals sometimes produce such an effect on the real culprits 
that they are convinced that discovery is inevitable, and think it 
more prudent to confess their guilt at once than to aggravate 
the matter by keeping silence. On the other hand, such ordeals 
oftm occasion deplorable miscarriages of justice, and result 
in the conviction of innocent persons, who, strong in the 
knowledge- of their innocence, fondly believe that the natural 
course of things will be reversed in their favour \ 


1 A* * rial by ordeal fa tjhc of fisc 
prim-i|.iaK fcaturts in Hmijn juris pu J Li - 
deju-r. 1 have given a more dcLuilcd 
aeeuuiii n,j' it in Appendix VI*—Lift- 
riots. 


Eh deed Et wm still i n exiatenec in 
rnuil Christian ftiuhtrics lit I (he Lhir- 
tecnLJ: century, Ii, ,|it belief that it 
' vas IJ *lpoasi(>te, even in the most bar- 
b.ir^'Ui age*,, for |)lc obvious nbitsea 
t'l thi.t system tu have e^espeiS the 
es yf the iudjjE* who were bound 

to Vjiliulcl ii t winE people have 
jested Hint, while ll,e Iohjj ctfcniD* 
I :, -'US prayers and exordama which 


T This method .jf deciding :i case* 
dcEjradiJiK example .is it of the 
looiish bditfs of which the human 
mind is capable, was common enough 
amongat ail ancient heatlten natures* 
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A certain young woman who lived close to my house became 
the victim of her husband's jealous suspicions. To prove her 
innocence, he forced her to plunge her arm up to the elbow 
into a bath of boiling oil. The unhappy woman, sure of her in* 
dolablc virtue, did not hesitate to obey, and the result was that 
she was most frightfully scalded. The wound became inflamed 
and blistered, finally mollified, and caused the unhappy Woman's 
death. 

No doubt the disregard of the sanctity of an oath prevailing 
among the Hindus has, 10 a certain extent, necessitated the 
adoption of this system of trial by ordeal. 

Certain it is that there is no nation in the world who think so 
lightly of an oath or of perjury. The Hindu will fearlessly call 
upon all his gods--Celestial, terrestrial, and infernal— to witness 
his good faith in the least of his undertakings ; hut should fresh 
circumstances demand it, he would not have the smallest scruple 
in breaking the word that he had so solemnly pledged. Woe 
to the imprudent person who confides to Hindus any private 
matter that affects his fortune, his honour, or his life! II it 
served their purpose, they svould divulge it without any 
hesitation. 

The unscrupulous manner in which Hindus will perjure them¬ 
selves is SO notorious that they are never called upon to make 
a statement on oath in their own courts of justice, unless they 
arc persons who bear an exceptionally high character*. 


preceded the ordeals were going uiu 
tic judges ffcTB ibl-C to determine the 
guilt or innocence of tllC accused by 
llii'ir dtJJwauour, arid that in the far- 
met eji-vl they left lliem to the ordeal, 
whil l 1 i fi the la ttcr they foilrtd means, 
cither by the npplkuilion of raodjemea 
or drugs or by some other tlioktry. 
to ensure iheir passing through the 
ordeal safe and Mound. It n p pearl 
moreover that Hindu used Id 

protect th_y other means the accused 
who were t* undergo any dangerous 
oideal, Thu*, fur instance. Ln some 
prewinecs, if a Hult'a object was of 
small value, such as a gold ornament-, 
die judges would order a Vessel full 
of water to be brought, and each sit*- 


peeled ponon received a smaller 
vessel of Soft day, which he had to 
pliLL’e in the larger vestet. These 
soft can hen vcwels were easily dis¬ 
solved in the water, and the lost 
property was penemlly found ul d- 
bollom. Thus the culprit escaped 
undiscovered, and there WM no need 
fur the ordeal to taltc place.—Utintua. 

The detection of crime by ordeal 
is not entirely dead even now. Hut 
it i» not. of course. recognized In lhe 
regular courts, and in fact is illegal. 
—EO, 

i l n irniiii: If 'hat j n tt it tenth i« 
ProfcSS' r Max Mill kr dclends with no 
link skill the general credibility of 
the Hindus, He cjuc-lts, inter alt'af, Sir 
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But the jurisprudence of the Hindus, like the rest of their 
political institutions, has undergone a complete change since 
a great European Power has dominated the country. Regular 
courts of justice have been established at great expense in 
every district to protect the rights and settle the differences of 
persons of all classes, irrespective of rank, position, anti caste. 
And this is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest benefits that a just 
and enlightened Government can bestow on any country. How¬ 
ever much opinions may differ as to the usages of these courts, 
it seems to me that no one can deny that they have already 
been productive of immense benefit. Nowadays every member 
of society can rest assured that, sooner or inter, the wrongs 
under which he suffers, either in his person or his property, will 
be redressed, and he can also rely unreservedly upon the impar¬ 
tiality of Ins judges, an advantage he was far from enjoying 
under the iron rule of his former despotic masters. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the present judicial system has 
by m> means realized all the objects for which it was established. 
Indeed, how could any one reasonably expect that such a huge 
measure ol reform would be sealed with per feel ion frotn its very' 
commencement? Every creation of the human brain can always 
be improved upon when the light of experience has shown up its 
defects and revealed the mistakes that have been committed. 
For example, the fact cannot he disguised that the slow and 
cautious method of procedure which is customary in a European 
court * it law is by no means adapted to the majority of Hindus, 
who from their straitened circumstances and the nature of their 
occupations cannot afford such long and expensive modes of 
litigation, is it likely that they would hud it convenient to 
wait about at the place where justice is dispensed, it may be for 
many days, till their turn to he heard conies, leaving, as they 
must, in the mean lime their families without any means of 
subsistence? From this point of view the new system is all 
to Use advantage of the rich and influential and to the detriment 
”1 l be poor, against whom the former can bring vexatious suits 

Malcolm, wltoBSKrteds * I have formed and Irustwonhy medium, that 
hardly ever known, where it person the result did not prove that what 
it'd understand the 1 an^ui] ge, or where bad at first hern stated a* filschortdl 
a ralm Communication wat made to a liad eiihcr proceeded from i\nr or 
native of India through a ivelj-in- from nuapprefacmntuL/—En. 
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with impunity. So great is the dread amongst the poorer Hindus 
of these lengthy processes, and of the prolonged absences from 
their homes which they entail, that when they are cited to appear 
as witnesses before these new tribunal*, they will often spend 
large sums in bribing the official who brings the summons, if 
any means whatever can be found by which they can dude the 
hateful business. If brawls or quarrels arise in a village, the 
neighbours, far from interposing and trying to restore peace, 
retire promptly to their own house*, terribly afraid lest they may 
be called as witnesses in court, and thus waste much precious 
time which otherwise might be profitably employed in the Helds 
or in the house. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this seems to be that under 
the new system of judicial administration sufficient attention 
has not been paid to the peculiar character, disposition, and 
prejudices of the people for whose benefit it was devised. It 
was not sufficiently borne in mind that nowhere in the whole 
world is there another race of men so obstinate, so deceitful, 
and so litigious as the Hindus* partly' from faults of training 
and partly from their deep-seated attachment to caste customs. 
What we should think trilk-s appear to them of the utmost Im¬ 
portance, and are often the cause of lawsuits, 1 defy the most 
active, zealous, and intelligent judge, especially in view of the 
enertnmi* tract of c-mnbj over which he has to administer justice 
— I defy him, I repeat, to hear one-fifth of the grievances, either 
real or imaginary, which people are ready to pour into his ears. 
Three-fourths at least of the legal proceeding* have to do with 
the most petty concerns, though they are far from being regarded 
as such by the com pl.ii rui 11 ts. They are u su a Ily abo ut smalI dc bts, 
quarrels* stariders, trifling assaults without bloodshed, petty 
larceny, The settlement of these small matters might very 
well be removed from die jurisdiction of the higher courts and 
placed in the hands of village pamhayats or petty courts of 
arbitration, composed of the best materials available; or they 
might, in part at any rate, be left to the village headmen* whose 
judgement,* in either case would be expeditious and without 
appeal* It could certainly not be expected that these sub¬ 
ordinate courts would fulfil their duties with very scrupulous 
integrity or strict impartiality; but the parties concerned would 
always have as compensation fur the small injustices of which 
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they might now and then be the victims the immense advantage 
of not losing their time or being put to an expense which more 
often than not is out of all proportion to the value of the matter 
in dispute. 

Of the penalties sanctioned by the European courts of justice, 
imprisonment for debt, amongst others, strikes the Hindus as 
a ridiculous expedient, and it is one at which they often laugh. 
To be deprived of liberty without any additional coercion or 
torture appears to them no punishment at all. Any Hindu who 
lias sufficient private means would be quite contented never to 
leave his house night or day; he would be in a state of indolent 
repose, chewing betel, smoking his pipe, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping without taking the least interest in what w r as going on 
in the world outside. 

There are two classes of persons who are imprisoned for 
debt: firstly, those who arc fraudulent debtors, who can pay, but 
refuse to do so, and whom torture alone would bring to their 
senses; and, secondly, those who are absolutely insolvent. The 
first of these two classes will go to prison with the utmost 
indifference, while the second are positively delighted to be 
sent there, because the aggrieved party is obliged to feed them 
while they are in prison. And what can be more pleasing 
to Hindus than to be maintained in idleness? It must be 
borne in mind that most Hindus, when they borrow money, do 
so with the lurking hope that circumstances will arise, or that 
they will think of some expedient, by which they will be able to 
elude repayment. Thus strong measures have to be resorted 
to as the only means by which payment can be exacted from 
such very unscrupulous debtors. When the time for payment 
comes and the creditor demands his money, the debtor declares 
he has none and begs for further grace, swearing by all his 
gods that he will pay everything, capital and interest, at the 
time stipulated. More time is granted, once and even twice, and 
each time the debtor's fine promises end in smoke. At last 
the creditor becomes tired of these interminable delays, grows 
angry, and arrests the debtor in the name either of the ruler of 
the country or of the governor of the province ’. The creditor 

1 Tlii* method of arrest Is very com- King or the East India Company, or in 
men. • I arrest you,* one Hindu will the name of the Collector of the dis- 
aay to another, ‘in the name of the trict,’ &c. The person to whom the 
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forbidg his debtor to cat or drink without his permission, atid 
at the same time he himstir U bound to fast. If this method 
does nut succeed, the creditor pfaces a huge stone on the debtor's 
head and .1 simikir one on his own, and thus burdened they 
remain motionless opposite each other, exposed to the heat of 
the sun; or they walk till one of them faints from exhaustion ; 
t.T they both stand on one foot like cranes ; or sometimes the 
creditor seizes the debtor's cattle and shuts them up, forbidding 
any one to feed them until payment lias been made in full At 
last the debtor is so worried that he is unable to bear it any 
longer* he comes to terms, pays a large sum on account, and 
gives good security for the remainder. Creditor and debtor 
then part on the best of terms. Very often the creditor is so 
haul pushed liimsell that he is obliged to relinquish a part 0/ 
what is due to him in order to get back some of his money. 

la it likely. I may ask., that men who carry obstinacy and 
tenacity to such lengths would be alarmed at the prospect of 
enjoying a few idle weeks in prison ? 

1 he only object of a prison, according to the Hindus, is to 
prevent the accused or the criminal nmning away. No disgrace 
is attached to imprisonment, and consequently it is no punish* 
ment at all. in fact mere Imprisonment is not looked upon as 
a punishment even by magistrates in native provinces. Every 
one condemned to prison has to undergo more or less severe 
torture according to the gravity of his offence. If it fs but 
a trifling misdemeanour, the delinquent is beaten and then set 
at liberty. 

All intelligent Hindus are agreed that the penal laws in¬ 
troduced by Europeans into their country err considerably on 
the side of leniency. They consider them quite inadequate to 
protect society against evil-doers. To keep peace and order 
amongst a nation constituted like the Hindus, they say, much 
harsher measures must be resorted to. 

liven capital punishment appears to produce no impression 
whatever on these apathetic people. The sight of an execution, 

Summon* L>> add raised h obliRetJ to puuiahed: fur ronlempt yf [he law.— 
obey il + |a leant his business. ami io Dubois. 

pJiiL-c hiind? .it I he of his No such private arrest* art ciOW 

adversary, Ii tie Attempted [o eseajut, ptnoitt^tl by law. _ Ed. 

he Would render himself liable I* \x 
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lar from moving the spectators to feelings of pity or com' 
passion, is only looked upon as an amusement ; and they are 
even much diverted by the convulsive contortions of the poor 
wretch who is hanging on the gallows. Perhaps the utter want 
of feeling shown by the crowd under these circumstances was 
one of the reasons why native princes so rarely resorted to 
capital punishment. Probably they reflected that punishments 
were inflicted quite as much for the sake o£ their deterrent 
effect on others as for die chastisement of the guilty* Mutilation 
appeared to them to be a much more efficacious way of repressing 
vice. Criminals deprived of nose, ears* or right hand, dragging 
out their miserable existence before the eyes of all men, were 
living and lasting witnesses of the severity of the law, and their 
woeful appearance served as a daily example to other - - - l ^c, 

they seemed to say to every passer-by* what a sad fate awaits 
those who break the laws! 

The death penalty, on the other hand, barely excites a pass 
ing terror* and 1 very much doubt whether the fear ol it ever 
restrained any Hindu who was bent on committing a eiime. 





CHAPTER IX 

The M ilitsry Syslcin o f the i I i mln<.— Ancient iind Modern Methods of War- 
.fiiro-- — The SIjictEhlI Farnuiy composin'? tbdr Annies.—Tin’ Military 
Came of ChesiS invented by the Hindus.— FaEg nra.— Different WenpCfla 
that Tmve been in Uw at variqus Times in India. 

Here my sol f un pose d task should have been brought to 
a close, for it is hardly to he expected that i can treat the 
subject-matter of this chapter satisfactorily, seeing how foreign 
it is to my profession. I lowever, ns nearly all the public 
monuments of India* both civil and religious, commemorate 
some war, and as all the Hindu books are tilled with descrip¬ 
tions of feats of arms and accounts of battles, I thought that 
a few details cm this subject would not be entirely out or place 
in such a work as the present 

The Ksbatrfyas, or kings, and their descendants the Rajputs 
formerly held undisputed sway in India, and they atone had 
a right to follow the military profession. All this, however, 
has nowadays undergone a complete change, ambition having 
found a way through this hard and fast rule. At the present 
time there arc very few native rulers who belong to the old 
warrior caste. In this case, as in many others, the strongest 
have seized the reins of government. 1 tideed, in many provinces 
one may find princes of very low origin, who by their courage, 
the ir talents, or their intrigues have raised themselves to their 
high position. In the same way the profession of arms has now 
been thrown open to men of all castes, from the Brat mi in to 
the Pariah. On the one hand one may see a Brahmin who 
has attained the rank of commander-in-chief of an army, while 
on the other hand, especially in the Mahratla armies, you may 
see them serving as common troopers. 
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Though the habits of the Hindus appear more likely to 
impair their courage than to make them good soldiers, the art 
of war nevertheless seems to have been as well understood 
by them from very early times as any other, and those who 
followed the military profession have always been held in high 
esteem. In fact, military officers took rank in the social scale 
immediately after the priesthood. The Brahmins themselves, 
actuated by motives either of gratitude or of self-interest, allowed 
them to participate in some of their own high prerogatives, such 
as the valued privileges of being allowed to hear the Vedas 
read and of wearing the triple cord. But however much the 
Hindus may have honoured the profession of arms, and how¬ 
ever full their national histories may be of wars, conquests, 
sieges, battles, victories, and defeats, it is nevertheless remark¬ 
able that no nation has shown at every epoch in its history 
so little skill in military science. When pitiless conquerors, at 
the head of savage and warlike hordes, forced their way over the 
northern mountains and spread themselves like a devastating 
torrent over the fertile provinces of India, the peaceable and 
docile inhabitants were unable to offer any effectual resistance. 
They saw their towns and villages ravaged by fire and sword, 
while rivers of blood, ingloriously and fruitlessly spilt, deluged 
their fields. The readiness with which they bent their necks 
beneath their oppressors' yoke, and the feebleness of the efforts 
which they put forth to recover their independence, proved how 
inferior they were in courage and discipline to the proud Tartars 
who invaded and conquered them. 

The wars of India may be classified under three heads: those 
of the mythical ages, those of the ancient kings, and those of 
modem times. By the last I mean only the internecine wars 
between native princes before the time when these princes, 
convinced of the superiority of European military science, 
determined to introduce foreigners amongst their troops, and 
to this end enlisted in their service those European adventurers 
who offered to help them in their undertakings. It was an 
imprudent policy, and the native princes did not see until too 
laic the danger of surrounding themselves with such intriguing 
and ambitious auxiliaries. 

I will say nothing about the wars of the gods and the 
giants, which the majority of Hindu books describe with equal 
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bombast and prolixity. Such exaggerated flights of imagination 
can hardly be considered worthy of a place in serious history. 
It is always the same story of armies of giants whose heads 
touched the stars, and who were mounted on elephants of pro* 
portion ate size. One of these giants, lor example, is depicted 
as upheaving the very Erin ament with his shoulders* giving it 
such a violent shock as to overthrow all the gods who dwelt 
therein, and thereby warning them of what they might expect 
from an adversary of such prowess. On the other hand, a god 
who is about to engage these formidable enemies takes the earth 
for his chariot, a rainbow for his boiv, and Vishnu for an arrow. 
He shoots thisextraordi nary missile, and w ith one shot overthrows 
an immense city, in which all the villains that he is pursuing 
arc entrenched, burying them alt in the fallen ruins of the city. 

Ah tuto disc? <>tunes. I do not think that the history of 
the wars of the ancient kings of India is one whit less absurd. 
It is only the poets who have undertaken the task of trans¬ 
mitting details to posterity, and as Hindu poets are not wont 
to do tilings by halves, they have freely availed themselves of 
the privilege of exaggeration and embellishment. Facts are so 
interwoven with foolish and senseless efforts of the imagination 
that it is impossible to disentangle the truth. Why should 
one feel astonished at Xerxes being able to gather together and 
maintain a million soldiers when he set forth to conquer Greece ? 
Such an array would have formed only a small detachment of 
one of the armies of the kings of India. These latter never 
took the field at the head of less than several hundreds of 
millions of fighting men I If the reader will recollect what 
l have remarked several times, namely, that only that which is 
extraordinary and extravagant has the power of pleasing the 
Hindu, he will hardly be astonished at the strange mania which 
has induced Hindu authors to carry exaggeration even to 
puerility. In every' country writers adapt their work to the 
taste of the public, being anxious to gain from, them the greatest 
possible approbation. The maxim 

L R,ii;n eVst beau que Je vrat, 1c vmi smil cm a i enable, 

would be rank heresy in good Hindu literature. 

The one fact that I have been able to glean for certain U that 
the armies of the ancient Hindu kings were divided into four 
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arms or section s T of which the whole formed a chaftmmfgatiu 
These four corps were the elephants, the chariots, the cavalry, 
and the Infantry, Such, indeed, were the component parts of 
the army of Porus, who was vanquished and taken prisoner on 
the hanks of the Hydaspcs bv Alexander. 

No one at the present day denies the fact that the Hindus 
invented the military game of chess 1 , 

[t is very evident that it was the composition and tactic* of 
the ancient Hindu armies that originally suggested the game. 
The Hindus, in fact, called it rkatuwngam, Though with some 
few small variations we have adopted their method of playing, 
it must be admitted that the innovations which we have in¬ 
troduced in the shapes and names of the pieces are certainly 
not happy. What can be more ridiculous than the castles which 
move about from place to place, the queen who rushes about 
fighting with the kings people, or the bishops who occupy such 
an exalted position ? 

As with us t the most important piece on the Hindu chess- 


1 TTi r: following » the Story, id. 
cording 10 Oricnal writers, of how 
this game was invented. At the be* 
ginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era n very powerful young 
monarch wns reigning it! Indio, who 
was of excellent character, but whe¬ 
al lowed hint-idf to be- corrupted by 
fLatterera. This prince soon forgot 
that the love of the people is the 
Only Sure support of a throne. The 
Brahmins and Rajahs uttered miny 
remonstrances, but in vain, Intoxi¬ 
cated by his greatness, which he 
fancied was unassailable, he defused 
their counsels, Accordingly a Brali- 
intn named Siissa undertook lt> ojX=n 
the yomig monarch 'b eyes by strategy. 
To this end he in vented the game of 
chess, in which the king, tliuugh the 
must important of all the purees, can 
nevertheless neither attack nor defend 
hunst-lf without the assistance of his 
subjects. This game speedily became 
famous, and the king expressed his 
anxiety to learn it. Sissa while teach* 


mg him Hie mle-. made him rcalilr 
--'■mr- important truths which tip to 
that lime he had failed to grasp, arid 
the monarch wishing to show bis 
gratitude io the Brahmin asked him 
what he would like aa a reward, 
hiym replied that he would be salih fh d 
with a-s murh rlct as could be placed 
on the sixty- four wpmireji of the chess¬ 
board by putting one grain on the first, 
two on the second, four on the tSuid. 
and *0 on, the number Oil each square 
always doubling. The king cheerlully 
agreed to such an apparently modes.! 
demand. Hut the Irraattre t-d soon 
convinced their master that be had 
pledged himself to an act of munifi¬ 
cence which, in spite of ail hii treasure 
and c-aal stales, he WOtlld be quite 
unable to fulfil. Siwsa a! once seHed 
the opportunity of pointing out !o the 
monarch hnW easy it was |o abuse 1 be 
best intentions of a sovereign if he 
were not perpetually on his> i^uard 
against those who surrounded him.— 
Dlt bam. 
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board is the king*. The second piece, which we call the queen’, 
they term the niantri , a title which signifies a minister of state, 
who is also commander-in-chief of the army. Chariots ’ occupy 
the place of our bishops. Like us, the Hindus have knights, 
but instead of our battlemented castles they have elephants *. 
The pawns or foot-soldiers are, as with us, the simple rank and 
file of which the army is composed. The chess-board is called 
by the Hindus the por-sthalani, or field of battle. 

But to return to the ancient Hindu armies. In the first line 
came the elephants. It is certain that these animals carried 
castles or howdahs on their backs, containing several men 
armed with javelins. But I think it would be wrong to 
suppose that these castles or howdahs were of any great size, 
as might be imagined from certain illustrations. Like those 
which may still be found in the present day amongst the armies 
of some Eastern princes, these towers or howdahs resembled 
large boxes without lids, as long and as broad as a large 
bed, placed crosswise on the back of the elephant, and capable 
of holding six or seven archers when sitting in Oriental fashion. 
Though an elephant is very strong, so as to be able to carry 
two small cannons and their carriages, there is neverthe¬ 
less a limit to its powers; and naturally a much larger 
erection, with a still larger number of men in it, would be 
a burden under which even an elephant would succumb. And 
there is yet another point, namely, the difficulty of fixing 
a lofty structure with any degree of security on an elephant’s 
back, a difficulty which would be rendered practically insur¬ 
mountable by the brusque movements and rolling gait of the 
animal. Be this as it may, elephants in days gone by were 
formidable adversaries amongst these half-disciplined nations. 
They broke the ranks, frightened the horses, trampled the 
soldiers underfoot; and at the same time it was very difficult 
to wound them, on account of their hard and horny epidermis. 
These powerful creatures are still employed in the armies 


* The Arab and Persian name for 
chess is ' the king’s game.’— Dubois. 

* In Low Latin this piece wucalled 
fereia, from the Persian fen, which 
means minister of state, vizir .— Du¬ 
bois. 


* In many Easlern countries these 
arc elephants.— Dubois. 

• Amongst other Asiatic nation* 
these arc camels ridden by a man with 
a bow and arrow in his hand.— Du¬ 
bois. 
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of native princes, but rather from ostentation than from any war* 
like purpose that they serve, A native general or senior officer 
considers an elephant to be the only mount befitting his dignity; 
the a nimat being usually covered with magnificent trappings. 
It is only with great difficulty that elephants can he made to 
stand fire, though every- method is employed to familiarize them 
with it. Without these precautions the rattle of firearms and 
the squibs that are hurled at them would excite them to frenzy, 
and would consequently cause the death of their riders. 

They were also used for battering the gates of besieged 
towns j and it was with a view to counteracting this that most 
of the gates were thickly studded on the outside with lung and 
stout iron spikes. 

In the Mogul armies, before the introduction of European 
tactics, an elephant always marched in the van, bearing on 
its head a long pole, front which floated a large flag. Some¬ 
times this was followed by another elephant carrying a rich 
howdab, on which was placed a box containing a priceless relic, 
which usually waft, if one may believe it, an actual hair from 
Mahgmet's beard. 

1 he chief service which these animals render nowadays is 
in the transport of artillery and equipage. When a swamp, 
a ditch, a canal, or any other obstacle arrests the progress of 
the bullocks that drag the cannon, one or more elephants are 
brought up to push the gun-carriage with their heads and trunks 
;ind thus help them over the difficulty. When rivers which are 
not fordable have to be crossed, elephants are often used to 
carry men and heavy baggage over on their backs. But the 
services oi these animals are dearly bought, considering the 
vast expense which their food and keep entail. Thus they arc 
lulling more and more into disuse. Every day the eamd is 
growing in favour as being more patient and tractable. 

Chariots formed the second division of the ancient Hindu 
armies. If one may believe what early Hindu writers say, these 
chariots were used in considerable numbers and were of con¬ 
siderable size. That oi the king was the most magnificent. 
The rest belonged to his subordinate chiefs. When two hostile 
armies met, the leaders on each side were in the habit of inter¬ 
changing compliments with each other before joining battle. 
Oni, t-«r instance, would drop an arrow just short of his 
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adversary’s chariot, and the other would return the salute. 
Splendid horses were harnessed to these war-chariots. One 
reads in the Bhagavala that one of the old kings of India, 
when setting out on a campaign, harnessed a troop of demons 
to his chariot, to ensure the pace being good. The chariots 
were usually ornamented all round with large bells, which made 
a great noise, and this custom is still occasionally observed 
at the present time in the case of private carriages. The latter, 
however, in no way resemble the ancient war-chariots, about 
which I have not been able to collect any trustworthy infor¬ 
mation. 

The cavalry’ formed the third division. Indian generals in 
ancient times, however, did not rely much on this arm. The 
infantry played the principal part in their wars, which is con¬ 
trary to the practice of more modem times, for until quite 
recently no use whatever was made of infantry, only a few 
undisciplined regiments of followers being maintained to pillage, 
ravage, and destroy all the villages in their way, and to devastate 
the enemy’s country. This idea they had evidently borrowed 
from the Tartars, who had invaded their country, and whose 
superiority in arms they had been forced to acknowledge to 
their cost. 

The Moguls and Mahrattas, the two rival powers who for 
a long while disputed the supremacy of India, placed on some 
occasions as many as 100,000 horse in the field. The 
Mahratta princes combined could have commanded as many 
as 300,000 horse. But they never knew how to utilize this 
unwieldy multitude to its full advantage, because they did not 
understand how to manoeuvre it in a scientific manner. The 
lessons which the European invaders gave them time after 
time, for more than 300 years, seem hardly to have taught them 
to appreciate their mistakes. Even at the end of this long period, 
and when it was too late to mend matters, there was a vast 
inferiority in their tactics compared with those of their dreaded 
opponents. They never could be brought to understand the 
value of strict discipline, good tactical handling, orderly arrange¬ 
ments in marching and camping, and, in short, all the skilled 
dispositions by which it is possible to manaiuvrc large bodies 
of troops without confusion. They thought their work was 
done when they had collected a miscellaneous horde of men, 
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who marched to battle in a disorderly mass and felt upon 
the enemy without any method or concerted plan. 

Indian armies always contain a large number of chiefs who 
command as many troopers as they 1 are able to raise at their 
own expense. Each recruit brings his own horse, which remains 
his private property. He receives a fixed sum for himself and tor 
the keep of his horse, if he happens to lose his horse, he is 
dismissed ns useless. This plan certainly puts the State to 
little expense, but it renders the cavalry as a body less effective, 
for at close quarters, the rider*s first care is for his horse, which 
belongs to himself; nay, often, when he sees that there is 
much danger, he will take to flight at the first order to charge. 
Desertion indeed is very common in the armies of Indian 
princes. As a rule, little trouble is taken to catch deserters; 
nor are they severely punished when caught. In order to 
ensure fidelity amongst their troops the chiefs are in the habit 
of keeping thi-ir pay in arrear; and this prevents a large- 
number of mercenaries from deserting, as they fear to lose what 
is due to them. Nevertheless, whole armies have been known 
to throw' down their arms in face of the enemy and refuse to 
take them up again until they had received their pay. It is by 
no means a rare occurrence for large bodies of troops to refuse 
to set out on a march for a similar reason. Mutinous soldiers, 
too, frequently put their generals under arrest, send them to 
prison, menace them sword in hand, or try to intimidate them 
by loud threats and insults. The generals, strange to say, will 
calmly and patiently put up with these mutinous outbursts. 
Usually they will pay the mutineers a part of their arrears and 
promise tin? rest in a short time. Quiet is then restored, and 
the men return to duty until another such occasion presents 
itself. 

Although these undisciplined mercenaries make very inferior 
troops, still there arc instances on record of honourable and 
brave conduct among their chiefs, especially among Mahomedan 
chiefs of high rank. The latter never cry for quarter; and, 
even when the day is going against them, they will not 
retreat a step as long as they have the support of a few of their 
followers. Flight or retreat under such circumstances is con¬ 
sidered by them even more ignominious than it is by their 
European opponents. 
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The ordinary cavalry troopers, be they Mahomedan or 
Mahratta, are usually very badly mounted, and their equip¬ 
ments are still worse. Nevertheless, their weedy-looking 
chargers arc so inured to fatigue and so accustomed to privation 
that they will make, with only a little coarse hay for food, 
a succession of forced marches which would be quite beyond 
the capabilities of our best European cavalry, covering as they 
sometimes do as much as sixty miles a day. Mounted on these 
wTetched animals, detachments of troops are able to cover great 
distances, and to sweep down suddenly on districts from which 
they were supposed to be far away. It must not be supposed 
that there are not veiy good horses to be found, especially in 
the Southern provinces of India; but they are only to be bought 
for very high prices that are quite beyond the means of ordinary 
persons. Only the chiefs possess really fine horses. They 
take remarkably good care of them. They usually decorate 
them in various ways* and often paint their bodies in different 
colours. They train them in an extremely clever manner, and 
ride them most gracefully. Many indeed would be able to 
carry off prizes in our European riding-schools. The Mah- 
rattas, for instance, accustom their horses to stop at a given 
signal. The rider dismounts and goes away, leaving his steed 
loose Sometimes for hours together the animal will remain 
as still as a milestone until his master returns. A horse-stealer 
who one day came across a solitary steed, which had thus been 
left without any one to look after it, mounted it and galloped off. 
The owner of the horse, seeing from a distance what had 
happened, thereupon gave the call by which he always stopped 
the animal. At the sound of its master’s voice the horse per¬ 
ceived its mistake and stood stock still. In spite of every effort 
on the part of the thief it refused to budge; whereupon the latter 
thought it more prudent to take to flight on his own two legs. 

The troopers, Mahomedan and Mahratta, are armed with 
lances, javelins, and katharis, or daggers. Some few have 
blunderbusses in addition, tvhile others have indifferent sabres. 
A few may be seen armed with nothing but the whip or 
switch which they use in urging on their horses. Each man, 
in short, is expected to arm himself at his own expense, and 
consequently a remarkable variety may be noticed in the equip¬ 
ments of a troop of native cavalry. 
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They march hi the moat irregular fashion, and have no idea 
of regular military movements. Indeed, any such knowledge 
would be of little or no use to them, for they very rarely take 
part in a pitched battle. Ah their campaigns are reduced to 
mere skirmishes and constant surprises on one side or the 
other, in which very little bEuod is shed. The chief ope rations 
of native armies are confined to ravaging the country that they 
happen to be passing through* without distinction, of friend 
t foe, and pillaging without mercy all the defenceless inhabi¬ 
tants, who are put to inconceivable tortures in the attempt 
Lu force them to disgorge imaginary treasure that they never 
possess. 

J lie infantry h, if possible, in even a worse plight; or at any 
tale it was up to the time when native princes were induced 
to admit European adventurers into their service, to reorganize 
and drill their armies. 

The ancient kings of India placed most reliance on their 
infantry. It formed the fourth division of their armies* and was 
numerically larger than the other three. It formed, in fact, the 
main strength ot the combined forces. At the present day, too, it 
constitutes the principal, and indeed almost the only, force of the 
smaller native princes who arc known by the name of Poligars 
These Poltgttrs rarely have any cavalry, the smallness of their 
revenues and the character of the country they inhabit rendering 
it almost impossible to maintain them, 

I he Pali gars in many respects resemble the European bacons 
of the Middle Ages* who from their strongholds ventured boldly 
to defy the royal authority. They are fairly numerous in the 
various districts of the Peninsula, and they were much more 
numerous before the great European Power extended its 
dominion over the territories in which they were established 
and subdued the greater number of them. These petty despots 
waged almost incessant war against each other. Safely un* 
sconced in deep jungles or on inaccessible mountain-tops, they 
were able to defy the princes whose territories surrounded them ; 
and the latter, unable to suppress these turbulent vassals Ebr 
fear that they would pillage and devastate their own states, tried 
to live amicably with them. 

I hese J 'oiigars or sell-styled princes made war according to 

These inhabit the southern districts of the Fcni nsuLi, —-£d, 
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methods of their own. The use of cannon was unknown to 
them ; their only arms being arrows, pikes, and flint-locks. 
They never risked a pitched battle. When attacked by a 
superior force they took refuge in their jungles or on their 
mountains. Their object would be to surprise the advancing 
enemy in some defile. Lying in ambush behind trees or thick 
brushwood, they would pour well-directed volleys upon their 
opponents, forcing them to retire in disorder with considerable 
loss. It was in the midst of their jungles or on the tops of 
their mountains that the English, after much labour and the loss 
of many men, managed to lay hands upon these brigand chiefs 
and their lawless followers. Only by these means were the new¬ 
comers able to restore peace and tranquillity in provinces which 
had previously been the scene of perpetual outrages. 

The art of laying out camps is as little known to Indian 
generals as that of marching an army. The greatest confusion 
always reigns both in their encampments and on the march. 
When an army makes a halt, the most important point, of 
course, is to see that there is a good supply of water close at 
hand. This is not always to be found where it is wanted, 
especially at certain times of the year, and whole armies have 
been reduced to the direst straits by being temporarily deprived 
of this indispensable element, the want of which is much more 
keenly felt in a tropical climate than elsewhere. 

An officer usually goes on ahead, selects a suitable site for 
the camp, and there sets up a large flag, which is visible from 
a long distance. Each division then encamps in any sort of 
order beyond this landmark. Each chief pitches his tent in the 
midst of his own followers, and hoists his distinctive banner. 
Confusion and disorder prevail everywhere, 'filings arc, how¬ 
ever, a little more orderly around the commander-in-chiefs 
tent. Fairly good discipline is also maintained in the spot set 
apart as a market place. Here provisions and commodities of 
various kinds, pillaged from the country through which the army 
has passed, are exposed for sale ; for the progress of an Indian 
army is always attended by fire, sword, and robbery. In fact, it 
is considered unnecessary and troublesome to establish regular 
depots for provisions, or in fact to make commissariat arrange¬ 
ments of any kind. It was only when an army was obliged 
to pass through a country which had already been devastated 
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that these precautions were considered necessary. Strings of 
buttocks were then employed with the army to carry its pro* 
visions. At ait other times the chiefs relied for their commis¬ 
sariat on a crowd of purveyors attracted by the hope of gain, 
and especially on the Lambadts, or Stealers, professional 
pillagers, whom I have already described, and who kept the 
camp market well supplied by their continual raids oh the unfor¬ 
tunate inhabitants of the surrounding country. 

The most abominable debauchery is openly authorized among 
the soldiery, especially in Mahometan armies* A special quarter 
in the camp is ^t-t apart for the vile and depraved wretches who 
give themselves up to this hideous form of prostitution 

Charlatans of all kinds swarm in these disorderly camps. 
There are conjurers, soothsayers, astrologers, tight-rope dancers, 
acrobats, quacks, pickpockets, fakirs, religious mendicants, blind 
men ; and furthermore, each soldier is generally followed by his 
whole family. Thus you may often sec an army of from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand soldiers with three hundred thousand 
foilowens of all sorts and conditions in its train, who, profiting 
by the confusion which reigns in the camp, devote their whole 
time to robbery with impunity. The Mahratta armies are less 
troubled with these encumbrances, for they often make forced 
marches, and it would be impossible for the followers to keep 
up with them. 

The generals' tents, especially in the case of Mahomedaos, 
are very large and commodious. Oriental taste and luxury 
are conspicuous in them. They are richly adorned, and pro¬ 
vided w ith every kind of comfort. They are divided into several 
compartments! some of which are destined for the wives nr 
concubines of these pleasure-loving commander^ who are almost 
invariably accompanied by their women. Even in the midst of 
a tumultuous camp, Indian princes and generals never neglect 
anything that can pander to their sensuality. 

One may well believe that it is easy to surprise a camp com¬ 
posed of such a rabble. There are rarely any outposts. The 
spies who are maintained in the hostile camp partly supply 
this deficiency ; for, as soon as they perceive anything unusual 
going on, they hurry off to warn their employers, who are thus 
prepared to receive the enemy. The latter usually retire as 
soon as they perceive that their opponents arc on the alert. 
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Moreover, surprises and night marches are not at all to the taste 
of Indian warriors, who do not like to be deprived of their sleep. 
Thus it has sometimes happened that a mere handful of Euro* 
peans has thrown into disorder and routed a whole army by 
unexpected attacks of this nature. 

Nevertheless, however inferior the people of India may be 
in discipline and courage, they have one great advantage over 
Europeans, which, had they only known how to make use of it, 
would certainly have rendered the struggle between them and 
their formidable adversaries much less unequal. I mean their 
extreme temperance in eating and drinking. Give an Indian 
soldier three or four pounds of rice per week with a little salt, 
and on that, with the addition of a little water, he will keep 
himself in good health, be active, cheerful, and in condition to 
undertake forced marches for several days consecutively, without 
suffering any inconvenience. What a fund of latent force the 
Indian armies possessed in this useful faculty for the purpose 
of harassing and annoying an enemy whom they were afraid to 
meet in pitched battles, but who, infinitely less abstemious, 
would soon have become disheartened without a plentiful supply 
of substantial food! 

The art of fortifying, besieging, and defending strongholds was 
equally neglected in India. The method generally followed 
was to invest a tou’n and trust to famine to force the besieged 
to capitulate. To take a place by nssault appeared far too 
dangerous a proceeding to Indian tacticians; consequently it 
frequently happened that a wretched little fortified towm, sur¬ 
rounded by nothing but mud walls and defended by a few 
hundred peasants armed with a few worn-out matchlocks, was 
able to hold out for months against the attacks of a host of 
assailants, who, tired out at last by the perseverance of their 
adversaries, were obliged to ignominiously raise the siege. 
Even in recent times, though they might have learnt by sad 
experience to what horrors a town taken by assault is exposed, 
several Indian generals have been known to shut themselves up 
behind walls of mere mud or earth, and obstinately refuse to 
listen to any suggestion of capitulation, treating the European 
besiegers with insolent bravado, and fearlessly awaiting the 
chances of an assault. 

It is true, however, that the honour of the commandant of 
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any fortress is at stake on such occasions. However ad van* 
tageous the conditions offered to him might be, he would never 
willingly capitulate; for should he be weak enough to do so, he 
would find it difficult to escape the suspicion, on the part of 
his king and of the people, that he had acted with treachery or 
cowardice, and consequently his good name would be for ever 
tarnished. 

Nevertheless, the art of approaching a fortified position by 
mines and entrenchments has long been known to Indian 
generals. When such works have been carried as close to .the 
main fortress as possible, the besieged and the besiegers delight 
in insulting and challenging each other by word of mouth. For 
instance, the Hindus will say to the Mahomedans: * If you do 
not now take the place, it will be as great a slur on your good 
name as if you had eaten pork.’ And the besiegers will answer: 

* If we take the place, it will be as great a disgrace to you as if 
you had eaten cow’s flesh.’ Another proof that bluster is no 
indication of courage. 

A device upon which Indians place great reliance under such 
circumstances is enchantment. The magicians of either party 
are called upon to exercise all the resources of their black art. 
Hut unfortunately the sorcerers of the besiegers are nearly 
always as clever as the sorcerers of the besieged. One charm is 
consequently nullified by a countercharra, and it comes to the 
same thing in the end, namely, which side is able to display the 
greater amount of courage and skill. Whatever the result may 
be, however, the magicians always enjoy a large share of the 
glory of success or bear the greater part of the shame of defeat. 
These ahsurd illusions were still in vogue when I left India. 

The tortitications of the most important strongholds, even 
up to recent times, consisted of one or two very thick walls with 
round or triangular towers at the angles, on which were placed 
a lew guns very* badly served. The fort was surrounded by 
a broad and deep moat, but as the natives of India did not under¬ 
stand the use of the drawbridge, the ditch was spanned by a road 
leading to the main entrance, which was hidden by a curtain 
wall to prevent its being visible from a distance. 

In several places in the Peninsula strongholds may be seen 
which owe little oi their strength to the skill of the engineer, being 
situated on the top of steep and almost inaccessible hills. These 
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fortresses are called durgams . Alexander besieged a fortress 
ot this kind on the banks of the Indus, and found great difficulty 
in capturing it'. But there is one great drawback to these dur - 
gams. The air is always cold and damp, even when extreme 
heat prevails in the plains below, and this renders them most 
unhealthy to live in, the men who garrison them being subject 
to long spells of fever which arc difficult to cure. 

The people of India have lately learnt from Europeans the 
warlike art of exterminating the human species in a more 
scientific and practical manner. They have introduced great 
changes in their methods of attack and defence, and, in fact, in 
the whole ol their military system. A sad and fatal gift, which 
they may perhaps one day use against those who brought it to 
them I 

Before finishing this subject 1 will add a few words *on the 
different kinds of weapons that have been used in India at 
different times. I have already mentioned that there are thirty- 
two different kinds of old-fashioned weapons, each of which has 
a name and shape peculiar to itself. Models of these are to be 
found in the hands of the principal idols. Each deitv is pro¬ 
vided with the one that he most affected. As my readers would 
find no counterpart to them in a European armoury, it would be 
difficult to describe them without illustrations. All that 1 can 
say about them is that besides many instruments for cutting, 
there were others for hacking, stabbing, and felling. 

Among Indian arms of more modem times the most important 
defensive ones are the helmet and the shield. The latter is 
made of leather, and ornamented in the centre with large bosses. 
Most Indian soldiers can use it very skilfully. Some wear 
a thick-quilted corselet as a cuirass or breast-plate, which, it is 
&aid, is impervious both to sword and arrow'. But as this 
breast-plate affords no protection against a bullet and is undeni¬ 
ably most uncomfortable to wear in a hot climate, its use has 
been almost entirely abandoned. Among the offensive weapons 
ol India arc bows and arrows. The bow measures only about 
two feet and a half when strung, and each arrow is nearly two 

' See Quintus Cuitius, viii. 11.— sort of cuirass, but they also wore 
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metal ones of different shapes.—Dr- 
uots. 


* The Greeks, and Romans, and 
many other nations of old used this 


vy 
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feet long. These are but poor specimens of the weapons which 
history credits the Hindu gods with using. The bow used 
by Rama, for instance, was so enormous that the fifty thousand 
men who were employed to bring it to him succumbed beneath 
the burden. Vishnu's favourite weapon was the chukmttt, and 
many of his devotees have it branded on their shoulders with 
a red-hot iron. It is still used in some parts, and consists ot 
a metal disk about nine or ten inches in diameter, with well- 
sharpened edges. There is a hole in the centre, and through 
this is passed a stick by means ot which a rapid rotatory’ motion 
is given to the disk, which flies off and inflicts a severe cut on 
any one that it strikes. 

Large grenades or squibs are also frequently used, eight or 
ten inches long, and armed at one end with a keen-edged 
crescent-shaped blade. These are fired off horizontally, and are 
used to produce confusion amongst bodies of cavalry. I hey 
are less effective than our hand grenades, but carry very much 
further. According to Hindu authors, these grenades, called 
ran a ms, were used in very early times. 1 he Rainayatta speaks 
of Rama's vanant as one of his most important weapons. It is 
therefore to be inferred that gunpowder was known in India 
in very early times. It is quite certain that the Hindus pos¬ 
sessed the secret of compounding explosive substances long 
before the invasions of Tartars or Europeans. Still they can 
hardly have been aware of the terrible effect which these 
inflammable materials can produce when enclosed in a metal 
tube: it was reserved for those who conquered this peaceable 
nation to teach them the power of this agent of destruction. 

The Hindus still use the pike, the dagger, and the sword. 
The last is at present their favourite weapon, and they have 
fencing-masters who can teach them to use it with great skill. 

The gun is also much used by them, although in their hands 
it is not a very’ deadly weapon. Until quite, recently they only 
used matchlocks, and their gunpowder was extremely bad, as 
indeed it is even at the present time. Amongst Hindu soldiers 
musketry’ practice is unknown, as their princes consider that it 
is a useless expense to employ powder for this purpose. 

Europeans have recently introduced bronze and cast-iron 
cannon. In former times Indian cannon were made of iron, 
and were of enormous calibre. From these wretched guns 
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they fired stone balls more than a foot in diameter. They took 
no trouble whatever to learn how to aim. I have read in a 
manuscript written nearly eighty years ago that the Rajah of 
1 anjore, having declared war against the Dutch, sent an army to 
besiege their fortress at Negapatam. When it drew near, the 
Dutch fired an ill-directed salvo from the top of the ramparts. 
The Rajah's troops, observing that the balls passed well over 
their heads, thought that they had nothing more to fear from 
the enemy s artillery, and labouring under this delusion, they 
b°Idly approached the glacis. Just at that moment the garrison 
fired a few well aimed volleys of grape-shot which annihilated 
the rash assailants, who learnt to their cost that a cannon can 
be aimed both above and below its true level. The author 
adds that the palanquin of a Brahmin who held a high com¬ 
mand in the Rajah s army, and who had approached a little 
too close to the fortress, was struck by a cannon ball and 
shattered to pieces. The Brahmin got off scot-free with only 
a fright; but his alarm was so great that he ran off as fast as he 
could, and, when he found himself in a place of safety, swore 
by his three hundred and thirty million gods that never again 
would he venture within ten miles of any place inhabited by 
those dogs of Fcringhis. 


y y a 
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The Jains,— Differences between them and the l&aftmlnai *. 

The ward Jain r or Jain?, ta a compound word denoting a person 
who has given up living or thinking like other men *- A true Jain 
should entirely renounce all thoughts of self* He sh<mtd rise superior 
to the scorn or opposition to which he may he subjected on account 


1 Jainism is a heretical ciiTshoot of 
Buddhism, ami presents resembl-inrr--4 
to both 1-3mlimiiHim and Buddhism, 
which have been auiti marised as fol¬ 
lows in ElphinStOUe i fiitiui; 

* They agree with the Em Id ha- in 
denying the existence,. or at least the 
activity a ml provide nee, of God f in 
believing in the eternity of nutter; in 
thr worship of deified ■,-i-nl -,; in their 
scrupulous cere of animal life dttd dll 
the precautions which it leads to \ in 
disclaiming the divine authority ot the 
Vedas-; and in having no sacrifices and 
no reflect for lire. They pgrec with 
the Buddhists also in considering a 
Mate mI Lin passive abstraction as su¬ 
preme felicity, and in all the doctrines 
which they hold in common with the 
Hindus, They agree with the Hindus 
itt Other point*, such n» division of 
caste. This exists in full force In the 
> 11 Lh end west of India, and con only 
be said to be dormant Ml Hie north- 
east, for, though the Jmns there din 
Mot acknowledge the four classes oi 
the Hindus, yet a Jain converted to 


the Hindu religion takes his place in 
one of the castes from which he must 
all along have retained the proofs of 
hie descent, and the Jains themselves 
have numerous divi-iinns of their own, 
the member-. of which are as strict 
in avoiding iri henna triages and other 
intercourse ns the four classes of the 
Hindus. Though they reject the 
Si'i'Ejiiur.il character of the Vedas, tin y 
allow them great authority hi all 
matter* not at variance with their 
rctigion. The principal objections to 
them are drawn from the bloody sac¬ 
rifices which they enjoin, and the toss 
..f annual life which burntoflerfags 
are liable tthough tmtlesigtiedlyi to 
occasion. They admit the whole of 
the Hindu gods, and worship some 
of them, though they consider them 
as entirely subordinate to their own 
saints, wild arc, therefore, the proper 
objects of adoration,' 

The following is from Mr. J„ A. 
iTaLncs's Ctnnili Report for i&gi : 

■ A second odslioot frmn Hie earlier 
Brahminisni k found in the Jain, a 


* This is not the true etymology, jinn is hue who tuns overcome human 
infirmities and p&uidfta'and /«*«, appertaining to Jam.— Pope. 
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of bis religion, the principles of which he must preserve and guard 
unaltered even to dentil, being fully persuaded that it is the one and 
only true religion on earth, that is, the true primitive religion which 
was given to all mankind 

In the course of time, the Jains say, live primitive rctigiun gradually 
became considtrahly corrupted in several essential points, and was 
superseded by the superstitious and detestable sophistries of Brah- 
ininism. The ancient dogmas were forgotten or put aside by the 
Brahmins f who invented an entirely new System of religion, in which 
only a shadowy resemblance can be traced to the old Hindu faith. 

It is the Brahmins who invented the four Vedas and the eighteen 
Puranas, the Trimurti, and the monstrous fables connected with it, 
such as the -dpufors of Vishnu, the abominable iingam, the worship of 
the cow and other animals, the sacrifice of thcjv^grwHf, &c,, &c- The 
Jains not only reject all these spurious additions, but look upon them 
with absolute horror* 

The Brahmins introduced all these sacrilegious innovations very 
gradually. The Jains were formerly in close communion with the 


fumt of belief llul still subsists sad 
flourishes iq India to this day, 1(3 
origin i-. vdlri from n-_ but it beam H 
utm-ng family likeness to the earlier 
ft ■tii of B mill I m:i m, and lE ts .1 ^ucEtion 
junonpt scholars tvhether il iw 
about the tame time or a IsEtle earlier. 
At ijll event* it Mftnj to have been 
unpopular with the Buddhints, and to 
have diverged Ec'.- 1 ; from Drahraanic or¬ 
thodoxy. Tile monastic system was 
rtol COLttUehi&ecd, hut ritual was sim¬ 
plified and women were all u wed u, 
share in il. As in buddhism, however, 
die larger sect ion of the Jain* decline 
|rj allow that women van attain A7>v 
mu* Tile Sailer, however, Ls with 
slicm perpetual Mias, insiL-ad of com¬ 
plete annihilation Caste amenjr-t the 
Jains is maintained, and though I hoy 
have no special reservation of the 
priesthood to a class, there ha general 
tendency in that direction, and in some 
Cases Brahmins i;ien are cm ployed. 
In later year* (he Jai s seem to have 
competed with (ha Brahmins Iq hirra- 
turc ami mienec, So rha! they fell into 
disfavour, and would very probably 
have succumbed but for the advent of 


the Mussulman power. In the north 
:mi| West of India they aw '>1111 a cob 
llvntfd class, mast engaged 111 com¬ 
merce. whilst In llie south, where they 
■-ban- with the BtlddhlsiB, who pre, 
i edetl them, the credit of forming the 
tatiaren? and Tamil literature, they 
are os r< rule agriculturists. Except 
in a few of the larger fit Us of the norrli 
there seems, to he lirLltr seetoriaii tins- 
Ulity between them and the orthodox 5. 
and in (Etc west, where thry are *till 
clo-Mir In customs and observances, 
the line of division Ls scarcely' traceable. 
In parts of both tracts there Is, 10 the 
present ilay, a tendency for Jainism to 
regard itself as a Sieve of ttrn1 1 minium, 
in spite nf tile EUHl-recognition ol (he 
divine authority of the Veda. It ii 
] 1 m liable that in romp I mitre with ibis 
tendency' many have returned their 
rriigioo Sr, Hindu of liic .lain <h l |, so 
that where sect is not separately com¬ 
piled, as in the imperial scries of 
returns, Ihc total of (he jiin religion 
is reduced by that number, A> it is, 
the number of Jaina ia given av about 
1 17000/ 
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Brahmins both in faith and doctrine, but they apposed these change-* 
from the very first with all their power. Then* seeing that their 
remonstrances produced no effect amt that these religious innovation* 
were daily making progress among the people, they found them solve* 
reduced at last to the sad necessity of an open rupture with the 
Brahmins. The immediate cause of this rupture was the introduction 
vf th eyafpmiti sacrifice, at which some living creature must he immo¬ 
lated h This, they contend, is directly opposed to the moat sacred 
and inviolable principles of the 1 iindti religion, which forbids (he 
destruction of any living thing, for any reason or on any pretext 
whatever. 

From tiiat moment things came rapidly to a climax ; and it was 
then that e3lc defenders of the pure primitive religion took the name 
of Jnlns, and formed themselves into a distinct sect, composed of 
Brahman as, Kshntriyas, Vafoyas, and Sudras. They were tin 
descendants of the Hindus of all castes whu originally banded 
themselves together 10 oppose ibe innovations of the Brahmins, 
and they alone have preserved the religion of their forefathers intact 
to the present day. 

After ibe schism the Joins, or true believers, perpetually taunted 
the Brahmins with their debased religion, and what at first merely 
furnished subject-matter for scholastic disputes finally became the 
can lie uf lung and bloody hostilities. For a long time success was 
on the side of the Jain-, but in the end, the majority of the Kshatriyas 
nnd other castes having Beccded and adopted the innovations of the 
Brahmins, the latter gained the ascendant and reduced their adver¬ 
saries to the lowest depths of subjection, lUcy overthrew' all the 
temples of the Jains, destroyed the objects of their cult, deprived them 
of all freedom, both religious and civil, and banished them from public 
employment and all positions of tru*.L ; in fact, they persecuted them 
to such an extent that they succeeded in removing nearly alt traces 
of these formidable antagontsis in several provinces where formerly 
they had been mast nourishing. 

When these persecutions and wars began Is a question that lam 
unable to answer with .my degree of accuracy; but it appears that 
they lasted, n tong time and only came to an end in comparatively 
recent rimes. Not more than four or five centuries ago the Jains 
exercised sovereign power in several provinces of the Peninsula. 
Nowadays the Brahmins are the masters everywhere; the Joins, 
on the other band, arc absolutely powerless, and it would be impos¬ 
sible to find one occupying a position of any importance. They have 
Ijecomc merged in the lower middle classes. They devote them* 
sol ves to agriculture, and even more tu trade, which is the special 


his g c r*lh ei ram. — Dm cm a. 
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profession of the Vaisyas, among which caste the greater number of 
these sectarians are now to be found. Their principal trade is in 
kitchen and household utensils of copper and other metals. 

There are very few of the Brahmin caste who hold the opinions 
of Che Jains. There is a village, however, called Maleyur, in South 
Mysore, which contains between fifty and sixty families of them. 
They have a famous temple there, of which the gum K a Brahmin 
Jain. In the other more important temples iff the Jains, such as those 
at Belgola, Madighery, and. otFicrs, the gurus or priests arc recruited 
from the Vaisyas, or meitdumts. The Vaisya Jains arc regai ded by the 
Brahmins ol the same sect as ptififps, or heretics, because thev have 
thus usurped the priestly office, and also because they have Jittered 
Ehe religion of the true Jains by introducing some of the innovations 
ft their Brahmin adversaries '. This divergence oropinion, however* 
has not led to any serious differences between them. 

1 he Jains are divided into several sects or schools, which differ on 
(Ue subject of perfect happiness and on the means of attaining ir. 
bhic ul these sects, known by the name of KasMkxhtttda Sartom- 
i'iim \ teaches that there is no oilier imJ/tJut, that is to say, no 
other supreme blessedness, than that which is to be obtained from 
sensual pleasures, particularly that which is derived from sexual 
intercom^ with women. This sect is* it is true, not numerous. 

Ihe school os the Jainti-basvjr'u is the most numerous, and it is 
subdivided into several others. Us tenets differ very little from 
ih'i^e of the 1 j'i hmtti school ■ Brahmin ism* it recognises the dif¬ 
ferent stages of meditation as taught by the latter, and enjoins very 
ntuch the same means of attaining everlasting felicity, by which they 
understand reunion with the Godhead. 


Tjie Rujojols System of the Jai^Su 

flic Jains acknowledge one Supreme Being, to whom they give the 
names of Jiii/irsama, Pamiuattna, ParapumvfvfJu, and several others 
expressing the infinity of his nature. 

It is to tliis Supremo Being alone that all the prayers and sacrifices 
uI L ^ ,c tnte Jains are offered; and it is to him that all the marks of 
respect which they pay to their holy personage®, known as Salo&u- 
putmfuis, and to other sacred objects represented under a human 
iiirm, arc reojly addressed : fur these, on attaining Moksha t supreme 
blessedness* after death, have become united with and incorporated 
into the Supreme Being, 

l ho Supreme Being Is, they say, one and indivisible, a spirit 


■ -Rrfitoliteral! J mean* fclkm’ * Suttambln Ml. tolly mwn, ■ cUd 

ia white," — Eo, 
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without corporal ports or [imitation?. IIis four principal attributes 
arc ^— 

t. Ananta-gnQttttmj infinite' wisdom, 

2. Amintii'iltirsamtm, infinite intuition, omniscience, and omni¬ 
presence. 

3. AwjfiUi-vifyam, omnipotence. 

4* A j f(t ti hi -$ st kh am , infinite blessedness. 

This noble being is entirely absorbed in the contemplation of his 
infinite perfections, and in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the happi¬ 
ness which lie finds in his own essence, He has nothing in common 
with the things of this world, and does not interfere at alt In the 
government of this vast universe. Virtue and vice* good and evil, arc 
indifferent to hum 

Virtue being essentially right, those who practise it in this world 
will find their reward in another life, either by a blessed reincar¬ 
nation, or by immediate admittance to the delight* of Simrgu. Vice 
being essentially bad and wrong, those who give way to it will he 
punished in another world by an unh.ippy reincarnation. The worst 
offenders will go straight to Nam&a after death, there to expiate their 
crimes, Iiut in no case does God intervene in the distribution of 
punishments nr rewards, or pay any attention to the good or evil 
done by rnen here below. 

Matter is eternal and independent of the Godhead- Flint which 
exists now has always existed and will always exist. 

And not only is matter eternal, but also the order and harmony 
which reign throughout the universe—the fixed and unchanging 
movements of the stars, the division of light from darkness, the 
succession and constant renewal of the seasons, the production and 
reproduction of animal and vegetable life, the nature and. properties 
of the elements; in fuel, ail thing* visible are eternal, and will 
continue to- exist just as they have existed from all time. 

M FIT JEfSVC E £0$ES. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Jains is metempsychosis. Their 
belief in this differs in no way from that of the Brahmins. But they 
do not agree with the latter with regard to the four iotas or worlds. 
These they refuse to recognize* They also reject the three principal 
Abodes of Bliss— Satiyti-lokfi, Vatkim/fia, and Kcifttsa. that is to sav f 
the paradises of Brahma, of Vishnu, and of Siva. They recognize 
three worlds only, which they describe by the generic nniiie of 
Jagnt-tri rir, and which are the l 'nitihwn~hkn or superior world, the 
Adha-loka or inferior world, which they also call /VitaEa, and the 
Madhya-lotra or middle world, that is to say, the earth where mortals 
dwell* 
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Ukddhwa-loka. 

This world, which is also called Surarga, is the first of the Jugal- 
Iriva, and Devendra is lord of it There arc sixteen distinct abodes 
in it, in each of which a different degree of happiness is enjoyed in 
proportion to the merits of the righteous souls who are admitted. 
I he first and highest of these habitations is the Sadhu-dharma. 
Only the very purest souls have access to this, and they there enjoy 
unbroken happiness for thirty-three thousand years. The Achudu- 
ktitfu, which is the last and lowest of the sixteen habitations, is 
destined for the souls of those who possess exactly the requisite 
amount of merit, neither more nor less, necessary to procure their 
admittance into the Unld/iu'a-/uka. They there enjoy for one thousand 
years the amount of happiness which is their portion. In the other 
intermediate habitations the degree and duration of happiness are 
fixed in relative proportion to the merits of those who arc admitted. 

Women of the rarest beauty adorn these Abodes of Bliss. The 
blessed, however, have no intercourse with them. The sight alone 
of these enchanting beauties is sufficient to intoxicate their senses 
and plunge them into a perpetual ecstasy that is far superior to all 
mere earthly pleasures. In this respect the Stwirgn of the Jains 
differs little from that of the Brahmins. 

On leaving the Urddhtau-loku at the expiration of the period 
assigned to them, the souls of the blessed arc bom again upon earth 
and recommence the process of transmigration. 

The Adiia-loka. 

I he second world of the Jagal-lriw is the AdAu-toka, also called 
A ataktt, and sometimes Pula la. It is the lower or inferior regions, 
the abode of great sinners : that is, of those whose crimes are so 
heinous and so manifold that they cannot be expiated by even the 
lowest forms of reincarnation. 

I he Adha-loku is divided into seven dwelling-places, in each of 
which the severity of the punishments is proportionate to the gravity 
of the offences. The least terrible is the Retna-prtnai , where erring 
souls arc tormented for a thousand consecutive years. The torture 
gradually increases in intensity and duration in the other abodes, 
until in the Afa/ia-dattiai-prawn, the seventh, the punishments 
reach a point of awfulness which is beyond all description. It is 
there that the most villainous sinners arc sent, and their horrible 
sufferings only terminate at the end of thirty-three thousand years. 
\\ omen, who from their constitutional weakness arc not able to 
endure such extremes of suffering, are never sent to this awful Maha~ 
datum prawn, no matter how wicked they may have been. 
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The Madhya-loka, 

Tlit middle world h the Modhyn-Ioka* is the third uT the Jagat~triw. 
Tt is there that mortals live, and tlmt both virtue and vice ore to be 
found. 

This world is one rrjtt in estent, n rtjn being equal to the distnuce 
Hiver which rhe sun travels iti sis months. Jmitbu-Du’sjui^ which is the 
earth on which we live, occupies only a small part of the Madhya- 
tota. It is surrounded un all >idcs by a vast ocean, and in the centre 
of it is ait immense take extending for a hundred thousand yojanti^, 
or about four hundred thousand leagues- In the middle of this lake- 
rises the famous mountain Mahammt* Jp/u&u-Daitfa is divided; into 
four equal parts, which are placed at the four cardinal points ot 
Mu/utittmt, India is in the part called Bhnrata-Kshetra, 

These four divisions of Jambu-Divipa art separated from each other 
by six lofty mountains, which arc called Himavata, Maha-Himavata. 
Nishado, Nila. Arummii, Sikari, ail running in the same direction 
from cast to west, stretch Eng across Jmnbu-Dtiripa from one -sea to 
the other. 

These mountains arc intersected by vast valleys, where the tree!?, 
shrubs, nnd fruits, which all grow wild, are of a beautiful pink colour. 
These delicious retreats are inhabited by good and virtuous people. 
Children of either sex living there arrive at maturity forty'■eight hours 
after their birth. The inhabitants tire not subject to pain or sickness. 
Always happy and contented, they live on the succulent vegetables 
and delicious fruits which nature produces for them without any 
cultivation. After death they go straight to she delights of Swtrgtt. 

A spring rises nn the top of Mahamrru which feed* fourteen large 
rivers, of which the principal are the Ganges and the Indus. All 
these riven: pursue a regular and even course, which never varies. 
Unlike the false <Ganges and the false Indus of the Brnlimins. the 
waters of which rise and fall, the Ganges and Indus of the Jains cun 
never be forded, and their waters always maintain the sumc level. 

The names of the fourteen rivers of the Junta are the Ganges, the 
Indus, the Rohita-Toya, the Roluta* the Hari-Toy*, the Harikum.i, 
the SiUn, the SUoda, the Mari, the Narikanta, the Sw.jma-kulu, the 
Knpaya-kula, the Kj k La. and the Rikloda. 

The sea which surrounds Jambu-D&’if'v lh two hundred thousand 
yiyititfi*, or eight hundred thousand milts I "tig. 

Beyond this ocean there are three other continents, separated 
from each "ther by an immense sea. They closely resemble Jamba- 
Dn'ipn, and arc also inhabited by human beings. 

At the far end of the fourth continent, called Pttskam-varla-Dwipti, 
is situated d fanushy~ct*vpun a very lofty mountain which is thr: 
extreme limit of the habitable world. No living being lias ever gone 
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beyond this mountain. Its bn sc is washed by an immense ocean, 
in b hick are to be found an infinite number of islands which are 
inaccessible to the human nee. 


The Succession and He vision ok Time. 

Jime is divided into six periods, which succeed each other without 
interruption through out eternity. At the termination of each period 
there is an entire revolution in nature, and the world i$ renewed. 
The first, called Pratketita-kala, lasted for four Mts of Jkatis, or forty 
million millions of years; the second, Dwiliya-bth, thirty million 
mtUiona : the third, Tettiya-kola^ twenty million millions ; the fourth, 
C/Hiturihrt-kfih, ten million millions, minus forty-two thousand v.-.irs. 
I he fifth period, exiled Pnttcbama-kafo, the period of in constancy and 
change, U the age In which we are now living. It will Inst twenty- 
one thousand years. The present year {182.,) of the Christian era h 
the year ij6q of the Panchatna-kafa of the Jains, 

Ttie comparatively recent date of the commencement of this period 
seems to me to he wortliy of note, 3 am inclined to think that it is 
the date of the schism between the Brahmins and the Jains, Such 
a memorable event may well have been considered as giving birth to 
a new era. la' this conjecture were confirmed it would be easier tu 
fix the time when the principal myths of Hindu theology originated, 
Ihcrtr is no doubt time the new ideas introduced bv the Brahmins 
into thetr religion occasioned the schism which exists to this day. 

I he sixth and last of these periods, the WrfuvtoAi, will also last 
twenty-one thousand year*. The element of lire wilt then disappear 
from off the earth,and mankind will subsist entirely oti reptiles, roots, 
and dateless herbage, which will only grow sparsely here and there, 

1 here will then l>c nu caste distinction or subordination, no public or 
private property, no form of government, no kings, no laws; men 
will lead tlte lives of perfect savages. 

Thi.H period will terminate with a jtifo-fiwlaya, or flood, which will 
uge J hf \ w ,olt cart W tscccpt the mountain of silver, called Vidi- 
pnrm. rhis flood will be caused by continuous rain for forty-seven 
c, £ 5 ’ ’ ,vhlcf| 'y if] result in a complete upsetting of the elements- 
A few people living near the silver mountain will take refuge in the 
caves which are hidden in Its sides, and they will fee saved amidst 
the universal destruction. After the catastrophe the elect will conic 

*. m ° Untain wiU rcpeoplc the earth. Then the six 

periods will begin over again, and follow each other a* they did 


t « e I-earning ok tiie Jains. 

f J?£ N ] >^phy of the Jains is contained in four Vedas \ twenty- 
four I uranas, and sixty-four Sutras. The Puranas take the 
1 Tkcacflre not catted Vedoa, but Agamai— Eo. 
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of the twenty-four Ttrthmtk&ra$\ or saintsi. A Parana is assigned to 
each of them, and contains Ills history. 

The names of the four Vedas ire Prathmtiani^'t\^a, Chamttam-yvgtx , 
KafafiGtti-yvgif, and Draviam^yoga, These four books were written 
by AtfS*jivam t the most ancient and must celebrated of all the holy 
percentages recognized by the Jains, He came down from Safa^gtt, 
took a human form, and lived on earth for a pnrva-& 0 ti, or a hundred 
million million years. Not only did he compose the Vedas, bin it 
was he who divided men into castes, gave them laws and a form 
of government, and laid down the lines of racial order. In short, 
Adkwarn is to the Jains what Brahma i* to the Brahmins; one of 
them having most probably been modelled from the other. 

The Sixty-three Saloka- run irsi i as. 

Besides Adiswara, who is the holiest mid most perfect of all beings 
who have appeared on the earth in human form, the Jains recognise 
si sty-three others, whom they describe by the generic name of 
Salolii-pttrti tfv, and whom they also worship. Their history k 
contained in the Ptt 1 thamani-yoga. 

These venerable personages arc subdivided Into five classes: 
twenty- four TkiJurnfarBS, twelve Chakmvartis, nine i'nsu-i/r^a/ti< r nine 
Bata- ;yi su -del 'fitas , and nine Bala-ramas. 

The twenty'four Tirthmtkamsi arc the holiest, and to them most 
honour is paid. Tlicir position is the most sublime that a mortal can 
Aspire to. They all lived in the most perfect state of Nirvana, They 
were sitbject to 110 in firm jty or sickness ; they felt no want, no weak¬ 
ness, and were not even subject to death. After having lived for 
a long time on earth they voluntarily quitted their bodies and went 
straight to moksfia, where they were Hinted with, and incorporated 
into, the Godhead. 

AH tht: Titihanhtnn came down front Swargn and took human 
forms among the Kshatriya caste ; but they were subsequently 
incorporated into that of the Brahmins by the ceremony of the 
diksfui * During their lives they were examples of all the virtues to 
other men, whom they exhorted by their precepts and their actions 
to conform strictly to the rules of conduct laid down by Adiswara, 
and to give themselves up entirety to meditation and penitence. 

Some of them lived for millions of years: the last of them, however, 
only attained the age of eighty-four. 

They were in existence during the period of Chofarlha-hahi. Some 

1 TirifutftLatai means those who Go-dhcad. — Erh, 

have J pa.i&eii over* tin.- (juif which 1 llus Word literally translated 
separates hnrnau beings from the means 4 iniriatc[jiL'—D ubois. 
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were married, but the greater number remained celibate, being 
professed aannyasis. 

The twelve Chakrmnrtia , or emperors, recognized by the Jains 
were contemporaries of the twenty-four Tirthankaras. They shared 
amongst them the temporal government of Jambu-Dwipa. They 
catnc straight front Swarga, and when on earth belonged to the noble 
caste of Kshatriyas. Some were initiated into the Brahmin caste 
by the ceremony of the diksha, completed their lives os Sunn vast 
Nirvams, and after death obtained moks/ut, or supreme happiness. 
Others returned to Stvarga. But three of them, having lived ex¬ 
tremely wicked lives on earth, were condemned to the tortures of 
Naraka. 

1 he twelve Chaknnytrfis were often at war with one another, but 
they had more especially to fight against the nine I'asuulnntlas, the 
nine Bo/a-vasu-dnatas, and the nine Baht-ramas , who ail governed 
different provinces in India 

The second Veda, or Chanutnni-yoga, contains the civil laws, also 
regulations relating to social status, caste, &c. 

The third Veda, or Karanaui-yoga, is a dissertation on the nature, 
order, and component parts of the Jagat-Mya. 

The fourth, or Dmviani-j'oga, contains the metaphysical theories of 
the Jains and several controversial subjects. 


The State ok Savwvasi Nikwni. 


The most holy and sublime state to which man can possibly 
attain is that of Smtnyast A triKnu, which means * naked penitent.’ 
In embracing this state a man ceases to be a man ; he begins 
to be a part of the Godhead. As soon as he has attained the 
highest degree of perfection in this state, he frees himself volun- 
tarily, without any trouble or pain, from his own self, and obtains 
tttoksha, thus becoming incorporated for ever into the Divine Self. 
There is no real Nirvnm existing in this yoga. Those who aspire 
to this state must pass through twelve successive degrees of medi¬ 
tation and corporal penance, each one more perfect than the last. 
These degrees arc a kind of novitiate, and each of them has a special 
appellation. Having at last become a Ninsini, the penitent no 
longer belongs to this world. Terrestrial objects make no impres- 


1 Rama of the Brahmins is one of 
the nine Bala ramat of the Jains, and 
their Krishna is one of the I<um- 
dlMHu. The Jains say that the Brah¬ 
mins borrowed these two names to 
make up the Ata/an of their god 


Vishnu. They assert generally that 
the Brahmins have stolen from them 
all the knowledge concerning which 
they so particularly pride themselves. 
— Dubois. 
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sion on his senses. I Ic regards the good and evil, virtue and vice, to 
be found on this earth with equal indifference. He is freed from 
alt passion. He scarcely feels the wants of nature. He is able to 
patiently endure hunger, thirst, and privations of all kinds. He can 
live without food of any sort for weeks and months together. When 
he is obliged to cat he partakes indifferently of the first animal or 
vegetable substance that coincs to hand, however filthy or disgusting 
it may seem to ordinary people. He has neither fire nor sleeping 
place. He always lives in the open on the bare ground. Though 
absolutely naked from head to foot, he is insensible to cold and heat, 
wind and rain. Neither is he subject to sickness or any bodily infir¬ 
mities. He feels the most profound contempt for all other men, no 
matter how exalted their rank may be, and he takes no account of 
their doings, good or bad. He speaks to no one, looks at no one, and 
is visited by no one. His feelings, his affections, and his thoughts arc 
immutably fixed on the Godhead, of whom he considers himself as 
already a part. He remains absorbed in the contemplation of God’s 
perfections, all earthly objects being to him as though they did not 
exist. 

by a long course of penance and meditation the material part of the 
Nirvani gradually dissolves, like camphor when it is put in the fire. 
At last all that remains of the penitent is the semblance or shadow of 
a body, an immaterial phantom, so to say. Having arrived at this 
pitch of perfection, the Nirvatti quits this lower world and proceeds 
to unite himself inseparably with the Godhead, where he enjoys 
eternal and ineffable happiness. 

Jain Rules of Conduct. 

In many respects Jain rules of conduct arc similar to those followed 
by other Hindus, and particularly the Brahmins. The Jains recog¬ 
nize the same observances with regard to defilement and purity. 
They perform the same ablutions and recite the same prescribed 
Htantranm. Most of their ceremonies relating to marriage, funerals, 
Ac., arc the same. In fact, all the rules of social etiquette and the 
general customs in use in ordinary life form part of their education. 

The Jains differ from their compatriots in several particulars, of 
which the following are the most remarkable:— 

Under no circumstances do they take any solid food beween 
sunset and sunrise. They always take their meals while the sun is 
above the horizon. 

They have no titis or anniversaries in honour of the dead. As soon 
as one of them is dead and his funeral is over, they put him out of 
their memories and speak of him no more. 

They never put ashes on their foreheads, as do most Hindus; they 
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are satisfied with making with sandalwood-paste the little round mark 
called bot/u, or else a horizontal line. Some devotees put these marks 
on their forehead, neck, stomach, and both shoulders in the form of 
a cross, in honour of their five principal TirUuutkaras. 

The Jains arc even stricter than the Brahmins in regard to their 
food. Not only do they abstain from all animal food, and from vege¬ 
tables the stalks or roots of which grow in a bulbous shape, such as 
onions, mushrooms, &c., but they also refrain from eating many of the 
fruits which the Brahmins allow on their tables, such as the btUri-kai, 
or brinjal, called bfrittgrla in Portuguese, the pudiihm-kiU, See. Their 
motive is the fear of taking the life of some of the insects which arc 
generally to be found in these vegetables and fruits. The principal, 
and indeed almost the only, articles of food used by the Jains are 
rice, milk, things made with milk, and peas of various kinds. They 
particularly dislike assafoctida, to which Brahmins arc so partial', 
and honey is absolutely forbidden. 

Whilst they arc eating their food some person sits beside them and 
rings a bell, or strikes a gong. The object of this is to prevent the 
possibility of their hearing the impure conversation of their neigh¬ 
bours, or of the passers-by in the street. Both they and their food 
would be defiled if any impure words reached their ears while they 
were eating. 

Their fear of destroying life is carried to such a length that the 
women, before smearing the fluor with, cow-dung, arc in the habit of 
sweeping it very gently first, so os to remove, without hurting them, 
any insects that may be there. If they neglected this precaution 
they would run the risk of crushing one of these little creatures 
whilst rubbing the floor, which would be the source of the keenest 
regret to them. 

Another of their customs, and one which, though for a very different 
motive, might be advantageously introduced into Europe, is to wipe 
most carefully anything that is to be used for food, so as to exclude 
as tenderly as possible any of the tiny living creatures which might 
be found in or on it. 

The mouth of the vessel in which water for household purposes is 
drawn is always covered with a piece of linen, through which the 
water filters. This prevents the aniinalculac, which float or swim on 
the surface of the well, from getting into the vessel and being after- 


* Hits resinous gum. the amdl of 
which appears to us so abominable 
that we have called it Utrrus JiuMi, 
strikes the smell and taste of the Hindus 
and almost all Asiatics very differently. 
They consider it to be possessed of 
an agreeable perfume and an exquisite 


flavour. The ancient Greeks and 
Komant shared their partiality for 
this substance ; for it seems certain 
that the ff/A^tov of the former and the 
tavr of the latter were nothing more 
or less than assafoctida.— Dudois. 
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wards swallowed. When a Jain traveller wishes to quench his 
thirst at a tank or stream, he covers his mouth with a cloth, stoops 
down, and thus drinks by suction. This cleanly custom is highly 
to be recommended everywhere, apart from the superstition which 
prompts the Jains to practise it 

I he Jains form a perfectly distinct class. Brahmins never attend 
any of their religious or civil ceremonies, while thev, on their part, 
never attend those of the Brahmins. They have their owm temples, 
and the priestly office is filled by men professing the same tenets as 
themselves. 

• Amongst these temples there arc some which arc richly endowed 
and very famous. The Jains make pilgrimages to them, sometimes 
from great distances. There is a very remarkable one in Mysore, at 
Sravana Bclgola, a village near Scringapatam. It is between three 
mountains, on one of w'hich is an enormous statue, about seventy feet 
high, sculptured out of one solid piece of rock. It must have been 
a tremendous piece of work; for to execute it, it w-as necessary to level 
the ground from the top of the mountain to below the base of the 
statue, and there form a sort of terrace, leaving in the centre this 
mass of rock which was to be caned into the shape of the idol. It is 
a very fine piece of Hindu sculpture. Many Europeans who have 
seen it have greatly admired the correctness of its proportions. It 
represents a celebrated Nirvam called Gumatta, a son of Adis- 
warn. The figure is absolutely nude, as are most of the idols to 
which the Jains offer adoration, and which are ahvays likenesses 
of ancient penitents belonging to this sect In those davs it would 
have shocked them to represent these penitents as wearing garments, 
since they made it a point of duty to go absolutely naked. Childless' 
women may often be seen praying to these indecent idols, in order 
that they may become mothers. 

Hus temple of Belgola, being only a day's journey from Seringa- 
patmn, has been frequently visited by Europeans. ‘ It was a great 
source of grief to the devotees of the sect to see this punyasthata 
(holy place) defiled by a crowd of unbelieving visitors. And what 
was still worse, these inquisitive foreigners were often accompanied 
by their dogs and their Pariah servants. In one resting-place they 
would cook a stew, in another they would roast a piece of beef under 
the very nose, as it were, of the idol, whose sense of smell, the Jains 
thought, was infinitely disgusted by the smoke of this abominable 
style of cooking. At last the p,ru attached to the temple, shocked at 
all this desecration, fled from the unhallowed spot, and retired to 
some solitary place on the Malabar coast. After three years of this 
voluntary exile, he returned to his former abode on the assurance 
that Europeans had ceased to visit the place, and that the temple had 
been thoroughly purified. Now, I ask you whether it is not the 
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duty of any well-conducted man, even if he docs not respect them, 
at least not to openly outrage the prejudices, feelings, and customs of 
anv people amongst whom he may happen to be thrown, no matter 
how peculiar or ridiculous they may appear to him. What pleasure 
could be derived, or what good could be gained, by exciting the anger 
and contempt of those from whom one has nothing to fear, and who 
cannot retaliate ? 

An invalid European officer, who was going to the Malabar coast 
for change of air, on passing near Bclgola, was seized with the idea 
of spending a night in the temple, which he did, in spite of much 
opposition on the part of the inhabitants. Two days afterwards the 
officer died on the road, to the great delight of all the natives, who, 
of course, attributed his death to a miracle, and looked upon it as 
a direct retribution from their outraged deity. This just and condign 
punishment, said they, would inspire with wholesome fear others 
who might be tempted to try a similar experiment 

The idols of the Jains differ in many respects from those of the 
Brahmins. Almost all have curly hair like Negroes- They wear 
neither car-rings, nccklnces, bracelets, nor bangles on their ankles, 
whilst the Brahmins, on the other hand, overload the objects of their 
devotion with such ornaments. 


APPENDIX II 

Tlx; EJta-dasi\ or Eleventh Day of the Moon. 

The eleventh day of the moon is religiously observed, not only by 
Brahmins, but by all those enstes which have the right to wear the 
triple cord. They keep a strict fast on this day, abstain entirely from 
rice, do no servile work, and give themselves up wholly to devotional 
exercises. The following is what the I'ishnu-purana says on the 
subject : — 

The Eka-dasi is a day specially set apart for the worship of Vishnu ; 
those who offer him puja on this day ensure for themselves immor¬ 
tality. Even before the creation of the world the 1 Man of Sin' was 
created by Vishnu to punish mankind *. Me is of enormous stature, 
with a terrific countenance and a body absolutely black; his eyes 
are wild and glaring with rage ; he is the executioner of mankind'. 
Krishna, having seen this ‘Man of Sin,’ became thoughtful and 

1 See the description in the chapter on the Sandkya. 
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pensive- Touched by the woes with which mankind was over¬ 
whelmed, Krishna resolved to remedy the evil. With this end in 
view he mounted the bird Gam da, son of Bin obi, and went in search 
of Yuma* the King of Hell. The Child of die Stitt, delighted at this 
visit of Nana van a. who was master and guru of the world, hastened 
to offer him fiujtt, and placed him on a massive throne of gold. No 
& lower had Krishna seated himself thereon than he beard the most 
piteous and plaintive cries. Moved with com passion, he asked the 
King of Noraka whence these lamentations proceeded, and what 
caused them, 

‘The lamentations that you hear. O Lord of the World; replied 
Yaixia ," are the scars and groans of the unfortunate beings who, 
having spent their whole lives in Ktn. are now sntlcring the tortures 
ft ] leli. where they art treated according to their deserts,' 

* 1 heft/ said K rishna, ‘let us go to this place of torment, that I may 
see for niysdf what these sinners are enduring; 

^Aud he did see, and his heart was softened, 

' What r cried he. overcome with grief, ‘is it possible that men, 
who arc Creatures and childreti of mine, are enduring such cruel 
agony 3 Shall I be a witness of their suffering* and do nothing iu 
help them? Cannot I give them sonic means of avoiding them in 
the future ?’ 

Thereupon he considered how he might bring the reign of the 
' Si »' $° nn end, he being the sole cause of all mankind's 

misfortune. Accordingly, to preserve hence fort It the human race 
from [lie torments uf Xarahf he transformed himself into the Ektwienf v 
or eleventh day of the moon. This is, therefore, the blessed day 
ihat Vishnu has selected in iris mercy to redeem ami save man kind. 
It is the happy day that procures the pardon of one s sins: St is 
the day of days, since one must look upon it m being Krishna 
•himself. 

T he inhabitants ol 1 fell, full of gratitude for the kindness that 
Vishnu had showed towards them, worshipped him and chanted his 
praises landIy. Thereupon Vishnu, being much pleased by their 
prayers and praises, wished tigive them an immediate proof of his 
goodness;. Turning to the J Man of Sin; he addressed him in the 
foliowi iig vvu rd.s;— 

- Begone, wretched being, begone ! Thy reign i 5 over. Till now 
thou hast been the tormentor of mankind; J command thee to let 
ibLiti live in peace for the future. They are my children, and 1 desire 
them to be happy. 1 wish, nevertheless, to assign to time a pkee 
where thou mayest live, but thy place shall be unique; it shall be 
liere. The Eht-t/ijn, or t kventh day of thc moon, is mysejf in anut hcr 
form. It i$ the day that I have chosen, in my mercy, to save men 
and deliver them from their sins. Nevertheless, in order that they 
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may be worthy of so great a favour, I ex pretty forbid them to eat 
rice on ibis day. I ordain that thou shaft dwell in this rice. I his >s 
the abode that I sisrign to thee. Whoever .shall have ihc tcrricrity to 
eat this food* thus defiled by thy presence, will incorporate thee with 
himself, and will forfeit all hope of pardon. 1 

Thus spake Vishnu? and the following is the sentence of life 
and death which he pronoun ced r and which cannot be too strongly 
impressed on tine attention of mankind :— 

‘I repeat, therefore, again, because 3 cannot -ay it too often: I *o 
not eat rice on that day; whoever you arc, be your position. and 
condition what they may. do not cat rice. Once more 1 say, do not 
eat rice/ 

Tp fast on this holy day and to offer pttja to Vishnu is to ensure 
the forgiveness of sins and the gratification of all one':* wishes. 
Moreover these further observances must be followed, On the 
tenth day the fmtdityn must be performed, end only one meal must be 
eaten, and that without salt or any hind of peas or vegetables. It 
must only lie seasoned with n small quantity of melted butter, and it 
must he eaten quickly. In the evening one must visit a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Vishnu, and, holding some darbim grass in one’s hands, must 
meditate for some time on the greatness of the deity, addressing to 
him the following prayer t— 

1 Behold me id thy presence* great god ! \ prostrate myself at 

thy feet. Hold out a helping hand to me and remove the obstacles 
which ! encounter nt each step. My feeble will sa often led astray by 
the passions that influence me. Thou alone ranst give it strength to 
resist such weaknesses, and keep it straight in the path of virtue,' 

This prayer being ended, some durbiui grass most he offered to 
Narayann., and the worshipper must prostrate himself before liicn with 
bin face to the ground. 

Making a bed of this same grass at the feet of Vishnu, lie must 
pass the night upon it, Chi rising in the morning lie must wash his 
mouth out twelve limes and perform the usual ablutions. During 
the day he must fulfil his ordinary religion* duties, the chief ui 
which is ihe sacrifice to Vishnu. He must fast for the whole of the 
day. eating and drinking nothing. The night of the eleventh day 
must also be spent in a temple dedicated to Vishnu. The whole 
family—father, mother, wife, brothers, and children — must remain 
together in the presence of Vishnu, and remain awake. 

The wife who perforins this act of devotion along with her husband 
will, on her reincarnation, have a husband who will make her very 
happy, and by whom she wilt have a numerous family. After her 
death she will be conveyed to l nikuuiha, and be reunited to her first 
husband. 

Whoever during this night -sliJl occupy himself in drawing the 
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emblems nf the chakra arid sawMo, which Vishnu carries in hEs band, 
will obtain the remission of Jiis sins committed in former genera¬ 
tions, Whoever shah make a model of these two weapons with 
dough of rice Hour, in several colours, shah receive a much greater 
reward, for his sons and iris grandsons shall enjoy prosperity on 
earth, and occupy after their death a high place in Vaikimtha. 

If any one places little flags of various colours in Vishnu's temple 
he will eventually be born again king of a fine country. And if any 
one allows the cloths and flag3 that Irnve been offered Vishnu to 
fiuttvr freely in the wind, he will receive pardon for all hi?, sins, how¬ 
ever heinous they may have been. Any one who places an umbrella 
over Vis]mu's head will be reborn rich and powerful, and will himself 
have the right to use one. 

To employ oneself during this same night En making a tittle house 
of flowers for Vishnu is a* meritorious n work as if one had sacrificed 
li horse a hundred times over. And if any one should make this 
house in cloth, he will himself have a house of bricks in VnikunthtL 

On the saiagratjia stone or on the image of Vishnu must then be 
poured some jxmefaMmmto, that is to say milk, melted butter, curds, 
honey, and sugar mixed together. The image must then be adorned 
with nch stuffs and precious jewels, ;ind a fan must be placed before 
it, I laving performed the $am-£iUp<i, and purified by die ^t^/ yvgu * 
the live dements of which man i> composed, the worshippers must 
Hx their thoughts on Vishnu, and, lidding flowers in their hands, 
must meditate for some time on the perfections of the deity. They 
must picture him to themselves in their in End's eye as seated on 
a gulden thrmte with Ilj.h daughter by his side, casting around 
the effulgent light that encircle* him, having sometimes two and 
sometimes four arms. To this Supreme Lord of the Universe must 
their 1 1 outage be addressed. 

This net of meditation ended, the worshippers must offer him 
pttja, beginning with the ; that is to say, they must ask the 

god whether he is in good health, and has accomplished his journey 
safely. 

They will then present to him water to wash his feet, and to 
refresh him after the fatigues of his journey. They must say: 

‘ Chid of Gods, receive thi* water to wash your feet; it is pure a mi 
sweet, and will refresh you, and it will remove the dust which has 
covered you on your way/ 

They will then give liim water for rinsing out his mouth, and more 
water and flowers to put on his head; some milk, honey, and sugar, 
mixed together, to quench his thirst; and various kinds of food to 
satisfy his appetite. It is thus, at intervals of three hours, that they 

“ Set the deseripiFoti, in the chapter on Ihc SntiMju, 
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must offer pnjo to Vishnu. Everything that is offered to him must be 
the very best that can be procured. 

I have already said that they must pass the night without closing an 
eye for a moment; they must spend it in dancing and singing to the 
sound of musical instruments. It is sufficient to repeat Vishnu’s 
names, or even to hear them repeated, to obtain the remission of all 
one’s sins and the accomplishment of all one’s desires. It is con¬ 
sidered a meritorious action even to go and look at persons who are 
spending the night in the performance of these pious exercises. 

Great care must be taken on this holy day not to speak to any one 
who is not a true worshipper of Vishnu. To address even one word 
to unbelievers would cause Vishnu’s worshippers to lose ail the 
benefit of their devotion. 

He who on this day hears the sound of musical instruments played 
in honour of Vishnu and is not enchanted, is like a dog when it hears 
the vino. The pious man should delight in listening to a symphony 
which is in itself capable of remitting sins, because it adds to the 
glory of the Lord of the World. He should join in the saintly throng 
of worshippers, when they with one accord hasten to show their 
devotion and their real by their dances, songs, and hymns in honour 
of the great deity. 

He who objects to such acts of worship is the greatest of sinners. 
He who, while not actually disapproving, refrains from taking part in 
them, and occupies himself instead with other matters, will be pun¬ 
ished for his indifference by being reborn as n cock in another life. 
He will be reborn dumb if he docs not contribute as much as ever he 
can towards the pomp and ceremony of the Eka-dosi. 

Every kind of musical instrument must be played on that night, 
and in fact everything that is possible must be done to contribute to 
V ishnu s pleasure. Hie worshippers must walk round the image of 
the god several times in procession ; they must prostrate themselves 
before it, and from time to time they must pour milk upon its head. 
Each worshipper, at the conclusion of the ceremony, must give 
a present to the Brahmins in proportion to his means. 

Ordinary food may be taken on the twelfth day in the afternoon, 
but not before, on pain of forfeiting for a hundred generations all the 
blessings which should flow from these ceremonies 1 . 

Those who faithfully observe the fast of the Eka-dasi in the manner 
desc ribed will make sure of salvation. If any one has killed a Brah¬ 
min or a cow, taken away the wife or property of another, committed 
lornication with the wife of his gttru , drunk intoxicating liquors, 
caused abortion in a pregnant woman ; all these and other similar 

* This is incorrect. Those who fast on the eleventh day break their fast 
before sunrise on the twelfth day.—E d. 
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sins, no matter how numerous or heinous they may be, will be entirely 
absolved by the fast of the Eka-dasi , and by sacrifices offered to 
Vishnu on that day. 

Such, in brief, is what Markandeya teaches us. 

Before leaving this subject 1 ought to mention that the precepts 
contained in these instructions arc not strictly kept, except by a very 
small number of devotees. The Eka-dasi, it is true, is kept as a holy 
day by Brahmins, and by all persons who have the right to wear the 
triple cord, and even by a few Sudras of good position, but they 
content themselves with spending the day in performing a few 
religious rites and in amusements. Nevertheless they all abstain 
from eating rice. Towards evening, however, they have a meal 
composed of cakes and fruit, which greatly modifies and simplifies 
the severity and length of the fast prescribed by the Vishnupunma. 


APPENDIX III 

Sivu Ratri, or Siva’s Night. 

The feast of Swa-ftatri is celebrated with great ceremony, especially 
by the Sivaitcs. This is what we read in the Skatuia-ptmma on the 
subject:— 

There is in Jaiubu-Du'ipa a large town known by the name of 
Varanasi, where dwelt a man belonging to the boy* 1 or huntsman caste, 
who was short of stature, very dark in complexion, and of a most 
violent and passionate temper. One day when out hunting in the 
woods, as was his wont, he killed such an enormous quantity of birds 
of all kinds that he was hardly able to carry’ them, and was obliged to 
sit down and rest at almost every step. Dusk was coming on while 
he was still in the middle of a thick forest, and anxious not to lose the 
spoil of his day’s hunting or to become a prey to the wild beasts that 
infested the place, he went up to a vepm 1 or margosa-tree, hung his 
game upon one of the branches, and climbed up into the tree, 
intending to spend the night there. Now that night happened to be 
the night of the new moon of the month of Phnlguna 1 March), a time 
of year when dew falls heavily and the nights are chilly. The hunter, 
benumbed with cold, tormented by hunger (for he had eaten nothing 
during the day), and half dead with terror, passed a very miserable 
night. At the foot of the tree was a Ungam , and this circumstance 

1 It should be the bdva, not the trpm.— Ed. 
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proved to be the saltation of the hunter. The discomforts that Fie 
vi-ns enduring obliged him to change tit-, position frequency, and the 
shaking of the branches of the vefiu* caused some drops of dew, 
together with some leave*, flowers, and fruit, to fall on the littgam. 
This fortunate accident was sufficient to win Siva's favour and to 
obtain for the hunter absolution for all his sins, For Siva, to whose 
worship this night was specially consecrated, was much gratified 
at the offering thus made to his adored, symbol; and he ordained that 
he who had made it, involuntary though his offering was, should be 
rewarded, and (hat his long fust and attendant anxieties should 
be reckoned in his favour. The hunter regained his house the 
following morning, and died a few days afterwards. Yama, King 
oi Hell, on hearing of bis death, immediately sent his emissaries to 
secure him and bring him away. But Siva, on hearing of this, also 5cm 
hb own emissaries to oppose those or Yama and to claim the dead 
man, Varna's messengers declined to yield, and a violent quarrel 
ensued between them and the emissaries of Siva, From insults they 
quickly proceeded to violence, Siva's party, being the stronger, put 
the agents oi Ai/rti/vi to flight, after severely punishing them. The 
latter, in shame and bitterness, went and told their story to their 
master, and to excite hi* Wrath showed him the wounds dial they 
had received in the combat. Yarns, beside himself with indigna¬ 
tion, went at once to Xtniasa to make complaint to Siva in person* 
At 1 he gate of the deity's palace he found Nandi, Hie prime minister, 
to whom he explained the object of his visit, at the same time 
expressing his surprise that Siva should thus declare himself the 
protector of a common buya, a hardened sinner, whose trade neces¬ 
sitated the slaughter of many living creatures. 

4 Ring of Hdl; replied Nandi, it is true that this man has been 
a great sinner and that he has not scrupled to shed blond ; but before 
he died he, fortunately for himself, fasted, watched, and offered 
a sacrifice to the litigant during the night consecrated to Siva. This 
meritorious action has obtained for him the remission of nil liis situs, 
the protection of Siva, and an honourable place in AW/aw,* 

When Tama heard Nandi's words, he became thoughtful* and with¬ 
drew without uttering another word. 


fhis is the origin of the feast of Stva~Rairi t or Night of Siva, lit 
commemoration of the fortunate bqya the devotees of Siva spend the 
night and the preceding day in fasting and without sleep, entirely 
absorbed in worshipping the god, in offering Him sacrifices, a„d nre- 
-emmg bon with the bitter leaves of the or margosa-tree as 

Itrti'Cifftya, which they afterwards eat. 


J Is should be tile Wra, fid the Hrpit^—Zo. 
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Rules of Conduct for Women during their Periodical L'ncleanncas. 

When a woman is in a state of periodical unclcanncss, she is 
isolated in some place apart, and may have no communication with any 
one during the three days that her defilement is supposed to last. 
The first day she must look upon herself as a Pariah. The second 
day she must consider herself as unclean as if she had killed 
a Brahmin. The third day she is supposed to be in an intermediate 
state between the two preceding ones. The fourth day she purifies 
herself by ablutions, observing all the ceremonies required on these 
occasions. Until then she must neither bathe nor wash any part 
of her body, nor shed tears. She must be very careful not to kill any 
insect, or any other living creature. She must not ride on a horse, 
an elephant, or a bullock, nor travel in a palanquin, a dooly, or 
a carriage. She must not anoint her head with oil, or play at dice and 
other games, or use sandalwood, musk, or perfumes of any kind. She 
must not lie on a bed or sleep during the day. She must not brush 
her teeth or rinse out her mouth. The mere wish to cohabit with 
her husband would be a serious sin. She must not think of the gods 
or of the sun, or of the sacrifices and worship due to them. She is 
forbidden to salute persons of high rank. If several women in this 
unclean state should find themselves together in one place, they must 
not speak to or touch each other. A woman in this condition must not 
go near her children, touch them, or play with them. After living 
thus in retirement for three days, on the fourth she must take 
off the garments that she has been wearing, and these must be 
immediately given to the washerman. She must then put on a clean 
cloth and another over it. and go to the river to purify herself by 
bathing. On her way there she must walk with her head bent, and 
must take the greatest care to glance at nobody, for her looks would 
defile any person on whom they rested. When she has reached the 
river she must first enter the water and fill the copper vessel, or 
chtmbu, which she has brought with her from the house. Then, 
returning to the hank, she must thoroughly cleanse her teeth, rinse 
out her mouth twelve times, and wash her hands and feet She must 
then enter the water and plunge twelve times into it, immersing 
the whole of her body. She must take the greatest care while doing 
this not to look at any living soul, and to this end each time her head 
rises above the water she must turn her eyes towards the sun. On 
coming out of the water she must take a little fresh cow-dung, some 
tulasi, and some earth. These she must mix together in a little water, 
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until they make a thin paste, and with this she must thoroughly rub 
her hands and feet and then her whole body. After this she must 
re-enter the water, and completely immerse herself twenty-four times. 
When she again leaves the water she must rub herself over with 
saffron, and again dip three times in the water. Then mixing saffron 
in a little water, she must drink some and pour the rest on her head, 
after which she must put on a pure cloth freshly washed and the 
little bodice called ravikai. She may then paint the little round red 
mark on her forehead called kunkutna and return home. On entering 
the house she must take special care that her eyes do not rest on her 
children, for they would thereby be exposed to the greatest danger. 
She must immediately send for a Brahmin purvhita so that he may 
complete her purification. On his arrival this venerable person 
first plaits together thirty-two stalks of datbha grass, to make the 
ring called fiavi/nutt, which he dips in consecrated water that he has 
brought with him. The woman then takes another bath, drinks 
a little of the consecrated water, places the pai’ttram on the ring 
finger of the right hand, and drinks some fxincfut-gtTvia or some 
cow's milk. After these ceremonies her purification is complete. 


APPENDIX V 

Remarks on the Origin of the Famous Temple ( f Jagannath. 

Tut Province of Orissa, in which the temple of Jagannath is 
situated, is called in Hindu books Utkala-dcsa. Indra-mena, say 
these books, reigned over the country. Inflamed with desire to 
save his soul, the prince saw with dismay that he had as yet done 
nothing which would ensure his happiness after death. This 
thought troubled him exceedingly, and he confided his anxiety 
to Brahma with the hour Faces, who was his favourite divinity. 
Brahma, being greatly touched by the sincere regrets and fervent 
piety of the prince, addressed him one day in the following consola¬ 
tory terms :— 

* Cease, great king, from troubling thyself about thy future state ; 
I will point out to thee a way of assuring thy salvation. On the 
sea coast is a country called Utkala-dcsa, and therein rises the 
mountain sometimes called Nila and sometimes Purushottama, which 
is ayojana or three leagues in length. It is called by the latter name 
after the god who formerly took up his abode there. This mountain 
is a holy place, and the sight of it has the virtue of taking away sins. 
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In former there was a temple of solid gold upon it, dedicated 

to Vishnu. This temple is still in existence, but has been buried in 
the sand east up by the sea, which renders it invisible at the present 
time. Restore this temple, cause its ancient glory m be revived, 
renew the sacrifices which were formerly offered there, and thou 
shall thus ensure thyself a place of felicity alter death," 

The Icing, Indra-mena, delighted with what he had heard, asked 
Brahma who was the founder of this magnificent temple, and 
where the exact spot was on which it had been built. Brahma 
responded 

' it was thy ancestors, great king, who erected it in tin- preceding 
yaga, and who by this means procured for mankind the meltable 
happiness of seeing the Supreme Being on ihi& earth. Go, then, 
and reclaim this venerable spot from oblivion ; cause the deity to 
descend there anew, and thou shall procure a similar happiness for 
the human race,' 

‘ But how," again asked the prince, *can 1 discover a temple 
which is completely buried in the sand, unless you yaursetf help me 
to find it,? 1, 

Thereupon Brahma gave him a few directions, and added that 
he would find, not far from the mountain of Nita, a tank wherein 
lived a turtle as old as the world, who would give him more definite 
particulars. 

Indra-mcnn thanked Brahma and at once set forth to find the Link. 
Hardly had lie arrived un its banks when a turtle of enormous size 
approached him, and asked who he was and what he wanted in that 
desert place. 

* 1 am," replied ibe prince, f by birth a Kshatriya and sovereign 
of a great kingdom, but the enormity of my sins anti the remorse that 
I feel oppress me and make me the most miserable of men. Brahma 
with tile I’our Faces has given me some vague information respecting 
a holy place near the mountain of Nib, assuring me that 1 shall be 
aide to obtain from you all the necessary directions to guide me in my 
search.' 

*1 am delighted, Q prince," replied the turtle, ‘to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of eofirnbutitig to your happiness Unfortunately, however, 
J am unable to satisfy you upon all the points about which you seek 
Information, for mv great age has caused a partial loss of memory ; 
yet the indications that I can give may, perhaps, he useful to you. It 
is quite true that in former days there existed a temple near the 
mountain of Nil*, which was famous for its wealth. The God with Four 
Arms, the God of Gods, the Great Vishnu, had taken up his abode 
there. All the other gods resorted to it regularly to do him honour, 
and it was also a spot which they greatly affected for indulging in 
their amours* But for a long time past the sand thrown up by the 
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sea has covered this sacred pile, and the god, finding that he no 
longer received the accustomed marks of respect, left it and returned 
to / ndunlfui. All that I know is that this edifice is buried a yojnnn 
(three leagues) deep in this sandy soil. I have lost all trace "of the 
site that it formerly occupied. Nevertheless there is another and 
a certain way by which you can discover it. Go to the tank called 
Markandeya; on its banks you will find a crow which lias been gifted 
with immortality, and which can recall everything that happened in 
the most distant times. Go and inquire of it and you will obtain all 
the information you want.* 

The king hastened to the tank Markandeya and there found the 
crow, which from its extreme age had become quite white. Pros¬ 
trating himself lie fore it, he joined his hands in a supplicating manner 
and said 

‘O crow, who enjoyest the gift of immortality! you sec before 
you n king who is a prey to the deepest despair; and only you can 
comfort him!’ 

‘What,’ said the crow, ‘is the cause of your sorrow? What can 
1 do for you ? * 

‘ 1 will tell you,* replied Indra-mcna; ‘but do not hide from me, 

I implore you, anything that I want to know. Tell me first of all, 
who was the first king who ever reigned over this country, and what 
he did that was remarkable ?’ 

The crow, well versed in ancient history, had no difficulty in 
satisfying the monarch, and answered in the following terms 

The first king of this country was called Chaturanana. Me had 
a son called Yisva-Bahu, who in turn had a son called Indra-mcna, 
a prince who, having always shown great devotion to Brahma with 
the Four Faces, was thought worthy after death to be admitted to 
the presence of the deity. The reign of Chaturanana was a period 
of S^t happiness. He dealt with hiB subjects as a tender father 
deals with his children. Amongst the many praiseworthy acts which 
made his reign remarkable was one by which his name will be for 
c\cr remembered. It was he who had the honour and glory of 
inducing the God of Gods to cotnc down to earth from Vaibuntha. He 
built for him a dwelling-place at the foot of the mountain of Nila, 
a magnificent temple, the walls of which were of massive gold, while 
the interior was embellished with most precious stones. Time, that 
universal destroyer, has respected this edifice, and it is still in 
existence perfectly uninjured. But for a long time past it has been 
swallowed up by the sands of the sea. It is true that the god who 
inhabited the sacred spot has ceased to dwell there ; nevertheless, he 
could not entirely forsake a mountain that had once been consecrated 
by his presence, and he has taken up his abode there in the shape of 
a vrpu or margosa-trcc. One day the famous penitent Markandeya, 
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who for many centuries did penance on this mountain, perceiving that 
this tree gave no shade, was roused to indignation, and breathing upon 
it he partially reduced it to aahes, This tree, however, was Vishnu, 
the Supreme Being, and consequently immortal. The penitent 
could not, therefore, entirely destroy it, and the trunk still remains. 
The only thing that I do not know is the exact spot where this tree 
grew*’ 

Here Indra-mena interrupted the crow, and asked if it could 
recognize the spot where the tempte s>tocuL The crow replied in the 
affirmative. So they both set out together to find the site. At 
the place where they stopped the crow set to work to dig into the 
sand With hi* beak to the depth ofn yojanfy and at last succeeded in 
disclosing in its entirety the magnificent temple which had formerly 
been the abode of Naraynno. the God of Gods, Having shown it to 
the king, the crow covered it up again as before. 

The king, convinced of the truth of all that the crow had told him, 
and enraptured at having found that for which he had been seeking 
50 earnestly, questioned his guide as to what steps he should take to 
restore to its former state of splendiour and fame a place Wfitch had 
been so venerated, 

* What you now ask of me," the crow replied, 1 is beyond my 
province. Go and find Brahma with the Four Faces, and he will tell 
you how in accomplish your desire.’ 

tndra-mcna followed this advice. He again sought Brahma, and 
having offered him worship several limns, lie said : 

* I have now seen with my own eyes near the mountain Nila that 
superb temple which was formerly the abode nf the great Vishnu, 
and urn come to consult you, great god, on the course that 
I should pursue in order (o rekindle in the heart of the people the 
holy fervour which this sacred place inspired in former times. If 
I build a town, what name shall I give to it ? Vishnu, ! know, will 
return and honour the place with his presence under the form of the 
trunk of a tree, but how will he conic, and what sacrifice* and 
offerings must be made to him ? Deign to enlighten me, great god, 
and help mr in this difficulty/ 

‘To accomplish the praiseworthy object that is in thy mind/ said 
Brahma, ‘ thou must erect a new tens pie <m the very *put where 
the old one is now buried. Thou shah give it the name of Sriddiul- 
It ia not necessary to make it as costly as the former one, because the 
present inhabitants of the country, being reduced to great poverty, 
would remove it piecemeal, and thy labour would be lost. It need 
only be built of stone. In order to provide the necessary accommo¬ 
dation for the- crowd of die voices who will visit it, thmi must build 
near the temple a town which will receive the name of Pnrusholtuma. 
The moment the work is finished the trunk of u tree, that U to say 
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Krishna himself, will appear on the sea-shore. This thou must 
remove with much pomp and ceremony into the new temple. The 
carpenter Visvakamm will come and work at it, and will fashion 
it into the face and form of the god. Thou shalt place beside this 
god his sister Subadra and his brother Bnlarama. Thou must offer 
sacrifices to the god day and night, but especially in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening. This will be a sure and certain means of 
securing for thyself, and for all those who follow thy example, a place 
in Vaikmtha , the Abode of Bliss. As Vishnu will not be able to 
consume the enormous quantity of food that will be offered to him as 
nrivtddya by the multitude of his devotees, men may therein find 
a means of purifying themselves and obtaining the remission of their 
sins by eating the remnants. Happy is he who shall secure for 
himself the smallest particle, for he will certainly go to Vaikunlha 
after death. To give thee some idea of the inestimable value of the 
remnants of Krishna's food, let me tell thee that if by accident or inad¬ 
vertence some fragments should fall to the ground, the very gods 
themselves would strive for them, even if the dogs had already 
devoured a portion. In short, if a Pariah were to take some rice 
destined lor Krishna from the mouth of a dog and put it into that of 
a Brahmin, this rice would be so pure, and would possess so many 
virtues, that it would immediately purify that Brahmin. The goddess 
Lakshmi cooks and prepares the food destined for Krishna, and the 
goddess Annapurni waits upon him. A portion of the tree ka!p*t 
will come down from Swarga and take root in the centre of thy 
new city. Thou knowest that this tree is immortal, and that thou 
hast only to ask it for what thou dcsircst to be sure of obtaining it. 
The mere sight of the temple that thou art about to erect will be 
sufficient to procure inestimable blessings. Even to be beaten with 
sticks there by the priests who sene the temple will be reckoned 
of peculiar merit. Indra, and the gods who follow in his train, will 
come and live in thy new city, and will be company for the god 
Krishna The side of the city which faces the sea will be much more 
sacred than the other parts. Those who live on this side of it will 
dailj increase in virtue. The sand which the sea deposits there thou 
shalt call kattaka, or gold dust. Any one who shall die on this sand 
will assuredly go to Vaikunlha. This, prince, is my answer to thy 
requests. Go at once and execute all my commands. In the mean¬ 
time V ishnu, under the guise of the tree which is to form the trunk 
of which I have spoken, will grow and become fitted for the purpose 
for which it is destined.’ 

Indra-mcna, having offered thanks to Brahma, set about to obey 
him. The temple and the new city were built with the utmost 
. n 7; ^ ct u * Icn l ^ ,c ' vo, k was completed the god did not appear. 

1 Ins delay began to cause the prince some uneasiness, when one day, 
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having risen very early, lie perceived on tlie sea-shore the trunk of 
the (rci,- for which he was watering so impatiently. He prostrated 
Mm self several dotes before it with his face to the ground, and in the 
fullness iif his joy cried i * O happiest day of my life! [ now have 

certain pmofs that I was bmn under a lucky .star, and that my *-arri- 
fices have been pleasing to the gods- Nothing can equal the hap pi- 
lies-, that 3 derive iruui this; for with my own eyes I sec the Supreme 
Being, him whom the most favoured and the most virtuous among 
men arc not permitted to sec/ 

Having thus rendered to the trunk of the tree these preliminary 
acts nf worship, the king put himself at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, who marched to the new deity and placed him on 
their shoulders. He w*ls thus removed to the temple with the 
greatest pomp. 

The famous carpenter. Visvakarma, speedily arrived and undertook 
to carve the face end figure of the god Krishna on the tree which had 
just been deposited in the temple, lie promised to finish the work 
in unc night; but only on condition that no one looked on while he 
performed hi* task. A single inquisitive glance, he said, would he 
su die tent to make him abandon it, never to return. 

This was agreed upon, and Visvakarma at once set to work. As he 
made no mdse about it. the king, who was in a constant state of 
anxiety, imagined that he had run away and was not going to fulfil his 
prom; so to make sure, he crept softly up to the temple and 
peeped through the cracks in the door. To his great delight he 
saw the carpenter quietly at work, so he retired at once. But 
Visvakarnta had caught sight of him ; and, angered at this breach of 
confidence, he left the work as it was, roughly hewn out, with only an 
Indistinct indication of a human form. And so the trunk of the tree 
remained much as it was in its original state, and just as it may be 
seen at the present day. 

Indra-mcna was vexed at this untoward occurrence, but in spite of 
it the tree-trunk became his god. and he gave it his daughter in 
marriage; the wedding being celebrated with the utmost magnifi¬ 
cence. 

This, then, is the history of the foundation of the city of Pum- 
shottama. now called Jagannath, mid of the tree-trunk which is 
worshipped under the name of jaganuatha, or Lord of the Universe. 
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APPENDIX VI 

Trial by Ordeal.—Its Different Forms. 


When the evidence against a man accused of either a civil or 
criminal offence is not sufficiently strong to convict him, the Hindus 
often have recourse to trial by ordeal, this method of settling doubtful 
cases being a regular part of their judicial system. The principal 
ordeals arc. those by scales and weights, by fire, by water, and by 
poison '. The following arc the rules to be observed. The months 
of Chdtra, I'msakn, and Margasim (April, May, and December) are 
the most favourable for ordeals, though that of the scales can take 
place at any time when there is not too much wind. The ordeal bv 
fire should be practised during the rainy season, that by water in the 
hot weather and in autumn, that by poison in winter and in foggy 
weather. If careful attention is not paid to these points grave errors 
are liable to occur. An ordeal which took place at an unfavourable 
moment would be of no assistance in ascertaining the truth. The 
accused who is to be tried by ordeal prepares himself by fasting 
and ablutions. He then goes to a Brahmin fmrohi/a, explains the 
circumstances of the case, and receives his advice and instruction. 
After this he offers a sacrifice to all the Brahmins present, asks for 
their asirvadam (blessing), and then speaks as follows Say that this 
day shall be a fortunate one for me, a day of virtue, a day'on which 
it will be recognized that I am innocent of the crime of which I am 
accused, a day on which I shall receive many blessings/ 

To this the Brahmins reply three times 
May this day be a fortunate one for thee, a day of virtue, a day on 
which thy innocence will be proved, a day on which thou shalt 
receive many blessings.* 

This preliminary ceremony, which is called the sasti-vassa, being 
ended, they offer hot,,am in honour of the nine planets. The scales 
arc then brought in. Over them is a little white flag, and a stake 
is driven into the ground to si pport them. The puruhita presiding 
over the ceremony takes a vessel containing water, rice, and flowers, 
and turning towards the east, says 


1 There are ten form* of trial by 
ordeal:—77#/*, ‘the balance*; stgm, 
‘fire*; Jala, ‘water*; l\iha, • poison'; 
Korn, 4 drinking water in which an 
idol has been washed*; Tandata, 
‘ejecting clicwcd rice grains*; Taf4a 
wash*, • taking a tuasha weight of 


gold out of heated oil*; IV,ala, ‘hold¬ 
ing a hot ploughshare*; Dhanna 
dhanua. • drawing concealed images of 
Virtue and Vice out of a vessel filled 
with earth *; In fas,, • holding the 
leaves of holy basil/ This holy basil 
is sacred to Vishnu.—En. 
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* Glory to the three worlds 1 ! 

‘ Goddess of Virtue, approach this place, come near, accompanied by 
the eight divine guardians of the eight corners of the world, and by 
the gods of wealth and of winds.' 

He ofTers puja to the goddess of Virtue; then turning successively 
to the eight principal points of the globe, he says:— 

To the cast, ‘Glory to Indra! * (the king of the gods). 

To the south, * Glory to Yamal’ (the Hindu Pluto). 

To the west, ‘ Glory to Varuna !' itlie Hindu Neptune). 

To the north, ‘Glory to Kubcral ’ (the Hindu Plutus). 

To the south-east, ‘Glory to Agni!' (fire). 

To the south-west, ‘ Glory to Nairuta ! * (the Chief of the Devils). 

To the north-west,' Glory to Vayu ! * (the wind). 

To the north-east, ‘ Glory to Isana 1' (the Destroyer). 

He then ofTers puja to these eight deities. He also offers it to the 
eight gods of wealth, to the twelve suns*, to the twelve Rudras, to 
the sixteen mothers, to Gancsha, and finally to the eight winds *. 
He offers to Virtue the lesser puja, that is to say, sandalwood, flowers, 
incense, a lamp, and ntii'fddya. 

Then follows the homatn. The fire having been consecrated and 
purified by the purohita according to Vedic rites, and the gayatri 
man ham having been recited, they throw into the fire a hundred and 
eight, or twenty-eight, or at least eight pieces of the villi tree, dipped 
in a mixture of butter and rice. At this juncture presents must be 
given to the Brahmins. 

Then the accused, who must be fasting and be wearing very' damp 
clothes, is placed on that side of the scale which is towards the west. 
They then put bricks and darbha grass on the other side until a per¬ 
fectly just balance has been obtained. The accused then leaves his 
scale and is sent to perform his ablutions without taking off his 
garments. During this interval the purohita writes in two lines of 
equal length, and each containing an equal number of letters, the 
mautram of which the following is a translation : — 

* Sun, moon, wind, fire, Swarga, earth, water, virtue, Yama, day, 
night, dusk, and dawn, you know this man's deeds, and whether the 
accusation is true or false.' 

He then specifics below the offence which the accused is supposed 
to have committed. This writing must not be in black ink; ink 
of some different colour must be used. 


' The three worlds, called the tri¬ 
loba when spoken of collectively, are 
Scra^if, libit Jala, and Patala— heaven, 
earth, and hell.—Dcnots. 

1 Mitra is one of the most common 
names for the sun. It is also the 


Persian name for this luminary, 
which peculiarity strikes me as note¬ 
worthy.—Dunois. 

* Amongst these winds there is one 
called (iHima, which, I think, is also 
worth noticing.—Dunois. 
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The purohita places the writing on the head of the accused, and 
addresses the scales in these words:— 4 Scales, you know everything 
that is in the hearts of men ; you know their vices and their virtues. 
What escapes man's perspicacity is not hidden from you. Behold 
a person who is accused of a crime of which he declares himself 
to be innocent, and who desires to prove his innocence to the public. 
If he is not guilty, justice demands that you should pronounce in his 
favour.’ 

The duty of watching the movements of the scales must be left 
neither to a religious recluse, nor yet to a person of doubtful honesty. 
The former would be too likely to be influenced by compassion ; the 
latter would not scruple to trifle with his conscience. A Brahmin of 
tried wisdom and virtue is therefore chosen to fill the office, and he in 
his turn makes this speech to the scales 
4 Scales, the gods have appointed you to dispense justice to mankind 
and to reveal the truth. Show it, therefore, on this occasion ; and if 
the man you arc about to try is really guilty, do not allow him to 
preserve his equilibrium, but make the weight of his sin turn the 
scale against him.* 

The purohita then puts the accused again in the scales. He chants 
five times a stanza suitable to the occasion. If the scale on which the 
accused is standing forthwith drops, he is declared guilty; if the 
contrary is the case, he is declared innocent If the scales remain 
equal, he is considered to be partially guilty; and if the rope breaks, 
he is reckoned altogether guilty. 

The ceremony, as usuaI, terminates with a distribution of presents 
to the assembled Brahmins. 

In the ordeal by fire they first of all draw eight circles on the 
ground, each sixteen fingers in diameter, leaving the same amount 
of space between each. fire is the presiding genius of the first 
circle. Vnruna. the wind, Yama, Indra, Kubcra, the moon, nnd 
Savitru preside over the seven others. 

These eight circles are arranged in two parallel lines. A ninth, 
placed by itself, is dedicated to all the gods. All the circles arc 
purified by being smeared over with cow-dung, on the top of which 
they scatter darbha grass. They then ofler puja in turn to the deity 
presiding over each circle. 

Meanwhile the person about to undergo the ordeal bathes without 
removing his clothing, and while still quite wet places himself in 
the first circle of the line on the west side, his face towards the 
east. They then dip his hands into wheat flour mixed with curdled 
milk, and cover them over with seven leaves of the asmit/a tree, sewn 
leaves of choni. and seven stalks of darbha grass. 

A blacksmith then heats a small iron rod in the fire to a red heat. 
The rod should be about eight inches long, and the weight of fifty 
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rupees, Then the pwro/dla places some fire purified according to the 
rites of his Veda to the soutla of the ninth circle and perforins 
the hftmmtt . He invokes the goddess of Virtue in the same words as 
those used Tn the ordeal by scales. He throws, the red-hot iron into 
water; end after it has been re-heated to the Mine degree,, he speak? 
us follows x— 

f Fire, you ore the Four Vedas, and as such I offer you komam. 
You arc the countenance of all the gods, and you are also thc 
coun ten uticc of ali learned men. You take away all our sins, and that 
is why you are called pure and purifying. I am the greatest nf 
sinners, hoi 1 have the happiness to see you. Purify me from all my 
sins, and if this man who is about to undergo this ordeal is really 
innocent, refrain f ir his sake from making use of your natural power 
•>f burning, anti do him no harm." 

Ha finishes his discourse hy doing homage tn the: power which this 
element possesses of penetrating into the inmost recesses of the 
human heart and discovering the truth. Then he says : — 

1 Glory to the three worlds ! " and finally pronounces this evocation : 
Q fire, come near ! come near and stay here ! stay here ! 1 and he 
offers 'Hie accused places himself in the first circle, and the 

p’Hro/ista, taking up the bar of hoi iron with some longs, says again : 
*0 fire* you know the secrets of men! reveal the truth to ns on 
this occasion]’ At the same moment he puts the red-hot iron 
on the hands of the accused, who then, still keeping hold of the 
iron, runs over all the circles, in such a manner as to place his 
feet alternately "ti all* Arrived at the eighth circle Im throws the 
iron into the ninth mt to some straw, which should be set on lire by 
the contact. 

In ilic case of the accused dropping the iron before he has covered 
the whole distance* the trial would have to begin over again. If, 
on mi inspection of his hands, it is seen that the iron has not injured 
the skin, he is considered innocent An accidental burn on any 
other part of his body would not count. To make quite ^ure that 
contact with the red-hot iron has produced no sensible effect on 
the skin, the accused is given some unhusked rice* which he has 
to rub vigorously between his bands to separate the grains from 
thy husk. 

The preparatory formalities fur the ordeal by water are much the 
same m the preceding ones. For this they draw a single circle in 
which they place flowers and intense. A stake is also driven into 
a tank or a river where the current is not too strong. Near this 
stake tlii- accused must place himself* the water bdng up to Ills 
waist. The purohiMf with his face to the east* then speaks these 
words :— 

* Water, you arc the life of all that has life : you create and destroy 

3 a a 
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mi will; ynu purify everything, and we may always be sure to 
team the truth when we take you for judge. Settle the doubtful 
question which now concerns us and tell us whether this man is 
guilty or not/ 

Some one is then told to go a certain distance and to return* 
during the time so occupied the accused must immerse himself 
completely, balding on to the buttom of the stake fixed close to 
him. If he raises hts head above the water before the person 
returns, he is accounted guilty j if he comes up afterwards, he is 
declared innocent. 

If both accuser and accused arc condemned to undergo the ordeal, 
they must both go under the water at the same time, and Ere who first 
comes to the surface to breathe is considered guilty. 

The ordeal by poison is preceded by alt the usual ceremonies, 
A little powdered arsenic is mixed in some melted butter, The 
purottik a then says 

J Poison, you arc n harmful substance, created to destroy the guilty 
and impure. You were vomited by the great snake Vitsak] to cause 
the death of guDty giants. Behold a person who is accused of a crime 
ill winch lie declares himself to be innocent. If in reality lie is not 
guilty, divest yourself of your injurious qualities and become to him 
as amnia (nee tar .1/ 

The accused then swallows the poison; and if, though he may feel 
unwell, he survives for three days, he is proclaimed innocent. 

There are also several other kinds of trial by ordeal. Amongst the 
number is that of boiling oil T which is mixed with cow-dung, and into 
which the accused must plunge Eds arm up to the elbow ; tlmt of the 
shake, which consists in shutting up sunn- very poisonous snake in 
a basket, in which Ires been placed a ring a piece of money which 
the accused must find and bring out with his eyes bandaged; If, in 
the ioriner case, he is not scalded, and in the latter!? not bitten, bis 
innocence is completely proved. 
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447 ct Seq. 
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Agriculturists, 83 ct seq. 
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Albinocs, 330. 
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Almanac, the Hindu, 136 ct seq. 
Alphabets, Indian, 43) cl seq. 
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Animal-worship, 643 et seq. 
Anna-prasana ceremony, the, 158. 
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Appaji, the story of, 471 ct »cq. 

Aram ceremony, the, 150 et seq. 
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seq. 
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Astronomy, Hindu, 381. 
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* Aum,* the mysterious word, 143, 54s. 


Bairagis, 537. 

Barbers awl washermen, 63. 

Basil plant, worship of the, 656. 

Bom irum, the, 330. 

Bathing, rules as to, 187, 198, 344. 

Beef, Hindu repugnance for, 193. 
Beggars, religious, 113-113, 118. 
Bkagavata, the, 4, 404. 

Bhootarns, or evil spirit*, 650 ct seq. 
Birth ceremonies, 157 ct seq. 
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Brahma, 103, 619 cl seq. 
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— life, the four states of, 163 et seq. 
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— gifts to, 177 ct seq. 
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391 et seq. 

— punishment of, 180. 

— special jirivilcges of, 174 et seq., 179. 

— the four foolish, 439 et seq. 

— Vishnarite, no, 133. 
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Food, rate* aLoet iSg, tiji, J4K 
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-of -jniiyuaK 54J el 
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Gaflri fcaH, the, jj ft. 
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C«rtte/oik T Hindu, 91. 
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Materialistic philosophy, 415, 
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ft Stl[. 

Men. the ti+Bf deaf, 4:6 ct se-rp 
Maempivdit-ds, 564 v[ sea., n,-.- 
MMwfycs, 143. 

Military tjttsm of Uimlns, ifte, *75 n 

Jfllfc 34 n beftn^r, 190. 

MiiuactHi philosophy, the, 4I4. 

M trader 3554. 
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Moochis, or titisurrs, 04. 

Moral Manias, 4IH0 et *cq. 

Morning aljlntims, ;jlj, ^ K4 j_ 

— r^J'-cr*. 339, j-_j et scfj. 

Moitmcn. profesooti-al. 355. 

Music, Hindu, r, 4 . 

Mnsicn] instrujocnU, 63* 6& t 503, 5^, 

Muiucuiu, t*mj>3 Ck ^9-. 

MiittmEiiTif S-^i, 
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NljimtpuiclKlmi f'. iinl, itie, 379. 

Xnirs and Nhmlmrii, 17, 

NartUm, the, 113, 119. 

^ame-giving, ur nama-kltmuL ecrentMir. 
The, 138 . 

X4rak.it, at hell, =,71. 

Natural object*, worship i>f H et 
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the, 199 Hl 

-Xiti Slokas, or moral slfluinv, 0g. ( | 
Nomad setf-government, 73. 
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i>ljji£iiLp the uk' of. ao. 
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tames*. J? s et seq., 539, 340, 
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406 Ct seq,, 510. 
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I'uetry, Hindu, 30 et 4e»j r 
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Poligars, or chiefs, 684. 

Polygamy, ato, ilj. 

Foogul feast, the, 579 ct seq. 
Population, increase of, 93. 

PoTerty, causes of Hindu, 94 ct seq. 

— of India, the, 9, 81 el seq. 

Pratadam, the, u6, ta8. 

Pride, spiritual, 305, 535. 

Priests, 591. 

Property, the division of, 375 ct *cq., 
663. ' 

Propriety, outward, 315, 

Prostitution, 593. 

Public feasts, 378 ct ccq. 

Puja, or sacrifice, 149 ct seq. 

Pull.ibs, 6l. 

Puniaha-Yachana ceremony, the, 133. 
Punishment* for crimes, 386,664 et seq. 
Furanai, the, 110. 

Puri, the Jagannatb temple at, 538, 714 
ct seq. 

Purification of ptaers, the, 155. 
Purifications ami defilements, 30 1 et 
seq. 

Purohitas, 135 et seq. 

Putra, meaning of, 308 n. 

Qualities, the three inherent, 560. 

Kama, 635 et seq. 

Ramayana, the. 4, 404, 633. 

Kcclusc. the Vanaprastha, 507 et seq. 
Religion and polity, Hindu, 583. 
Religious tolerance, 398. 

Right-hand and left-hand factions, 33 
et seq., 156 n. 

Rishis, the seven, 99. 

Robber castes, l8, 67 ct seq. 
Rodntkshas, 119. 

Sacred objects in nature, 199. 

— riven and tanks, 198. 

Sacrifices, Brahmin, 516 ct seq. 

— human, 633 et seq. 

Sokti-puja, 115, 388, 414. 

Saktis, the four, 415 ct seq. 

SalagTama stone, worship of the, 655. 
Saliva, the defilement of, 186. 
Samaradhanot, or public feasts, 378 

et seq. 

Sam-lcalpa, the, 146 ct seq. 


Sandhya, the, 109, 344 ct seq. 

— evening, 364 ct icq. 

— morning, 353 et seq. 

— noonday, 359 ct seq. 

Sankhya philosophy, 413- 
Sonnyasis, or penitents, 163. 330 ct seq., 

336 et seq. 

— funrtal cerrmonio of, 347 et seq. 
Sanskrit, study of, 176. 

Sash tang a, the, 43. 

Sattya-loka, or Brahma’s paradise, 641. 
Savages, jungle, 76 et seq. 

Sectarian squabbles, 1 30 . 

— subdivisions, 133. 

Sectarianism, tolerance in, 119. 

Scabs ceremony, the, 337. 

Sexes, proportion of the, a 11. 

Shan Mata, or six sects, the, 410. 
Simhnsanas, 1 to, 138. 

Sin, Hindu theory as to, 197 et seq. 

Sms of former existences, 300. 

— unpardonable, joo. 

Sita, 635, 637. 

Siva, 634 et seq. 

— priests of, 118. 

Sivmitcs, 11, 113, 117, 193. 

Siva-Ratri, or Siva’s night, 37a, 711. 
Skins of antelope and tiger, purity of, 

164 H. 

Slavery amongst low castes, 30 ct <q. 
Sleeping, faculty of, 89. 

— rules about. 331. 

Smartha Brahmins, 110. 
Snake-charmers, 73. 

Snake-worship, 647 ct seq. 

Sorcerers, 144. 

Soul, Hindu ideas as to the, 408 et 
seq. 

— purification of the, 517 et seq., 536 
ct seq. 

Souls, transmigration of, 364 ct seq, 
Snuldha ceremony, the, 493. 

Starvation, borderland of, 87. 

Sub-sects, Vuhnaritc and Sivaitc, J 33. 
Sodras, 16 et seq., 174, 503. 

— lower daises of. 30 ct seq. 

— marriage among, 333 et seq. 
Suicides, religious, 5 38. 

Sujerstition, effects of, 583. 

Suttee, or widow-burning, 339 ct seq. 
Swarga, or India’s paradise, 639. 
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Talcs, Hindu. 456 et aeq. 

Tali, of marriage-cord, ihe, 336, 356. 
Tapasas, or (wnanccs, 543. 

Tattooing, 344- 

Tectli, rule* (at cleaning, 343. 

Temple car festivals, 611. 

— carvings, 590. 

— musicians, 595. 

— offerings, curious, 607. 

— orgies, 603. 

— revenues, 597. 

— servants, 591. 

— women, 133, 597. 

Temples, 585 ct seq. 

Tirnpati temple, the, 60$. 

Tonsure ceremony, the, 16a 
Toranams, or wreaths, 159. 

Torture, religious, 604 ct seq. 

Torturing prisoners, 667. 

Trial by ordeal, 668 ct seq., 7*0 ct 
•eq. 

Trimurti, or Hindu Trinity, the, 550 ct 

•eq* 

Triple coM, the. 34, 163, 171. 

Tokai plant, worship of the. 656 et 
seq. 

Tutelary ddtiea, t66. 

Tuicc-botn. the, 98, 171. 

Upanayana, or triple-cord ceremony, 
the, 163 et aeq. 

f fiiniihaiit, or \ cdjc commentaries, 
lire, 176. 

Usury, 84 et seq., 663, 6;s. 

V aikttiitha, or Vishnu’s paradise, 641. 
Vai»ya women. 33. 

VaUyas, 15 ct seq., 33, 503. 

Valluvas, the, 63. 

Vanaprastha, the, 163, 507 et seq. 
Vanaprastha*. sacrifices of, 516 et seq. 
\edanta philosophy, 411. 

\ edas, or Sacred books, the. 109, 174 


Vegetables, forbidden, 191. 
Vegetarian diet, 191. 

Versifying, Hindu, 396 ct acq. 
Vigncshwara, 164, 637. 

Village headmen, 89, 90. 

— menials, 63. 

‘ Virgin, gift of the,’ 335. 

Yisbnavite brahmins, 133. 

— devotees, tjj. 

VUhruvitcs, 113 rt seq. 

Vishnu, 633 ct seq. 

Visishtadwaita sect, the, 406 m. 

N isits. ceremonious, 334 

| Wandering tribes, 66 et srq. 
j \\ arfarc, Hindo, 675 et seq. 
Water-drinking, 1X9. 

Wealth, parasites of, 93. 

Weaning ceremony, 158. 

Weapons, Hindu, 689. 

Widow-burning, 359 et seq. 

N idow in funeral ceremonies, the su¬ 
et seq. 

Widowhood, condition at, 353 et seq. 

«idow remarriage, 34, ji$, 35R. 

Wives, Hindu, 333, 339. 347 el ^ 

1 — of the gods, 133, 

W omen and children in India, 94. 
funeral ceremonies of, 503. 

Hindu ideas as to, 310, 333, 339 et 
seq. 

— rules of conduct for, 713. 

omen s dress tod ornaments, 343 
et seq. 

Writing materials, 434. 

— origin of, 430. 

Wuddars, the. 71. 

Vagnam sacrifice, the, 109. 177, 516 
et seq. 

VcruTTim tribe, the, 78. 

' ugam, doctrine of, 537 ct seq. 

Yiqana, the. J47 m . 

4 Young men’s feast,’ the, 167. 


THE END 
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